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CHAPTER ONE 


never been fitted with any perspective. Things 

that happened fifty years ago stand up in my 
memory as large and as clear as if they had taken 
place the day before. The result of this misfortune 
is that I always feel myself surrounded by incidents 
which I ought to have long ago forgotten, and 
instead of spending my time in meditating on my 
future state, as at my age I most certainly should 
do, I spend my time on meditating on my utterly 
misspent but thoroughly enjoyable past. Thirty- 
seven years of that past were spent on the Active 
List of the Royal Navy in company with the best 
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lot of fellows that ever wore trousers. 

I have not the slightest inclinatiom to qualify my 
opinion of this noble Service in the language which I 
regret to say I once heard issue from the lips of a 
disgruntled mariner. ‘‘The Navy’s all aright,’’ was 
his remark. ‘“‘It’s only the blanky, blanking blankers 
in her.” 

But I have heard of another sailor using equally 
reprehensible language and bringing even more serious 


charges against a certain political ruler of the King’s 
317 2 
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Navy. This First Lord of the Admiralty was very 
fond of spending his week-ends and of entertaining 
his friends on board the Admiralty yacht Enchantress. 
One summer for thirteen week-ends running the 
Enchantress was cruising along the coast of the United 
Kingdom for the amusement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and his friends. The cost to the 
taxpayer was considerable, but the First Lord was 
for the time being a Liberal, and he presumed the 
taxpayers also felt the same. When the fourteenth 
week-end drew near without the Enchantress receiving 
orders for sea, hope rose in the breasts of her officers 
and ship’s company that at last they were going to 
have a week-end in harbour. But on the Friday, 
just after week-end leave had been piped, orders 
arrived for the Enchantress to be ready for sea early 
on the Saturday forenoon. On board came the First 
Lord, accompanied as usual by a large number of 
guests, and off went the Enchantress on a cruise. On 
the Sunday morning the captain of the Enchantress 
was going forward to the fore bridge, when he passed 
unnoticed behind two sailors who were cleaning 
bright work. One of them had evidently been pouring 
out his soul to the other, for as the captain passed he 
overheard the following: ‘And what is more, Bill, I 
don’t believe as how that bastard of a First Lord of 
the Admiralty has got any bloody religion.” 
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Religion is without doubt the most valuable 
possession that a human being can acquire. I have 
always understood that when any new country has 
been discovered, the inhabitants of that country, how- 
ever savage and untutored in their habits, have invari- 
ably been found to possess some form of religion, and 
some form of alcohol. This is all the more interesting 
when one considers that religion has caused far more 
trouble in the world than alcohol, and has never given 
anything like the same amount of pleasure. While 
some are born religious, and some acquire religion, 
every effort is made for others to have religion thrust 
upon them; and there has never been a better 
thruster than Mr Littlejohns, who prepared me for 
the Entrance Examination into the Britannia. 

The Admiralty insisted on religious knowledge as 
an obligatory subject in the examination, so Littlejohns 
always devoted Sunday forenoon to the subject, keep- 
ing his pupils at it from nine A.M. to one P.M., and 
taking them to church in the evening. 

Littlejohns had the best temper in the world, but 
the strenuous life he led was apt to ruffle it at times, 
and sometimes he gave vent to expressions more 
forcible than polite. His wife, who was the most 
wonderful helpmate that a man ever had, and the best 
possible friend to‘us all, once related to a shipmate 
of mine the following anecdote, thus illustrating the 
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trials and temptations of her husband’s life: ‘Poor 
William must find the boys very trying at times, and 
when he loses his temper he sometimes uses the most 
dreadful language, especially when he is teaching them 
Scripture. The other Sunday morning I went into 
the schoolroom to speak to William before I started 
for church, and as I opened the door I saw him take 
up a Bible and hit a little boy very hard on the head 
with it, saying: ‘Damn you, you little devil, P’ll teach 
you not to know who Jesus was.’ ” 

I have a painful recollection of the fact that three 
members of my term on board the Britannia had not 
the least taste for games. According to modern 
opinion they must have been despicable wormlings. 
One of them rowed with some success, which may 
slightly mitigate his wormlingness. All three were 
possessed of above average physical strength, but they 
preferred to pass their winter leisure at the counter of 
what was known as the Stodge Shop, and their summer 
leisure on the grass of the playing-fields. 

I regret to record that the subsequent careers of 
these wormlings were not what they should have been. 
Wormling No. 1, the one who rowed, gained two 
Humane Society medals as a midshipman, and is still 
on the Active Flag List, with everyone’s approval. 
Wormling No. 2 is still on the Active Flag List, also 
with everyone’s approval. Wormling No. 3 was a 
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particularly brilliant young gentleman; he passed in 
second in the order of merit from a private school that 
in no way specialised in preparing boys for the Navy. 
He never did one hand’s turn of work while he was in 
the Britannia, and I cannot believe that he had ever 
made any effort to pass the Extrance Examination. 
He never played games, or did anything else if he could 
possibly help it, but Nature had endowed him with an 
extremely useful brain. In those days we had to get 
through the whole of the Books of Euclid during our 
two years on board. ‘This worked out at about three 
propositions a week, and these propositions had to be 
learned in our own time, and were looked upon by the 
authorities as a most important form of night work, 
as preparation was then called. If a naval instructor 
discovered that one of the cadets in his class had 
failed to learn the proposition set him for the day he 
would invariably present that cadet with either one 
or two hours’ punishment drill. Now the brilliant 
young gentleman in question had naturally the most 
deeply religious objection against ever doing night 
work, and his naval instructor was fully aware that he 
possessed this inflexible scrupulosity, and laid for him 
accordingly. Every morning therefore, as soon as the 
class was assembled, the naval instructor would first 
enunciate the proposition of the day and then call 
upon our friend for the proof. Our friend would 
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always rise to the occasion, and prove the proposition 
in the most incontestable fashion, though invariably 
the proof that he gave also proved that he had never 
so much as opened Todhunter’s version of Euclid, the 
official text-book of that noble science. Then the 
naval instructor would lift up his voice in admiration, 
tempered with justifiable wrath, and utter the follow- 
ing harangue: ‘‘Oh, you idle vagabond, you have not 
looked at your night work, but this time I will let you 
off because of your infernal ingenuity.” This scene 
was enacted with unfailing regularity three times a 
week for three terms. Alas, after the third term our 
young friend had ceased to be an ornament of the 
Royal Navy. Among his few disabilities, Wormling 
No. 3 included one which infallibly prevented him 
from ever being in time for any function except meals. 
Not even repeated corporal punishment could infect 
him with the mildest germ of punctuality, and at the 
end of his third term his parents were requested to 
transfer him to some other scene of action. They 
complied with the Admiralty’s request, and after a 
short interregnum he passed into the Army with 
flying colours. He served with great distinction and 
gallantry during the South African War, was specially 
promoted, and invested with every obtainable decora- 
tion, including, I believe, the Victoria Cross. 

He was commanding his battalion at the outbreak 
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of the Great War, and was killed during the retreat 
from Mons. 

Wormling No. 2 had a certain amount of cheek and 
a considerable passion for arguing the point. He also 
was quite unable to be afraid of anything or anybody, 
even when it would have paid him to be so. These 
three defects brought him the only punishment he 
ever received, and that punishment he richly deserved. 
On this occasion a certain naval instructor picked up 
Wormling No. 2’s note-book and commented on the 
untidy manner in which that note-book was compiled. 
‘“‘T have never seen such a slovenly writer as you are,” 
remarked the naval instructor. ‘Every page is covered 
with blots and smudges. Look here and here and 
here.” ‘I beg your pardon, sir,” replied Wormling 
No. 2; “but those blots were not made to-day, but 
a fortnight ago.” ‘Now, by the Lord Harry! what 
has that to do with it? ” exclaimed the naval instructor, 
“Would it matter whether you had murdered your 
grandmother to-day or a fortnight ago, so long as you 
had murdered her?” “Keep to the point, my dear 
sir,” answered Wormling No. 2; “keep to the point, 
and don’t get hold of the dirty end of the stick. We 
are discussing the making of blots, not the murdering 
of grandmothers.” 

Wormling No. 2 was reported for disrespect, 
and was punished for the same, and not even his 
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best friend could deny that he deserved what 
he got. 

One Sunday afternoon during my last term in the 
Britannia two second-term cadets, Collard and Mac- 
lean, went for a walk in the country. They saw what 
they thought was a grass-snake and they started to 
chase it. Collard caught the snake, but as soon as he 
picked it up the snake, which happened to be an adder, 
bit him severely. Collard immediately showed signs 
of having been poisoned. Maclean promptly sucked 
the wound, bound it up, and carried Collard, who was 
feeling desperately ill, back to the ship. 

The doctors were busy all through the night with 
Collard, and he very nearly died. But for Maclean’s 
prompt action Collard would have died. Maclean 
received the thanks of the Admiralty and a telescope. 
Not a bad start for one who was still in his first year of 
service. 

I joined my first ship, the Inflextble, at Gib- 
raltar, on the 1st September 1891, having come 
out from England on board the _ troopship 
Tamar. | 

While the Inflexible was at Gibraltar one of our 
midshipmen had a very unpleasant experience while 
riding in Spain. He was galloping along the beach, 
and when he passed close to a group of fishermen, 
who were hauling in their nets, a small boy suddenly 
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detached himself from the group, rushed in front of 
the pony, and fell on the ground, howling for all he 
was worth. The midshipman pulled up, and was 
immediately surrounded by a mob of fishermen, all 
shouting and screaming that the boy had been knocked 
down by the pony and badly injured. The Spanish 
police then appeared, arrested both midshipman and 
pony, and conveyed them to the local police station. 
After a vast amount of talk, which could not be called 
conversation, since the Spaniards could speak only 
Spanish and the midshipman only English, the latter 
produced all the money he had in his pockets, and 
when the Spaniards were thoroughly satisfied that there 
was not another penny to be obtained they allowed 
him to ride back to Gibraltar. Unfortunately he had 
not been previously warned that the small boy was only 
acting in obedience to parental instructions, and that 
the whole affair was merely an incident in the daily 
routine of a hard-working Spanish family who were 
imbued with the praiseworthy ambition of improving 
their standard of living. 

Although the Inflexible had been in commission for 
only a year she had already developed so many defects 
that the Admiralty ordered her to proceed from 
Gibraltar to Malta and there undergo a long refit. 
As soon as we arrived at Malta, the officers and ship’s 
company were cleared out of the ship, and were 
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hulked on board the Hibernia, an old wooden three- 
decker, and the Orton. 

Most of the officers were hulked on board the 
Orion. 

The Orion was an old central battery battleship, 
originally built in England for the Turkish navy, but 
purchased by the Admiralty during one of the peri- 
odical Russian scares. As she sometimes declined to 
answer her helm she was extremely dangerous to other 
ships, and having eventually rammed the Temeratre, 
when the latter was lying peacefully at anchor, she was 
sentenced to harbour service for the rest of her natural 
life. 

We midshipmen were very comfortable on board 
her, as our Captain, Frederick Samuel Vandermeulen, 
lived on shore and we were given the Captain’s fore 
cabin as a gun-room, for the Orton had never been 
designed to carry midshipmen. (I don’t suppose that 
midshipmen would ever be allowed in the Turkish 
navy.) The Captain’s fore cabin had large square 
ports, and through these we employed our spare time 
by endeavouring to improve our shooting, using 
catapults as weapons and the sterns of dghaiso-men 
as targets. Dghaisos were always hanging round the 
ship, and in fine weather the dghaiso-men often used 
to sleep in their boats. This practice was very con- 
venient to any midshipman who might wish to go on 
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shore without wasting time over the useless ceremony 
of putting his name in the Commander’s leave-book, 
from which it might be erased by him. A dghaiso 
could at any time be beckoned alongside under one of 
the square ports, which were very conveniently placed 
for both departing from and returning to one’s floating 
home from home. Perhaps if midshipmen had been 
allowed in the Turkish navy, the Or1on would not have 
been fitted with square ports. When we first went on 
board the Orton the only other ship lying in Malta 
Harbour was the Boadicea, refitting for a further com- 
mission as flagship on the East Indies station. We made 
great friends with her midshipmen, and on most evenings 
we used to forgather in the midshipmen’s canteen and 
indulge in conviviality, billiards, and gin and ginger- 
beer. One night, when the canteen closed at ten 
p.M., the Boadicea’s midshipmen had just shoved off 
from the canteen steps in a dghaiso, to go on board 
their ship, when they realised that one of their number 
was not in the dghaiso. They had just ordered the 
dghaiso-man to go back to the steps when the voice 
of their shipmate, whose consumption of gin had 
apparently exceeded his consumption of ginger-beer, 
was heard hailing: “‘Never mind, boys! [ve got lots 
of faith, I can easily run after you and catch you up.” 
He proceeded to put his theory into practice, and was 
with difficulty rescued from a gin cum ginger-beer cum 
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watery grave. Another of the Boadicea’s midshipmen, 
Mr W., later on in his career, though generally a most 
abstemious person, gained a great reputation for being 
on special occasions a champion consumer of beer, and 
this led to his becoming engaged in a very peculiar 
competition. ‘Two military officers were talking after 
dinner in the Union Club at Malta, and their con- 
versation turned to the subject of beer-drinking. 
Each of them knew a fellow who could drink more beer 
than the fellow the other knew, and without turning 
either a hair or hisstomach. The argument continued 
until at last one of them challenged the other to have 
a bet about this highly important question. The 
other accepted the challenge, and finally a competition 
was arranged to take place, in the lower bar of the 
Union Club at six p.m. on the following day, at which 
time and place each was to produce his champion. 
The next morning one of the military officers went 
on board Mr W.’s ship, told him about the com- 
petition that had been arranged, and asked him to be 
his champion. Mr W. agreed to comply with this 
request. At six o’clock that same evening Mr W., 
attended by his supporter, arrived on the duelling- 
ground and sat down to await the arrival of the other 
principal and his second. Suddenly the second ap- 
peared, and rushing up to Mr W. greeted him as 
follows: ‘‘I say, W., I have been hunting for you high 
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and low. I want you to take part in a beer-drinking 
competition. I have backed you to drink more beer 
than a bloke whom old X. is going to produce. I 
don’t know who his man is, but I’m jolly glad I have 
found you at last.” 

Then it dawned upon Mr W. that he had been 
backed to drink beer against himself! 

Soon after Christmas the flagship went off for a 
cruise. Her intended curriculum included a certain 
amount of shooting, in addition to a multitude of 
gunnery and torpedo practices. We soon heard the 
sad news that she had run on shore off Snipe Point, 
on the west coast of Greece. There was a hue and 
cry at Malta, and two battleships, with tugs and 
salvage plant, were immediately dispatched to her 
assistance. Some of our midshipmen were required 
for the tugs, and I hoped that I might be selected; 
but the Commander could rot bear the thought of 
being parted from me. After some weeks of arduous 
salvage work the flagship was towed off the reef by 
the two battleships, and as she was badly damaged 
she had to go back to Malta in order to be placed in a 
dry dock. When our midshipmen returned on board, 
fresh from their salvage performance, they had a 
strange story to relate. The Commander-in-Chief 
was a big, burly man, and he must have weighed a 
large number of stones. One morning while the 
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battleships were endeavouring to tow his flagship off 
the reef he walked on to the platform of the accom- 
modation ladder and, leaning against the brass hand- 
rail, he was gazing down at the sea when the brass 
handrail gave way, and he plunged headlong overboard. 
He came to the surface “bung up and bilge free,” and 
the Commander of the flagship, wild with anxiety for 
the safety of his Commander-in-Chief, forgot for a 
moment that no time is ever lost by the use of polite 
language and shouted to the side boy who was scrub- 
bing the accommodation ladder: ‘“‘Catch hold of the 
old snugger by the seat of his pants! Catch hold of 
the old snugger by the seat of his pants!” Fortun- 
ately the Commander-in-Chief’s head was still under 
water, so his ears escaped being polluted by these 
blasphemous exhortations. At that very same instant 
the flagship began to move, and she came off the 
reef. It was generally considered by the scientific- 
minded that the transference of the weight of the 
Commander-in-Chief to the sea had supplied the ship 
with that soupgon of additional buoyancy which 
enabled her to float. 

The Inflextble’s refit lasted all through the winter, 
but by April 1892 she was once more ready for sea; 
her officers and ship’s company re-embarked on 
board her, and she sailed to join the squadron of un- 
fortunate ships which in those days cruised eternally 
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about that part of the Mediterranean lying to the 
eastward of Cape Matapan. We all loathed and 
detested the Levant. There was nothing to do on 
shore, and at most of the places it was not safe to come 
off to the ship after sunset in a shore boat in parties 
of less than four. Much of my time was spent away 
from the ship in the whaler, of which boat I was 
midshipman, and which duty I thoroughly enjoyed. 
No midshipman ever objected to going away in charge 
of a boat, especially during hours when he would 
otherwise be doing school or some other kind of 
instruction or drill. The whaler was often away from 
the ship for several hours at a time, and during these 
expeditions I greatly improved my mind by listening 
to the conversation of my boat’s crew. My boat’s 
crew were arguing one day about a man who had been 
discharged from the Navy—services no longer required. 
Apparently they were of the opinion that in taking 
this step the Admiralty had exceeded its lawful 
authority. After a while the coxswain joined in. 
“Well, you chaps,” he remarked, “‘you can dry up 
talking about what you don’t understand. I know 
the Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions 
from clew to earring, and I tells you all that the 
Admiralty can do what they like with us. They can 
hang us, they can shoot us, and they can drown us. 
There’s only two things they can’t do to us: they can’t 
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boil us in the coppers and they can’t put us in the 
family way.” 

On another occasion I heard a heated discussion as 
to whether the tail of a fox was known as a fox’s brush 
or a fox’s bush. At length the bow man settled the 
question. “I comes from a hunting county,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I knows full well that whenever the hounds 
kill a fox the lady who is first in at the death is always 
presented with the fox’s bush.” 

The spelling of the Navy in those days was somewhat 
phonetic. A gunner who was watching a boatswain 
making out his store accounts criticised the latter for 
spelling the word blocks, “‘blox.” ‘‘ Well,” replied the 
boatswain, “if b-l-o-x don’t spell ‘blocks’ what the 
blanky blanking blank does it spell?” The gunner, 
I believe, was unable to answer the question. 

The lower-deck pronunciation of the names of ships 
was also peculiar. The Imperteuse was invariably 
called the Imperoose, the Volage the Vollidge, the 
Sanspareil the Sansparale, the Faseur the Joshua, and 
the Heroine the Urine. 

Two friends of mine had a very unpleasant experi- 
ence when away from their ship and in charge of a duty 
boat—at least, one was in charge and the other was 
his passenger. I am afraid this experience may have 
shortened their lives. They belonged to a ship the 
Captain of which was a widower with a large family. 
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He was one of those widowers who do not believe in 
the proverb “Once bitten, twice shy,” and it was 
well known that he was exceedingly anxious to marry 
again. The ship was visiting a port in the Medi- 
terranean, and one afternoon one of these midshipmen 
was ordered to go on shore in a cutter for beef, 
vegetables, and bread. The midshipman knew from 
experience that the cutter would have to wait some 
time while the stewards and butchers procured the 
provisions, so he requested another midshipman to 
keep him company. This the other midshipman was 
only too ready to do, as he would escape from after- 
noon school, and he therefore informed the naval 
instructor, who was only recently caught and sadly 
lacking in experience, that the Commander had given 
orders that two midshipmen were required to take 
charge of the cutter. 

Now, not far from the landing-place lived an 
Englishman with his wife and only daughter. They 
had been very hospitable to all the officers of the ship, 
and especially to the midshipmen, who had been 
allowed a free gangway into the house. No sooner 
had the cutter reached the landing-place, and the 
butchers and stewards been dispatched to procure the 
fresh provisions, than the two midshipmen hurried 
off to the Englishman’s house, and were shown up 
into the drawing-room, where the daughter was sitting 
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by herself, her father and mother having gone out for 
the afternoon. The daughter was a particular friend 
of these two midshipmen; she ordered them whisky- 
and-sodas and cigarettes, and they were soon very much 
at their ease. Suddenly a native servant, who must 
have known a thing or two, rushed into the drawing- 
room and informed the midshipmen that their 
Captain had called, and was on his way upstairs. For 
one moment their presence of mind forsook them; but 
the daughter of the house managed to retain hers, and 
she made her guests crawl under a sofa, carrying their 
tumblers with them; and she had just time to seat 
herself on the same sofa when the Captain was 
announced. 

The weather was very hot, and under the sofa there 
was a great deal of dust, but very little room; so the 
midshipmen lay huddled together, sweltering with 
heat, and quaking with fear lest one of them should 
sneeze and be discovered, in which case they knew 
that nothing could save them from being hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. 

No sooner had the servant retired than the Captain 
threw himself on his knees in front of the daughter of 
the house and exclaimed in the tenderest of tones: 
**Matilda, I want you to be my wife and a mother to 
my eight children.” The unfortunate girl buried her 
face in her hands and burst into hysterical laughter, 
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while the midshipmen almost ruptured themselves 
in their efforts to preserve their self-control. The 
Captain rose to his feet, stood for a minute or two 
gazing at the young lady with amazement and righteous 
indignation deeply printed on his countenance, then 
without another word he strode from the room, went 
downstairs, and left the house for ever. 

After allowing their Captain sufficient time in which 
to make an offing, the midshipmen crept out of their 
place of concealment, greatly shaken both in mind and 
body by their narrow escape. They retreated from 
the house by the back door, and, while thanking 
Providence for mercies recently received, they speedily 
regained their boat without any further mishap. 

On board the Inflextble there was a general mess for 
ward-room and gun-room officers. This experiment 
answered very well, though I believe it has never been 
repeated. The reason why it existed on board the 
Inflexible was because she originally was not intended 
to carry midshipmen and therefore no gun-room had 
been built into her. When so-called mastless ships 
first came into being the Admiralty flatly refused to 
allow midshipmen to go to sea under such demoralising 
conditions. But as the number of masted ships 
decreased, and the number of mastless ships increased, 
the Admiralty were obliged to make the best of a 
bad job. 
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The officers who were on watch during meal-times 
had their meals after they had been relieved, and on 
such occasions lieutenants and midshipmen sat to- 
gether at the centre table. The former invariably 
entertained the latter with appalling accounts of the 
bullying that went on when they were midshipmen. 
According to them, every gun-room in their young 
days contained a linen-press, and the sub-lieutenants 
used constantly to amuse themselves by placing the 
fattest and thinnest midshipmen inside the linen- 
press and then screwing it down till the thin midship- 
man fainted. These blood-curdling legends go some 
way to prove that, even in the far-off and benighted 
days of which I am writing, the naval officer was not 
entirely devoid of vivid imagination. Personally I 
have never been bullied. I have frequently been 
beaten, but I have always deserved it. I hope I 
benefited from it. I fancy I did. In my opinion it 
is the greatest pity that corporal punishment has in 
modern times become the privilege of the few instead 
of remaining the right of all. I once asked a very 
gallant, distinguished, and extremely kind-hearted 
military officer, who joined the Army half-way 
through the nineteenth century, if he had seen many 
men flogged. He replied: “Not many; but a certain 
number.” ‘*What was the effect of the flogging?” 
IT asked. “Well,” he replied, “it is very hard to say, 
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because as a rule a man was only flogged for such a 
serious offence that he was also dismissed from the 
Army. But I remember one case when a man was 
flogged for habitual drunkenness. He belonged to 
my company, and as a subaltern in the company I 
had to count the number of lashes. When the 
punishment was over the man was released from the 
triangle, and as he was putting on his shirt I heard 
him mutter to himself: ‘By God! that has made a 
new man of me.’ That man served with me for 
twelve more years, and he was killed by my side 
during the Ashanti War. Ever since his flogging his 
conduct had been excellent; he never again com- 
mitted the slightest offence, and he became the most 
exemplary soldier.” 

I fancy the greatest drawback to flogging as a 
punishment was that it tended to demoralise the 
flogger far more than it tended to degrade the 
floggee. | 

The Nile was our chummy ship, and the Commander 
of the Nile was Reginald Prothero. He was bosom- 
friends with our Commander, George Henry Cherry, 
and both of them were the hardest of nuts and the 
grimmest of martinets. A yarn concerning Prothero’s 
intense dislike for the good-morning habit drifted 
across from the Nile to the Inflextble. 

A young Marine officer joined the Nile late at night. 
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The following morning he turned out early and 
came on deck. Prothero was walking up and down 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck. The young 
Marine officer went up to him and saluted, saying: 
““Good morning, sir.” Prothero replied: ‘Good 
morning be damned! Walk on the other side of the 
quarter-deck.” 

Now I have always believed this story about 
Prothero to be true. I have been wrong. No less a 
person than Cherry, shortly before his death, told me 
that this story was not connected with Prothero, but 
with someone else—I forget who it was. But although 
I have told this story of Prothero I have by no means 
done so from reasons similar to those given by a 
certain boatswain. This boatswain had just related 
a most scandalous anecdote concerning an extremely 
distinguished flag officer. The gunner was shocked, 
and said: “‘Surely you don’t believe that story about 
Admiral Nonesuch?” ‘I don’t believe it,’? answered 
the boatswain; ‘‘but I hates the old bastard, so I 
always tells it about him.” 

The Merchant Service also possesses a “‘good- 
morning” legend, which does not greatly differ from 
the naval version. An able seaman is staying on shore 
in a boarding-house. He has spent all his money, 
and the boarding-house master 1s allowing him credit. 
One morning, while the able seaman is eating his 
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breakfast, the boarding-house master enters the room. 
The able seaman stands up and bows. ‘Good 
morning, sir,” he remarks, and the boarding-house 
master responds with: ‘‘Good morning be damned! 
Go and get a ship.” 

As at nearly every place we visited there were but 
few attractions on shore which could possibly lure 
either the officers or the men from their ships, the 
evenings in harbour were often devoted to harmony. 
Whenever the weather was fine, impromptu lower- 
deck sing-songs were the order for the night. Asa 
rule, only sentimental songs were sung, especially 
those with long drawn-out choruses into which the 
men could throw the full weight of their lungs. 
However foolish might be the words the tunes always 
went with a swing, and the effect of several hundred 
men singing these songs was very impressive, especi- 
ally when heard at a distance sufficient to lend 
enchantment. 

Two very favourite ditties were The Miner’s Dream 
of Home and Maggie Murphy's Home. At the end of 
each of these songs a rather ribald parody of the 
chorus would frequently be sung. I forget the actual 
words of the proper choruses, but I regret to say that 
I can clearly remember every word of the ribald 
parodies. The chorus of The Miner’s Dream of Home 
was parodied as follows: 
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“T saw the back kitchen in which I was born, 
I saw the old slum in the Dials 
Where I played as a boy, 
With a brick for a toy, 
And was known as a lurcher for miles; 
And Pa was boosing nightly, 
And Mother was shifting the gin, 
While the lodger was taking the old girl out 
And the old man in.” 


The parodied chorus of Maggie Murphy’s Home 
went something like this: 
“Tf you want a fight on Sunday night 
Then come along with me, 
When all the boys and all the girls 
Are out upon the spree. 
There’s a bulldog in the corner 
To give the house a tone, 


And it’s ten to one you leave your pants 
In Maggie Murphy’s Home.” 


In January 1893 I was appointed to the Royal 
Arthur. The Royal Arthur was a brand-new cruiser, 
and was about to be commissioned at Portsmouth as 
the flagship of Sir Harry Stephenson, who had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific station. 
I was ordered a passage to England on board the 
store ship Humber. ‘There was only one other mid- 
shipman besides myself on board; he was also 
appointed to the Royal Arthur, and as neither of us 
was required for duty, and we were both terribly 
sea-sick, we spent most of the passage turned in, in 
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were both so sea-sick that we lost all count of time. 
On one occasion we woke up and saw daylight showing 
dimly through our scuttle, whenever that same scuttle 
was not covered with green water. As we were feeling 
rather better, and slightly hungry, we decided to turn 
out in time for breakfast. We dragged ourselves out 
of our bunks and with pain and loathing put on our 
clothes, after which effort we repaired to the ward- 
room, or saloon as it was called in troopers, only to 
find that it was nearly half-past four in the afternoon, 
and tea was being cleared away. So we were obliged 
to contain ourselves in hunger till dinner-time. 

The night before we arrived at Portsmouth we were 
all cheerful, for although the cold was intense the 
sea was very smooth. While we were sitting round 
the table after dinner the doctor related the following 
adventure: 

“When I first left Haslar I was appointed to a ship 
in the Mediterranean and sent out to Malta in a 
trooper. I had never before been out of England. 
I was full of enthusiasm, and I was ready to take an 
interest in anything. I joined my ship at Malta on 
the Thursday in Holy Week, and after luncheon on 
Good Friday I went on shore for a walk. This was 
the first time I had ever set foot on foreign soil. I 
strolled along the Marina; went up the Nix Mangare 
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Steps, and was just crossing a street, when I saw a 
procession coming down that street, carrying a statue 
and chanting. As this seemed to be something well 
worth looking at I stood still, smoking my pipe, and 
gazing at the procession as it approached. 

‘Suddenly there was a wild yell, and in one second 
I found myself surrounded by a mob of frenzied 
Maltese, all of whom were screaming with rage and 
gesticulating wildly. My hat was knocked off my head, 
my pipe was struck out of my mouth, I was thrown 
down on the pavement, rolled over with energy, and 
danced upon with vigour. 

‘Just as I had recovered from the first shock of 
assault, and was trying to get up from the ground, 
two Maltese policemen came upon the scene, and 
rushed to my rescue. They scattered my assailants, 
picked me up, dusted me down, retrieved my pipe 
and collected my hat. JI asked one of them, who spoke 
a little English, to tell me why I had been assaulted 
in this fashion. ‘Ah, signor,’ he replied, ‘de people 
dey carry de statue of Saint Paul, and you stand and 
look with de hat on de head, and de pipe in de mouth. 
What for you no pay de respect to de statue of Saint 
Paul?’ I explained to the policeman, as best I could, 
that I had erred only from ignorance. I gave them 
each a shilling, thanked them for their services, and 
we parted the best of friends. 
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“As I continued on my way I firmly resolved that 
in future I would take every precaution to avoid giving 
offence to the susceptibilities of the aborigines. I 
was soon to have an opportunity for displaying my 
good resolutions, for I turned a corner and found 
another procession, which was also carrying a statue, 
advancing towards me. I hastily determined that this 
time I would leave no stone unturned in my efforts 
to please the populace. I hastily knocked out my pipe 
and put it in my pocket. I then pulled out my 
handkerchief, spread it on the pavement, removed 
my hat, and kneeling down on the handkerchief I 
closed my eyes and humbly bowed my head. My 
ears were promptly saluted with deafening screams of 
rage. A mass of people rushed at me, pushed me 
over before I could rise from my knees, spat on me, 
jumped on me, kicked me, and were making every 
effort to dismember me, when I was suddenly torn 
from their grasp and I found myself once more under 
the protection of the same two policemen. Again 
they enacted the part of the Good Samaritan, and 
again I asked them for the reason of my obvious 
unpopularity. ‘Oh, my God Almighty, signor,’ one 
of them replied, ‘what for do you say de prayers to 
de statue of Judas Iscariot? De people, dey take de 
statue of Judas Iscariot to burn it in de fire, and you 
say de prayers to de statue of Judas Iscariot. Oh, 
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my God Almighty, signor, what for do you do 
that?” 

As soon as the Humber arrived at Portsmouth I 
was discharged to the Victory, which really meant the 
Marlborough. I reported myself on board the Marl- 
borough, and was promptly given leave till further 
orders; so I went home, to recruit peacefully my 
energies, exhausted as they were by the labours of the 
previous eighteen months. I spent some of my leave 
in London, where I was arrested by a mounted 
policeman for furious riding in Rotten Row, sum- 
moned to appear at Marlborough Street Police Court, 
and fined two pounds. The remainder I spent in 
Warwickshire, and in one way or another I managed 
.to get about ten days’ hunting. 


C HAPTER tT WO 


HE Royal Arthur, like all ships of that class, 

was a beautiful steamer, and she loped out to 

the Pacific at twelve knots without turning a 
hair, a great feat of steaming in those days. On our 
way through the Magellan Straits we anchored one 
evening, so as to be able to pass through a dangerous 
narrow in daylight. As soon as we anchored, canoes 
full of Tierra del Fuegans came alongside. Some of 
the men came on board and asked for tobacco. They 
were all more or less naked, and as they were a dirty 
yellow in colour, their nakedness, as in the case of 
white pigs, seemed more indecent than it would have 
seemed had they been black. 

I believe the Tierra del Fuegans are the lowest form 
of human beings, lower even than the Australian 
black fellow, and that they live entirely upon shellfish. 
They never allow their women on board any ship, 
as they have profited from their sad experience of 
whalers and sealing schooners, the crews of which 
have sometimes kidnapped the women and taken them 
to sea. The women did not look sufficiently tempting 
for anyone to wish to kidnap them, but then I suppose 


sailors don’t care, and never did. 
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The first port in the Pacific at which we anchored 
was Coquimbo, and there we proceeded to coal. 
After coaling we gave general leave for the first time 
since leaving Portsmouth. There are certain places 
in the world where the atmosphere seems to be fully 
charged with all the bacilli of dissipation and riotous 
behaviour. Coquimbo was one of these places. In 
spite of the awful warning in Coquimbo Harbour the 
sailors invariably forgot themselves when they went 
on shore there. 

The awful warning consisted of H.M.S. Liffey, a 
fine old frigate, which the Chileans very kindly allowed 
us to keep moored in Coquimbo Harbour for something 
like thirty years. She was a store ship and also a 
prison ship. A lapse from virtue south of the Equator 
was rewarded with a holiday on board the Liffey and 
unlimited shot drill, while a lapse from virtue north 
of the Equator was rewarded with a holiday in the 
civil prison at Victoria, where the food was good, 
tobacco could be obtained, and complete leisure was 
only occasionally interrupted by a little peaceful 
weeding in the Governor’s gardens. One of the 
Champion’s foretop-boom tricers told me that during 
his forty-two days in Victoria prison his weight had 
increased by eleven pounds, and he had had practical 
experience of every prison in the British Empire that 
was adapted to the needs of naval ratings. 
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Coquimbo was a fine place for riding. You could 
hire a pony for a very small sum in Chilean paper 
dollars, that were so dirty as to make the sum seem 
even smaller. Then you could gallop for seven miles 
on end along a hard, firm sandy beach to the other side 
of the bay, where stood the town of Serena. Arrived 
at Serena you could for another small amount obtain 
the most excellent and enormous meal at the hotel, in 
a room decorated with pictures which ought to have 
been hung with their faces to the wall. Then, re- 
freshed in both body and mind, you could gallop back 
seven miles to Coquimbo. 

We now came into contact with some of our station 
mates, and from them we gleaned various legends 
which had been hanging about the Pacific for years. 

One legend was about a corvette, the Captain and 
Chaplain of which made a hobby of converting every- 
one they met. They had no luck at all with the 
Papist dagoes on the mainland; but eventually, when 
cruising round the islands, they struck one where 
Christianity of any brand was quite unknown. Here 
they set to work and, what is more, their efforts were 
rewarded by the wholesale conversion of the in- 
habitants to the creed of Canterbury. The King of 
the island especially became the hottest convert the 
world has ever seen. When the time arrived for 
the corvette to leave the island the King presented 
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the ship with a large collection of remarkably fine pigs, 
and he obtained a promise from the Captain that they 
should be eaten on Christmas Day. 

The corvette sailed from the island towards the 
end of November. For the first week or two the pigs 
flourished in their new environment, but when the 
second week in December commenced they started to 
fall sick and die, at such a rate that there was practically 
no hope of any of them surviving long enough to be 
eaten on Christmas Day. The Captain was a man of 
his word, who scorned to break his promise even when 
made to an untutored savage, so he summoned the 
Chaplain and the First Lieutenant to asolemn conclave. 
After considerable discussion it was decided to 
antedate Christmas Day, and to celebrate that festival 
on 15th December. The First Lieutenant protested 
vehemently, and insisted that such an anticipation 
of Christmas Day would be both blasphemous and 
profane, but he was overruled by the combination of 
Captain and Chaplain. 

After divisions on 14th December the chief boat- 
swain’s mate was ordered to pipe: “‘D’ye hear there. 
To-morrow will be Christmas Day.” The mess 
decks were decorated in a suitable manner and the 
pigs were killed. On 15th December, Christmas Day 
routine was carried out: Divine Service was per- 
formed, the Christmas hymns were sung, and the pigs 
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were eaten. The First Lieutenant attended Divine 
Service only under protest. But he flatly refused to 
“Hark to the Herald Angels Singing,” and eventually 
was passed over for promotion. He ever afterwards 
attributed this blighting of his professional prospects 
to the delicate constitutions of converted pigs. 

Some of the gunboats out in the Pacific spent so much 
of their time either at sea or in the back of beyond 
that they were inclined to become slightly piratical 
in their habits. The previous flagship had left behind 
a legend that one Sunday forenoon she arrived in a 
certain South American harbour at nine o’clock. A 
British gunboat was lying at anchor in the same 
harbour; but, in spite of the day and the hour, neither 
her ensign nor her jack had yet been hoisted; no sign 
of human life could be observed on board of her; no 
officer of the guard had made an appearance, and her 
captain had not shown any desire to wait upon the 
Admiral. After repeated signals to the gunboat had 
remained unanswered, and not the slightest attention 
had been paid by her either to blasts on the siren or to 
guns being fired, the Flag Captain went away in his gig 
to find out what might be the reason for this unwonted 
taciturnity. He was pulled to the gunboat, and when 
close alongside he ordered the gig to lay on her oars, 
while he personally hailed again and again: ‘‘Gunboat 
1? At length, after repeated hails, a scuttle was 
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opened, and through it appeared a towsled head, 
preceded by an unshaven face and supported by a 
pyjama collar. 

The mouth in the unshaven face said: “Sir?” 
““Who are you?” inquired the Flag Captain. ‘‘The 
navigating officer, sir,” replied the face. “Is your 
captain on board?” asked the Flag Captain. “No, 
sir,’ answered the face. ‘‘Where is he?” asked the 
Flag Captain. “I don’t know, sir,” responded the 
face; “but last Tuesday he sent off to his valet for a 
new hat and three clean collars.” The remainder of 
this legend has most fortunately been drowned in 
oblivion. 

When the Royal Arthur arrived at Esquimalt an 
American four-masted schooner was lying at anchor 
in the harbour. Early the following morning she 
sailed, and lying at anchor in the berth she had 
occupied was a boat belonging to one of the Esquimalt 
watermen. In the stern sheets of the boat was a 
small parcel containing money and a note thanking 
the waterman for the loan of his boat. Four of the 
Royal Arthur seamen who had been granted all-night 
leave had borrowed the boat in the middle watch, 
pulled themselves off to the schooner, anchored the 
boat astern of her, and sailed in the schooner. 

There was always a good deal of deserting from 
men-of-war on the Pacific station. Whenever a ship’s 
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company was selected for the Pacific the drafting 
offices in the depots used to send out as many “‘bad 
hats” as possible, in the hope of seeing the last of 
them. Many of the deserters joined the American 
navy. An American naval officer told me that once 
when his ship was lying at Seattle he was sent on shore 
in charge of a cutter. While lying alongside the 
landing-place he saw a detachment of red-coated 
British Marines marching smartly along the front, 
under the charge of a sergeant. When this detach- 
ment arrived abreast of where his boat was lying the 
sergeant halted them, fronted them, and stood them 
at ease. Then the sergeant saluted the American 
midshipman and asked: ‘Do you want any men on 
board your ship, sir?” ‘‘Who may you be?” inquired 
the American midshipman. ‘‘We were the Marine 
detachment of that English man-of-war over there,” 
replied the sergeant; ‘‘but we are now free American 
citizens.” ‘The American midshipman took them off 
to his ship, and they all joined the American 
navy. 

As soon as the Royal Arthur arrived at Esquimalt 
the Commander-in-Chief gave orders that the senior 
midshipman and I were to be discharged on board the 
Champion, a masted corvette, in order that we might 
endeavour to learn something about masts and sails. 
We joined the Champion, and shortly afterwards the 
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Champion sailed for a three-months’ cruise in the 
Behring Sea. 

The Champion cruised as far north as St Matthew 
Island, and there we all landed, in hopes of shooting 
polar bears, but ne’er a polar bear did any of us see. 
To the north-west of St Matthew Island was another 
small island, known as Hall Island. St Matthew 
Island and Hall Island were very inaccurately surveyed 
forty years ago. When we sailed from St Matthew 
Island, on the day following our blank bear-hunt, we . 
steered due north for several hours and then due west. 
We thought we had made ample allowance for the tides 
and any inaccuracies in the survey, and were well 
clear of Hall Island. We were surrounded by a dense 
fog the whole time, and were steaming dead slow with 
leadsmen in both channels. At about half-past seven 
in the evening, when the boatswain was officer of the 
watch and I was the midshipman of the watch, the 
masthead look-out sang out: ‘“‘Land right ahead!” 
And so it was, and only just ahead too—huge per- 
pendicular cliffs stretching away on either side and 
reaching right up overhead into the fog. 

The boatswain with commendable promptitude 
rushed to the engine-room telegraph, but inadvertently 
put it to full speed ahead instead of full speed astern. 
Fortunately he corrected his mistake without much 
delay, for by the time the ship began to gather stern- 
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way the end of our jib boom was about to bore a nasty 
hole in the cliff, and Hall Island might have been 
seriously damaged. 

The Behring Sea is nearly always wrapped in a 
blanket of fog, and a mighty cold blanket too. The 
ward-room officers had a stove, but the gun-room 
atmosphere was perishing, and we used to sit round 
the table with rugs over our shoulders, shivering with 
cold. Fortunately the Captain used to allow us to 
use his fore cabin for school, and there we had the 
benefit of a fire. 

Our parson took the most tremendous trouble with 
us. He not only rode us hard during the hours of 
school, but he hustled us about all the other subjects 
we had to learn, and he himself had also managed to 
accumulate a vast store of assorted professional 
knowledge, and knew a great deal about everything 
that went on inthe ship. He used to urge us to write 
essays about the places we visited, and he always gave 
prizes for the best essay. 

We arrived back in Esquimalt about the beginning 
of October, to find an Indian summer blazing away in 
all its glory, and trying to make the forests look like 
Joseph’s coat of many colours. We found that the 
Garnet, also a corvette, had arrived at Esquimalt after 
a long cruise round the islands from north to south, and 
then from south to north, along the west coasts of the 
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western hemisphere. The Garnet was the only other 
ship on the station, besides the flagship, that carried 
midshipmen. 

The Garnet had experienced a very exciting time 
during her cruise, because between Tahiti and Val- 
paraiso they had run short of food, and from the 
Captain downwards all hands were on “six over two,” 
or in other words, six men had to live on two men’s 
rations. During this period of short commons one of 
the men became very ill, and was laid up in the sick- 
bay. He had to have a special diet provided for 
him out of the medical comforts on board, of which 
fortunately there was a good supply. 

One day the meal intended for the sick man was 
stolen from the galley. The cook was very much 
annoyed, and so was the doctor, but as another meal 
was promptly prepared for the invalid he at any rate 
had no cause for complaint. On the following day 
the doctor told the cook to prepare two meals for the 
sick man, to keep a sharp eye on one of these, but to be 
somewhat careless about the other. In the one about 
which the cook was to be intentionally careless the 
doctor placed the merest soupgon of croton-oil. As 
was sincerely hoped by both the doctor and the cook, 
this specially prepared but carelessly guarded meal 
vanished again, as on the previousday. ‘That evening, 
after dark, the officer of the watch noticed that a large 
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number of men were crowded round the lee waterway 
and roaring with laughter. As the ship was under 
sail, and not under steam, he walked forward to 
investigate the reason for their mirth. Rolling in the 
lee waterway was a man who, while endeavouring to 
twist his body into a figure-of-eight knot, piteously 
implored his shipmates to knock him on the head and 
throw him overboard. No disciplinary action was taken, 
but never again did food disappear from the galley. 

The navigator of the Garnet was a very remarkable 
character. On board he was always staid, conscien- 
tious, and reliable; but once the sole of his foot 
touched terra firma he was apt to become excited. I 
once overheard the First Lieutenant of the Garnet 
talking about this officer to our First Lieutenant. 
“Our navigating officer,” he said, “is a peculiar 
individual, very peculiar indeed. For instance, he 
will come to me on Sunday evening and ask for leave 
to accompany the Chaplain, the Fleet Surgeon, and 
the Fleet Paymaster to evening service. At four 
o’clock on the following morning he will come into my 
cabin, wake me up, and explain that unfortunately 
the police have arrested the Fleet Surgeon, the Fleet 
Paymaster, and the Chaplain, and will I lend him some 
money so that he can return on shore and bail them 
out.” Of course the First Lieutenant of the Garnet 
was speaking only figuratively. 
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On a former occasion, while serving in another ship 
on a different station, this same navigator approached 
one of his messmates with a request for a considerable 
loan of money in order to pay some bills on shore. 
The messmate lent the money, and the navigator went 
on shore to pay the bills. Some three hours later the 
messmate also went on shore, and as he walked through 
the streets of the town he happened to pass some 
auction rooms where a sale was in progress, and as 
he passed he heard the voice of the navigator raised on 
high. He entered, and found the owner of the voice, 
in a state of considerable exaltation, bidding excitedly 
for every article put up for sale. The messmate 
eventually managed to persuade the navigator to leave 
this field of action, but not before the latter had had 
knocked down to him eighteen thousand yards of 
assorted wallpapers and three night commodes. 

I remember coming down to Esquimalt one night 
after dining in Victoria with some of my messmates. 
As our boat had not yet come in for us we went into 
a public-house to keep out of the cold air. As we 
entered the bar we heard through a closed door the 
sound of music and singing, so we opened the door 
and peeped in. A bluejacket was playing the piano, 
a signal man was singing a highly sentimental song 
with a long agonising refrain about the flowers on 
his angel mother’s grave, two stokers were seated on 
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the table, assisting the singer whenever he arrived at 
the aforesaid refrain, and a Royal Marine was leaning 
against the piano and being vociferously sick into the 
interior of the instrument. 

During our stay at Esquimalt there were present 
in the harbour, besides ourselves and the Garnet, the 
Nymph and the Pheasant. Both these ships were 
barquentine-rigged, so all four were classed as masted 
ships and were able to drill against each other. This 
was a pleasant change from the endless drilling of 
the fore against the main, and the emulation en- 
gendered was intense. Once when shifting topsails 
an able seaman, called Tubby Reed, got his foot 
caught in the bunt of the sail, and before he could 
clear it the sail was triced up to the masthead, with 
him suspended head downwards. He kept shouting: 
“Ang on! ’Ang on!” and the captain of the top 
kept shouting back: “‘’Ang on yourself, Tubby, ’ang 
on yourself!” Then the Admiral signalled sternly: 
“Silence aloft!” to the Champion, and all was hushed. 
Luckily for Tubby he managed to follow the advice 
of the captain of the top. 

Towards the end of October the Champion received 
orders to proceed on a cruise round the South Sea 
Islands, calling first at Honolulu, in the Sandwich 
Islands, and off we went, delighted with the prospect 
of spending several months away from the society of 
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the flagship and the paternal eye of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Unfortunately we left the messman behind. He 
went on shore the evening before we sailed—as he 
said, to get the rest of his sea stock. He did not 
return; but just as we were getting under way a note 
was brought off, addressed to the First Lieutenant, 
the contents of which were as follows: “Dear sir, by 
the time you get this, I shall be no more. Yours 
affectionately, etc.” Then under the signature was 
drawn a skull and crossbones, and the word DETH 
printed in large letters. Shortly after our arrival at 
Honolulu he appeared on the scene, having been 
arrested and sent after us by the Admiral. He had only 
been on the most terrific bust, and was partially for- 
given, but never more was he to be messman of ours. 
We were not very sorry. He messed both the ward- 
room and the gun-room—the former indifferently, the 
latter atrociously. He was also inclined to be witty 
at our expense. Our sub-lieutenant asked him why 
there were no pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. He 
replied: “‘I am sorry, sir, you couldn’t have pancakes 
to-day; but to-morrow is Ash Wednesday and I can 
promise you you'll get ’ash all right,” and he kept his 
word. After he had been deposed from the position 
of messman the captain’s steward took on all three 
messes. 
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As soon as we were clear of the Juan de Fuca 
Straits we ran into a howling gale off Cape Flattery; 
the forecastle wash-deck locker carried away its lash- 
ings, was washed across the forecastle, jammed the 
starboard look-out man against the sheet anchor, and 
smashed both his legs so severely that it was necessary 
to amputate them. He lingered till we arrived at 
Honolulu, and then died. 

This gale lasted only for a day or two, and then we 
caught the north-east trades, which took us comfort- 
ably to Honolulu in about a fortnight. It was a 
wonderfully pleasant trip. During the previous year 
the Champion had been to Honolulu and right round 
the South Sea Islands. Everyone who had already 
made this trip was delighted to get a chance of repeat- 
ing it, and those who had not were enchanted by the 
accounts given by those who had. 

On our arrival at Honolulu we moored in a berth 
between two American men-of-war, the Philadelphia 
and the Adams. The discipline on board these two 
ships was extremely interesting to watch. Once I 
saw four black sailors belonging to the Philadelphia 
sitting on a stage and painting her side. Suddenly 
the officer on watch, who was evidently getting bored 
with his watch, cast off one of the stage lanyards, 
with the result that the four black sailors with their 
pots and brushes fell into the harbour. 
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Loud and long rang out merry peals of laughter, 
as the black sailors swam to the gangway and climbed 
inboard. The American ships were very clean, and 
so were the men, but everything was done as if it did 
not matter. Their boats when pulling about the 
harbour were a joke to watch. 

The Champion nearly always had “Distressed 
British Subjects” on board. They used to be put on 
board in foreign ports by British Consuls, and they 
could be got rid of again only by landing them at ports 
in the British Empire, or by sending them on board 
British ships bound for ports in the British Empire. 
I remember that towards the end of the commission we 
picked up at Callao a “Distressed British Subject” 
who had been chief steward of the Palais Royal, 
which ship was bought and converted into a yacht 
by Mr Wells, the man who broke the bank at Monte 
Carlo. 

Now our Captain had a cook, a non-continuous 
service cook. This cook could cook very well when he 
liked, but as a rule he did not like. He was one of 
those people who can only be described as a thorough- 
bred son of a lady dog. No sooner did we settle down 
comfortably at Honolulu, and there was no chance of 
our moving for some time to come, than this cook 
proceeded to lower the Borgia record. Our Captain 
stood this for so long as his bodily health remained 
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unimpaired, but when eventually he felt that his 
constitution was becoming steadily undermined he 
pulled what was left of him together and he sacked the 
cook. That does not mean that the cook was discharged 
on shore. Far from it. He remained on board as a 
‘Distressed British Subject,” drawing no pay, doing 
no work, but getting a ration, which was two-thirds 
of the ordinary full ration. I don’t think he minded 
this. He did a good deal of cooking for the lower-deck 
messes and received money for his work. 

One day a British brig called the L’ Avenir arrived 
at Honolulu from New South Wales. She sailed into 
the harbour with her Red Ensign hoisted upside down. 
This of course meant that she was in distress. One 
of our lieutenants immediately boarded her, and her 
captain told him that, though bound for Vancouver, 
he was obliged to put in to Honolulu because his 
crew had mutinied and thrown the pump-handles 
overboard. Eventually a Court of Inquiry was held 
on board the Champion in order to investigate the 
whole affair. The Court consisted of our Captain, 
who was the president, the British Consul, our First 
Lieutenant, and our navigating officer. The captain 
of the L’ Avenir, who was also the owner, was the most 
enormous man that I have ever seen. He had spent 
his early years at sea, then he had given up the sea and 
become a prize-fighter. Having amassed some money 
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in the prize-ring he retired, and set up a public-house. 
The public-house was not wholly a success, so he sold 
it, bought the L’ Avenir, and went to sea again. 

When the investigation commenced, the captain 
complained that the second mate and the cook, a 
French nigger from Martinique, had together stirred 
up the crew to mutiny. The crew had very little to 
say either one way or another, but both the second 
mate and the black cook were very voluble in their 
accusations against their captain, who, they main- 
tained, had treated everyone on board with inhuman 
brutality. The cook went so far as to produce a 
tooth which he swore the captain had knocked out of 
his head. He also produced a space in his mouth 
and the tooth certainly fitted into the space. Unfor- 
tunately, our doctor diagnosed the tooth as one of a 
brand provided by nature for sheep. This piece of 
medical evidence gravely discounted the value of the 
cook’s testimony. The captain admitted striking 
the second mate, and the crew admitted throwing the 
pump-handles overboard, but professed penitence and 
an anxiety to return to their duty. The captain was 
fined for striking the second mate, who forgave him. 
The cook, being a French subject, was sacked, and the 
whole proceedings ended in harmony. 

Two days later the captain of the L’ Avenir came on 
board the Champion to see our Captain. He told our 
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Captain that he was ready for sea and proposed to sail 
at six o’clock that evening. Both his second mate and 
crew were working satisfactorily, but he was still short 
of a cook. Our Captain’s face brightened. “I’ve 
got a cook for you,” said he, and he told the sentry to 
pass the word for his late cook, whose name was Smart. 
Smart soon came aft and saluted our Captain. 

“Now, Smart,” said the Captain, “I’ve got a first- 
rate job for you. This gentleman is captain of a 
British merchant ship and he is bound for Vancouver. 
He wants a cook, and I have recommended you to him. 
Pack your bag, and he will take you with him now.” 
Smart eyed the captain of the L’ Avenir and remarked 
that he was very happy on board the Champion. ‘‘I 
dare say you are,” replied our Captain, “but I can’t 
allow you to miss your opportunities. Here’s a real 
good chance for you to earn your living, and I am not 
going to allow you to remain on board my ship in 
idleness.” ‘There was nothing more to be said, so 
Smart packed his bag and departed with the captain 
of the L’ Avenir. 

I was officer of the last dog watch. Just after I had 
relieved the deck the Captain sent up orders for me to 
let him know when the L’ Avenir was under way. By 
seven she was under way, and standing down the 
harbour with a fair wind. I reported to the Captain, 
and he came on deck at once. As the L’ Avenir passed 
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us two men could be plainly seen running round her 
deck. One was Smart, and he was evidently being 
pursued. The other was the captain, and he was 
evidently pursuing Smart with a handspike. Our 
Captain remained on deck, rubbing his hands and 
gazing at the L’ Avenir till the figures on her deck were 
indistinguishable; then he went down below and 
thoroughly enjoyed his dinner. 

We remained at Honolulu for the best part of a year, 
and then proceeded to Esquimalt and Vancouver. 
While we were at Vancouver the First Lieutenant 
invited me to go with him to a place where there was 
excellent duck-shooting. I was delighted to accept, 
and we spent a very pleasant day, standing in pouring 
rain among some reeds and shooting at endless flights 
of duck as they flew down the river. Between us we 
managed to get a large number of duck, and the First 
Lieutenant was so pleased with himself that on our 
way home in the train he told me many stories of the 
Pacific station, for he was a very old “Pacific Bird.” 
I will repeat these stories, so far as I can remember, 
as he told them to me. 

“When I was a midshipman in the Turquotse we 
were anchored off one of the South Sea Islands. Two 
of our able seamen went overboard one night, swam 
on shore and deserted. We landed a search-party 
and hunted for them high and low, but we could find 
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no signs of them. They had evidently wandered off 
into the interior of the island. Then our Captain sent 
for the local King, told him what had happened, and 
offered a reward of cloth and beads for the recovery of 
the deserters. Two more days had passed when, early 
one morning, the most terrific hullabaloo started on 
shore—cheering, firing of guns, beating of drums, and 
other discordant noises. After a while two large 
canoes shoved off from the beach and were paddled 
alongside. Lying in the bottom of the canoes were 
the two deserters, one in each canoe. Each was bound 
lengthways to a long pole and lashed so firmly to the 
pole that he could not move a muscle. In this way 
they had been carried by the natives for nearly twenty- 
four hours over the mountains which lay between the 
beach and the interior of the island. When the men 
were unlashed they could not move, and they had to be 
put to bed, where they remained for some days. 

‘Our Captain gave the King the most tremendous 
dressing-down for treating Englishmen in that fashion. 
The King was extremely apologetic, but he explained 
that he had always treated his prisoners in this way, 
and he was now too old to change his methods. The 
Captain did not like to withhold the promised reward 
for fear that the natives might then lose their respect 
for an Englishman’s promise. 

‘*When the two deserters were sufficiently recovered 
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for the case to be investigated their excuse was that 
marriage had been proposed to them by two princesses 
of the blood royal, who had come on board among a 
crowd of other natives to look at the ship, and they 
thought that this was the chance of a lifetime. The 
punishment already received was deemed sufficient to 
expiate the offence. 

“When the Turquoise was in dry dock at Esquimalt 
one of the boys, who had committed a very serious 
offence, was sentenced to twenty-four strokes with the 
birch. Now although this boy was officially under the 
age of eighteen he was actually considerably older, for 
when joining the Navy he had taken several years off 
his age in order to qualify for entrance. He was an 
active, powerful young fellow, with an almost un- 
governable temper. When the time came for him to 
receive his punishment he suddenly broke away from 
the ship’s corporals, sprang over the side, and ran 
along one of the baulks of timber which were shoring 
up the ship. The corporals went after him; but he 
threw one of them off the shore into the bottom of the 
dry dock, and then, drawing a sheath-knife, he attacked 
the other one so viciously as to drive him inboard 
again. 

“Several other attempts were made to secure this 
official ‘boy,’ but he was much too handy with his 
sheath-knife. At last a stoker came up to our First 
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Lieutenant and said: ‘I beg pardon, sir, but I have 
been a cowboy in America, and if you will give me 
permission I think I could lasso that chap for you.’ 
He was readily given permission, and provided with a 
heaving-line, which he converted into a lariat. He 
climbed up on to the hammock nettings, and while the 
boy was dancing up and down the baulk, threatening 
all and sundry with his knife, the running eye of the 
lasso dropped round his shoulders, and was drawn taut 
with a jerk that pinioned his arms to his body. The 
knife dropped out of his hand; he was quickly secured, 
and persuaded to receive his birching with a good 
grace. He never gave any more trouble.” 

From Vancouver we returned to Esquimalt, and 
from Esquimalt we cruised leisurely down the coast, 
spending some weeks at Acapulco and some weeks at 
Callao, and eventually we arrived at Coquimbo, and 
commenced to prepare for our farewell inspection by 
the Commander-in-Chief, who was due in a very few 
days. On the evening of our arrival I was sent on shore 
to haul up the whaler on the beach so that it might be 
repaired and painted on the following morning. Now 
the inhabitants of Coquimbo are fairly primitive in their 
habits, and, since they used their beach for sanitary 
purposes, their beach 1s generally in a highly insanitary 
condition. 

By the time we beached the whaler it was pitch-dark, 
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and while we were hauling her up above high-water 
level a member of the crew suddenly picked up one of 
his feet and started dancing about on the other leg, 
making use at the same time of the most reprehensible 
language. The coxswain was deeply shocked, and 
rebuked him, saying: ‘Now then, what’s the matter 
with you, using horrible language like that, and all 
about nothing too. What’s the matter with you, 
I say?” 

The ruffled mariner subdued his vocabulary, pulled 
himself together, and in honeyed accents replied: 
‘‘What’s the matter with me, do you ask? Oh, 
nothing, nothing at all, Only I have always been told 
that every rose has a thorn, and now I know it’s true, 
because I’ve just gone and put my bare foot into one 
with a broken bottle underneath it.” 

We sailed from Coquimbo, and proceeded on our 
homeward voyage, passing through Smythe Channel 
and the Magellan Straits. Just as we were clearing 
the Magellan Straits the captain of the main-top went 
out of his mind. He was a first-rate petty officer, but 
had always been very excitable. His first symptom of 
madness was his refusal to come down from aloft. 
The Captain sent up a special message to say that he 
wanted to consult him about an important matter, 
and then the captain of the main-top came down and 
was placed under care. He became hopelessly insane, 
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and a padded room had to be improvised for him. 
Soon after he had been landed at Plymouth Hospital 
he died, and it was found that he had been suffering 
from a tumour on the brain. All the way home I was 
the only person on board whom he consistently 
recognised, and whenever he saw me he called out: 
“All right, Guy Fawkes, my lad, you wait till the fifth 
of November comes along!” 

The Atlantic Ocean welcomed us with a pampero, 
which helped us on our homeward journey. Although 
we were several hundred miles from the coast of South 
America the sails and rigging were smothered with 
particles of pampas grass. After the pampero had 
blown itself out we got nothing but dead foul winds, 
so we struck topmasts, braced our lower yards sharp up, 
and plugged home under steam at an average speed 
of four and a half knots. As soon as we got near 
Plymouth we crossed royal yards and smartened every- 
thing up for entering the Sound. Strangely enough, 
as we passed the breakwater, a former captain of the 
Champion, who seven years before had taken her out 
from England to the Pacific, died in Plymouth Hospital. _ 


CHAPTER THREE 


examination in seamanship, became an Acting 


G= after our arrival in England I passed my 


Sub-Lieutenant, and in October 1895 I joined 
the Royal Naval College at Greenwich. 

Why are brilliant mathematicians such indifferent 
teachers of mathematics to the uninitiated? One of 
the naval instructors at Greenwich was about as hot 
stuff at mathematics as Vesuvius is at eruptions. He 
had flattened out beyond all hope of repair every 
examination which had ever crossed his path. He 
knew mathematics before his parents married. But 
could he teach it? God forbid! He would chalk up 
on the blackboard a formula which looked like a collision 
between the alphabet and the multiplication table and 
remark: ‘Of course that is equal to one.”” On one 
occasion I made so bold as to inquire: ‘‘Excuse me, 
sir, but would you explain some of the intermediate 
steps by which you arrive at that result?” He replied: 
‘“My dear, dear fellow; my dear, dear fellow, there are 
some depths of stupidity to which I cannot be expected 
to descend.” ‘Then he strolled off to his desk, and 
proceeded to study Sporting Life, for he was intensely 
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He made only one attempt to check the skylarking 
that went on incessantly in every class he had to 
instruct. On this occasion he was deeply immersed 
in the study of Sporting Life, while four or five sub- 
lieutenants in my class stripped another sub-lieutenant 
absolutely stark naked. The naval instructor 
happened to raise his eyes from his newspaper to 
observe one of his pupils, clad in nothing but a frown, 
struggling desperately to regain possession of his 
trousers. The naval instructor rose, advanced with 
grave dignity to the front of his class, and held up his 
hand in a mildly expostulatory manner. ‘Really, my 
dear, dear fellows,” he remarked; “really, my dear, 
dear fellows, I cannot be expected to combine the 
duties of pedagogue with those of a police constable.” 
Then he strolled back to his desk and resumed his 
newspaper, leaving the naked to clothe himself by his 
own unaided efforts. 

After scraping through Greenwich I proceeded to 
Portsmouth, to undergo fresh torture in pilotage, 
gunnery, and torpedo. 

While I was going through Whale Island a member 
of my class, whose name began with B., had an 
interesting adventure. A certain number of sub- 
lieutenants had formed the practice of paying nightly 
visits to the Empire Music Hall and skylarking on the 
promenade of that virtuous establishment. This 
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skylarking occasionally led to disturbances among the 
audience, which grievously annoyed the proprietor, 
and he publicly expressed his firm intention of dealing 
in the most drastic manner with any person whose 
behaviour might not meet with his entire approval. 
At the same time the lieutenant in charge of the 
Portsmouth Naval College heard rumours of what 
had been going on at the Empire, and he issued a 
proclamation to the effect that if these disturbances 
were repeated the Empire would be placed out of 
bounds. 

Now on a certain Saturday, B., who in his conduct 
was ever more respectable than respectability itself, 
wished to go to the Empire to see a particular item in 
the performance. Since he was anxious to avoid the 
promenade, and all things connected with the prom- 
enade, he engaged a box, and to that box he invited 
another sub-lieutenant as staid and as steady as 
himself. Half-way through the performance the 
proprietor entered the box and sat down. B. re- 
monstrated, saying the box was his, but the proprietor 
refused to move, simply remarking that he had come 
into the box to see that the inmates behaved them- 
selves properly. Both inmates then rose, left the box 
to the proprietor, and went out to the promenade, 
from which they watched the remainder of the 
performance. As soon as it was over they went to 
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the bar to get a drink. The bar was very crowded 
and, while they were waiting to be served, the pro- 
prietor entered with two chuckers-out, and ordered 
the bar to be cleared. 

In doing this he was within his rights, as closing 
time had arrived, but unfortunately he went a bit 
further. He caught sight of the two sub-lieutenants 
and said to his myrmidons: ‘‘Those two have been 
trying to create a disturbance the whole evening, turn 
them out.” The myrmidons bore down upon their 
prey, attacking them from behind, seized them by the 
scruffs of their necks and dragged them towards the 
stairs. ‘The chuckers-out were hefty, and B.’s com- 
panion, who was small, found himself in less than a 
second on the pavement outside the theatre. But 
B., though only medium-sized, was a tougher propos- 
tion for the chucker-out to solve. B. had already 
been feeling considerably incensed by the way his box 
had been invaded, and the moment he felt himself 
seized he went raging mad. He swung round and hit 
the chucker-out as hard as he possibly could. The 
chucker-out, whose heart was not nearly so big as his 
body, was somewhat daunted by this counter-attack; 
but before he could make up his mind what to do, B. 
collared him round the neck and proceeded to scrag 
him, as we used to call the operation on board the 
Britannia. The chucker-out staggered towards the 
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stairs, dragging B. with him, and the audience, who 
sided with the chucker-out, crowded round and started 
to pommel B. B. did not try to defend himself 
against the blows showered on him by the audience, 
but he solaced himself by holding the chucker-out’s 
head firmly in chancery and plastering his face to the 
best of his ability. And so the twain staggered down 
the stairs and out into the street. By the time they 
reached the pavement B.’s rage had calmed down, and 
his judgment was beginning to reassert itself. He 
realised that he was in a most unpleasant situation. 
He did not dare to let go of the chucker-out, because 
he knew that the chucker-out was big enough to eat 
him, and he did not know that the chucker-out had 
had more than enough of the job. He was surrounded 
by a hostile crowd, there was not a friend in sight, he 
gathered from several remarks passed by the spectators 
that the police were approaching, and the very last — 
thing that he desired was to fall into their hands. The 
outlook on every side was dark as the inside of a cow. 
Suddenly he again felt himself seized in a powerful 
grasp, and this time not only was his collar seized 
but the seat of his trousers as well, while a voice 
murmured in his ear: “Come along, sir, you’ve done 
quite enough.” The next moment he was torn from 
the chucker-out, borne over the heads of the crowd, 
and thrown into a hansom cab. His rescuer shouted 
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out to the cabman: “Drive to the Naval College like 
hell!” and jumped in after him. The rescuer turned 
out to be a stoker petty officer who had served with B. 
in a former ship, and who had been stoker petty officer 
of B.’s steamboat. 

My courses at Portsmouth were interrupted by the 
Annual Maneeuvres, for which I was appointed to 
the Benbow, the guardship at Greenock. The fleet 
engineer of the Benbow entertained me throughout the 
manceuvres with an amazing selection of yarns. 

One yarn he spun ran thus: ‘‘When [ first joined 
the Navy, in the sixties, I was appointed to a job in 
the Reserve at Chatham. I used to ride a high bicycle 
in those days, a penny-farthing kind of bicycle. 
Whenever I could get a day off I used to bicycle to 
London and back. There was a very nice little pub 
about half-way between Chatham and London, and I 
often used to stop there, for either luncheon or tea. 
The landlord was a very old man, who had been 
born and brought up in the pub, and who clearly 
remembered the days of the Napoleonic Wars. He 
told me that once, when he was a boy, a post-chaise 
conveying two sailors and two women from Chatham 
to London stopped at the pub and the sailors and the 
women came into the pub and ordered dinner in a 
private room. Soon after they had sat down to the 
meal the most terrific row began, and all the people 
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belonging to the pub rushed into the room. There 
they found one of the sailors lambasting one of the 
women, and both women were screaming like lunatics. 
The landlord persuaded the sailor to leave the woman 
alone, and then asked him what was the matter. The 
sailor explained that he and his mate had been paid off 
that same morning from a ship at Chatham, and each 
of them had received thirteen fifty-pound notes. Now 
he found that his money had disappeared, and he was 
certain that the woman had stolen it. The woman 
protested her innocence and offered herself to be 
searched. ‘This was done, and on her was found one 
note for fifty pounds and a few other coins. The 
sailor was asked by the landlord if he knew the numbers 
of any of the notes he had lost. Now neither of the 
sailors could read or write, but the lieutenant of their 
division had examined their money before they left the 
ship and had painted the numbers of their notes on the 
fronts of their shirts. The number of the note found 
on the woman was not among the numbers painted on 
either of the sailors’ shirts. A thorough search was 
then made throughout the pub, and finally the missing 
roll of notes was discovered on the floor of one of the 
outhouses, where the sailor had been to have a wash. 
He apologised to the woman whom he had accused of 
theft; she accepted the apology; the whole party had 


some more drinks, then entered the post-chaise and 
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continued their journey to London. Before a week 
had passed, those same two sailors called at the pub and 
begged for a loaf of bread. All their money had gone; 
they were absolutely penniless, and they were tramping 
back to Chatham in the hope of joining another ship.” 

The navigator of the Benbow was a very senior Staff 
Commander. He was an extremely conscientious 
officer and a remarkably silent man; in fact, he never 
spoke at all except when on duty. One night, how- 
ever, when he had spent about two hours in the 
smoking-room, sucking his pipe and listening to the 
fleet engineer, he suddenly opened his mouth and 
entertained us with an interesting anecdote: 

“Once when I was navigator of an Indian troopship, 
and we were on our way home from India with a large 
number of ladies on board, I noticed that one of the 
ladies was, for some reason or other, extremely 
unpopular with the others. This unfortunate lady 
was the wife of a subaltern; she was very young, 
remarkably nice-looking, and so quiet and inoffensive 
that I could not imagine why the other ladies shunned 
her as if she were suffering from a loathsome and 
infectious disease. But none of them ever spoke to 
her, and if by any chance she spoke to one of them, 
the lady she addressed would immediately turn her 
back and walk rapidly away. I felt very sorry for the 
poor young thing. She was travelling without her 
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husband and she looked very lonely and very unhappy, 
so I made up my mind to do what I could for her, and 
whenever I saw her on deck I made a point of speaking 
to her, and she seemed to appreciate my society. 
Eventually we became very friendly, and indulged in 
a great deal of conversation. Meanwhile the boycott 
against her remained as strong as ever. One day 
when we were talking together I felt so sorry for her 
that I could not help asking her why the other ladies 
always avoided her. She blushed very deeply, but 
made no reply. ‘Come, come, my dear,’ said I, ‘I am 
old enough to be your father. Tell me all about it.’ 
Then the poor girl burst into tears, and sobbed out 
that the reason why the other ladies were so unkind was 
because they accused her, most unjustly, of keeping 
them awake at night by making rumbling noises in her 
bed. I tried to comfort her all I could by assuring 
her of my complete confidence in her innocence, but 
the poor girl wept so bitterly that my efforts at con- 
solation were entirely wasted. Very shortly after this 
distressing interview the chief quartermaster came to 
me and reported that all the quartermasters were 
complaining that they could no longer distinctly hear 
the orders given by the officer of the watch through the 
voice-pipe which led from the fore bridge to the wheel- 
house (for in the old troopships the officer of the watch 
kept watch on the fore bridge, while the quarter- 
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master and helmsman were in the wheel-house on the 
poop, and so all orders had to be passed through a 
voice-pipe). I sent for the carpenter, and told him to 
trace the pipe along and see if there were any leaks in it. 
He immediately proceeded to investigate, and in the 
Pandemonium, where all the ladies slept, he dis- 
covered that the voice-pipe passed just below the bed 
occupied by the poor boycotted lady. What is more, 
just where the pipe passed under her bed, the pipe was 
badly cracked. So whenever the officer of the watch 
gave an order to the quartermaster, or the quarter- 
master made a report to the officer of the watch, 
the voice-pipe emitted mysterious rumblings, which 
utterly destroyed the reputation of my unfortunate 
lady friend. ‘The crack in the pipe was repaired with- 
out delay. I sought out the Colonel’s wife, who was 
the senior lady on board, and, after I had explained 
to her exactly what had happened, the injured lady was 
promptly received back into the odour of sanctity.” 
The naval manceuvres of that year were distinguished 
by a touchingly romantic little incident. A certain 
sub-lieutenant had been for some time desperately 
enamoured of a certain lady. Unfortunately his 
financial position did not permit him to propose 
matrimony and the lady became engaged to another 
admirer. The date of the wedding was fixed, and the 
sub-lieutenant longed to be able to bestow a handsome 
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present on her who had for so long possessed his heart, 
but the afore-mentioned financial shortage was still 
very evident. However, about a fortnight before the 
wedding, the sub-lieutenant was appointed to the 
command of a torpedo boat, and he was ordered to 
join immediately. When he arrived on board his 
command he discovered that the Admiralty had 
supplied the ward-room with a very handsome silver- 
plated soup-tureen, which was brand-new, having just 
“been drawn from store. The sub-lieutenant smuggled 
that soup-tureen on shore, and dispatched it as a 
wedding present to the adored one, who was so soon 
to become another’s. He then returned on board his 
torpedo boat and logged the soup-tureen as lost over- 
board during a gale of wind. Unfortunately, what 
the Admiralty lacked in sentiment they more than 
made up in suspicion, and the sub-lieutenant was 
accused of unseamanlike conduct and ordered to repay 
the full cost of the missing silver-plated soup-tureen. 

When I had crawled through all my examinations, 
and had been confirmed in the rank of sub-lieutenant, 
I was appointed to the Decoy, a twenty-seven-knot 
destroyer, belonging to the Devonport flotilla. The 
principal duty of the Decoy was to take out classes of 
stokers for instruction in water-tube boilers, and 
though we went to sea nearly every day we spent 
nearly every night in harbour. 
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One day, when we were at sea in very heavy weather, 
a chief stoker fell overboard. He was wearing sea- 
boots at the time, and was therefore so greatly handi- 
capped that he could not reach any of the lifebuoys 
that were thrown to him. We lowered our whaler, 
but every time she got near him a heavy sea always 
swept her clear. Once one of the men in the whaler 
caught hold of the drowning man, but the next 
moment a huge comber lifted the whaler and tore 
away his grasp. ‘The poor chap made desperate efforts 
to keep afloat, but we were obliged to watch him 
drown. I expect we ought to have tried to pick him up 
with the Decoy, and not to have lowered a boat, because 
the Decoy was much handier in that sea-way than any 
pulling boat could be. After the man had disappeared 
we had a great deal of trouble before we could pick up 
the whaler, and when we got her alongside we could 
not hoist her. We managed to get the crew out, and 
then we took the whaler in tow and steered for 
Plymouth Sound. Just off Cawsand Bay the whaler 
broke adrift, and the sea was so heavy that we could 
not get hold of her again, and in spite of every effort 
she drifted up on to the beach. By that time it was 
pitch-dark, and we returned to our buoy. 

The next morning we went to Cawsand Bay to 
retrieve our whaler, but she had disappeared. 
Although we had seen her washed up high and dry on 
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the beach, there was not the slightest sign of her, and 
no one in Cawsand could give any information. 
Unkind people said the Cawsand pirates had either 
broken her up or buried her whole, but all I know is 
that we never saw her again, and she was a brand-new 
boat. 

Destroying was not taken very seriously in those 
days. One reason for this was that the early destroyers 
were so very uncomfortable in winter weather. They 
sweated terribly, and the living-quarters were never 
dry, from the water that continually dripped from the 
deck above or ran down the sides. Everybody who 
slept on board had to cover up his blankets with oil- 
skins. But very few people did sleep on board, and 
only sufficient men to put out a possible fire were kept 
on board at night. The captains of destroyers formed 
a mess for themselves in the Royal Hotel; the subs 
lived on board the hulk Jndus, and all the engineers and 
gunners were married. This was a very comfortable 
arrangement, but like all comfortable arrangements it 
came to anend. One very wet Saturday, just before 
Christmas, the Commander-in-Chief was running up 
the Hamoaze in his barge. On account of the weather 
he was wearing oilskins and a sou’wester, and there was 
no outward and visible sign of his auspicious rank, save 
that the white whiskers beneath his sou’wester denoted 
that their owner’s years were sufficiently advanced to 
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be treated with respect. As the Commander-in-Chief 
passed the Decoy he noticed that her ensign was not 
hoisted close up, and he hailed her in order to point 
out this defect in her outward appearance. Alas! 
there was not a soul on deck and he hailed and hailed 
in vain. 

It was the dinner-hour; all the officers had gone 
on shore; week-end leave had been given, and only 
the fire-party was on board. After a while the 
Commander-in-Chief gave up hailing and ordered his 
coxswain to steer the barge alongside the Decoy. ‘The 
barge arrived alongside the Decoy, but still no living 
soul appeared on deck. The Commander-in-Chief 
then ordered his coxswain to blow the barge’s steam- 
whistle. After the steam-whistle had been blown for 
some time a scuttle opened and out popped a head. 
Now this head belonged to a stoker, newly caught, and 
embarked on board the Decoy for training in water-tube 
boilers. He possessed but little knowledge of the 
Service, and even if he had had more there was not 
much in sight by which he might know he was in the 
august presence of the Commander-in-Chief. All he 
saw was a steamboat, manned by a crew dressed in oil- 
skins and sou’westers, while over the top of the stern- 
sheet canopy peered from under another sou’wester 
a face surrounded by-copious white whiskers. The 
stoker’s attention was particularly attracted to this 
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face. “Hullo!” shouted he to the face. ‘Hullo, old 
Father Christmas, are you coming on board to give us 
a chuck-up?” To say that there was a hell of a row 
would be understating the result of this interchange 
of the compliments of the season. ‘The administration 
of the destroyer flotilla was thoroughly overhauled, 
with the result that there was always an officer on 
board each destroyer throughout the twenty-four 
hours. 

The gunner of the Decoy belonged to Chatham, and 
he was very sad at being appointed to a West Country 
ship. West Country men have a reputation for talking, 
but no West Country man could have competed with 
our gunner. He was a pompous little man, and he 
laid down the law to all and sundry. Outside his 
profession he had but one interest in life, and that was 
his wife. What was more, he insisted that all of us 
should be as interested in his wife as he was. The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table was a mere serf 
compared with our gunner—whether of the breakfast- 
table, the luncheon-table, the tea-table, or the dinner- 
table. By the time I had been a month on board there 
was nothing that I did not know about Mrs Gunner— 
her habits, her tribulations, her pastimes, her ailments, 
her remedies, her pregnancies, and her confinements. 
Though I never set eyes on the good lady I feel that I 
have never been so intimate with any female as I have 
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been with her. At times the mere recollection makes 
me blush. 

The gunner was an inflexible disciplinarian, and 
never allowed a dereliction of duty to remain un- 
checked, and when checking a dereliction of duty he 
seldom checked his eloquence. One day while the 
ship’s company were at ‘‘Quarters—Clean Guns” I 
happened to be on the bridge. Apparently the two 
able seamen belonging to the port foremost six- 
pounder, which was mounted just below the bridge, 
had strayed from the path of virtue, for the gunner 
came forward and gave them a proper dressing-down. 
He went on and on and on, as if he would never stop, 
and meanwhile neither able seaman made any excuse 
or put forward any defence. They contented them- 
selves with cleaning their gun in patient humility. At 
length the gunner came to the end of his allowance of 
breath, and turning round he strutted pompously 
away. No sooner was he out of earshot than one of 
the able seamen emitted a sigh of the utmost toleration, 
and remarked with philosophical composure: ‘All 
warrant officers is bastards.” ‘‘You’re right,” agreed 
the other able seaman; ‘‘and when you gets hold of an 
East Country one he’s like a red-hot potato to handle.” 
Then they continued to clean their gun in industrious 
silence. 

Each destroyer was allowed a deck-watch in lieu of a 
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chronometer, but we were seldom out of sight of land, 
and the deck-watches were never wound up. Each 
destroyer got a fresh sub-lieutenant every three 
months, and this constant changing of the officers who 
performed the duties both of executive officer and 
navigating officer tended to produce a rather casual 
system of administration. My friend V. P. was 
appointed as sub-lieutenant of one of these destroyers, 
and being a very energetic and conscientious young 


officer he determined to set an example to the other 
sub-lieutenants. He wound up the deck-watch every 


day; frequently took it on shore to get comparisons, 
and kept a careful record of both its error and its rate. 
But, although he indulged the deck-watch in every 
way, it proved very ungrateful, and refused to conduct 
itself in an orderly manner, losing one day, gaining the 
next, and generally behaving with distressing irregu- 
larity. At length V. P. approached his captain. “I 
can’t make out what’s the matter with the deck-watch, 
sir,” he complained. ‘It seems to be very unreliable. 
I think we had better return it to store and draw 
another.” His captain turned and rent him with the 
utmost ferocity. ‘I have never met such an incom- 


petent officer as you,” 


snapped the captain. “You 
can’t even keep a deck-watch in order. When your 
predecessor was here there never was the slightest 


trouble with the deck-watch. It never went wrong 
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in his day. ‘I have a good mind to log you for im- 

properly performing your duty.”? The captain was 

quite correct in part of his statement—in the days of 

V. P.’s predecessor the deck-watch never went wrong, 

because it was never wound up. V. P. realised the 

merits of that proverb about letting sleeping dogs lie, 
though he himself always spoke the truth. 

The executive officer of the guardship at Plymouth 
was a horny old Commander of considerable reputation 
as a character. He was one of those few whose ability 
has forced the Admiralty to promote them in spite of 
the fact that they were serving as first lieutenants of 
troopships. This officer had been First Lieutenant 
of the troopship Orontes, and he had screwed up the 
Orontes to such a state of good order and discipline 
that his efforts could not be overlooked. He had his 
own particular method of dealing with defaulters, and 
this method met with unqualified success. A friend 
of mine who had once taken passage in the Orontes 
described to me a scene he had witnessed, when the 
First Lieutenant of the Orontes was interviewing his 
defaulters: 

Master-aT-Arms: “Able Seaman Jones, sir. Spit- 
ting on the upper deck. Yesterday, sir, I see this 
man take and spit on the upper deck right before 
my very eyes.” 

First Lieutenant; “Is that true, Jones?” 
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Jones, A.B.: “Yes, sir.” 

First LizuTenanT: “‘Have you anything to say?” 

Jones, A.B.: “No, sir.” 

First Lieutenant: “Which would you prefer—five 
days 10A or a kick on the stern?” 

Jonrs, A.B.: “A kick on the stern, sir, please.” 

Master-At-Arms: ‘One kick on the stern. Right 
turn.” 

Jones, A.B., turns to the right, the First Lieutenant 
administers a well-directed kick of several horse-power ; 
thus everyone was satisfied, discipline was preserved, 
and the Admiralty were highly gratified, because the 
punishment returns of the Orontes were always blank. 
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H.M.S. MAJESTIC 
FLAGSHIP CHANNEL SQUADRON, 1895-1903. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


N January 1897 I joined the Majestic, the flagship 
[:: the Channel Squadron, and on my arrival on 
board I was appointed mate of the main-deck. One 
of the main-deck sweepers was an able seaman by the 
name of Moore, a red-headed Cockney. I was greatly 
attached to Moore and he worked like a good ’un. But 
the captain of the forecastle had no use for Moore, and 
was always hunting him. I once asked the captain of 
the forecastle what he had against Moore, and he 
replied: “Well, Mr Smith, Moore is not only dilatory, 
but he’s that bloody artful.” | 
Our Supplementary Lieutenant was a gentleman of 
“considerable presence—I think he must have weighed 
at least sixteen stone. He was extremely vain of his 
personal appearance. When the Channel Squadron 
was lying in Portland Harbour excursion steamers 
often came off with visitors who wished to go over the 
ships. One day, when some lady visitors were on 
board, the Supplementary Lieutenant happened to be 
officer of the watch. One of the ladies gazed at him, 
and remarked to her friend: ‘“‘What a fine-looking 
gentleman the Captain is.” The midshipman of the 


watch overheard this remark and repeated it to the 
89 
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Supplementary Lieutenant. After that, there was no 
holding him. Whenever an excursion steamer came 
alongside with ladies on board he would put on his 
frock-coat and sword-belt, take his telescope, and go 
up on the quarter-deck, where he would offer to relieve 
the officer of the watch—an offer which naturally 
enough would invariably be accepted with gratitude. 

But there came a day when the Supplementary 
Lieutenant was officer of the watch, and seeing an 
excursion steamer crowded with ladies approaching 
the Majestic he went, as was his wont, out upon the 
upper platform of the accommodation ladder and 
leaned back in an elegant pose against the brass rails 
which surrounded the platform. Unfortunately the 
brass rails had had his sixteen stone leaning on them 
too often; they gave way under his weight and he— 
frock-coat, sword-belt, telescope, and all—dived back- 
wards into the sea with a terrific splash, right in full 
view of the ladies on board the excursion steamer. 
They in their innocence were highly delighted, for they 
imagined that this aquatic demonstration had been 
purposely organised for their benefit in order to make 
the Navy popular with the taxpayer. They roared 
with laughter, cheered vociferously, and clapped 
loudly, as the unfortunate Supplementary Lieutenant 
climbed out of the sea and dripped his way up the 
accommodation ladder. 
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One of the watch keepers in the Majestic, E.B. by 


name, used sometimes to ask for week-end leave and 
occasionally he was successful in obtaining it. He was 
extremely keen on shooting, and the hardest man I 
have ever met. He only asked for week-end leave 
when we were lying in a foreign port, and then his only 
reason for doing so was that he might go shooting. 
First of all he would keep watch and watch for forty- 
eight hours; this would come to an end at four a.m. 
on a Saturday; the moment he came off watch he went 
on shore, taking with him, besides gun and cartridges, 
a bicycle, an oilskin, a spirit-stove, ship’s biscuit, 
cocoa, and sardines. He frequently bicycled forty 
miles over rough roads before he reached the desired 
snipe marsh. He shot snipe all Saturday, slept in the 
open under his oilskin, lived on biscuit, cocoa, sardines, 
and snipe; shot snipe again all Sunday, and finally 
spent Sunday night bicycling back to the ship, arriving 
on board at seven a.m. on Monday, and going on watch 
again at eight-thirty a.m. When he was on watch he 
had a habit of standing on one leg for hours at a time, 
first one leg and then the other. He claimed that this 
method of standing prevented him from ever getting 
tired. 

While we were at Gibraltar we had a sudden 
epidemic of leave-breaking. This epidemic attacked 
every ship in the squadron, and strangely enough it 
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was still in full blast when the time came for the 
squadron to sail from Gibraltar en route for our home 
ports. 

There were so many men absent without leave on 
the day before we were due to sail that I was sent on 
shore with a large patrol to round them up and bring 
them on board. I landed at eight in the morning, 
and according to orders I first visited the Chief of 
Police and asked him which would be the best coverts 
to draw. The Rock Scorpion Chief of Police was 
full of grievances. He complained that a great many 
sailors were hiding in the rocks above the town, and 
that whenever he and his men tried to arrest them 
they pelted the police with stones. He suggested I 
should first draw Zaruya’s Lane, a street inhabited 
entirely by ladies of amorous disposition. I posted 
some of my patrol at each end of Zaruya’s Lane and 
then I systematically searched every house. We 
looked under every bed and we never drew a blank. 
We marched our captives down to the Majestic, which 
was lying alongside the New Mole, and then we went 
back to search the woods above the Alameda Gardens. 
As we were marching along the Europa Road we were 
suddenly saluted by a shower of stones—pretty hefty 
stones some of them were—and we saw a whole 
crowd of leave-breakers running up the rocks and 
dodging in and out among the trees and bushes. All 
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of them had their boots slung round their necks and 
they were nipping about like monkeys. We were 
rather annoyed at being pelted with stones, just as 
if we were Rock Scorpion police. We rushed up after 
them, and though the weather was very hot, and we 
were all wearing gaiters, we never stopped until we 
had captured every one. 

More than twenty-five years afterwards I was travel- 
ling in a third-class railway carriage, and sitting 
Opposite me was a gentleman of the most highly 
respectable appearance. After a while he leaned for- 
ward and said: ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but is your 
name Smith?” I replied that it was. “Were you 
ever a sub-lieutenant on board the Majestic?” he 
continued. Again I answered in the affirmative. 
““Well, sir,” he said, “I owe you a debt of gratitude. 
You were the making of me, sir. When you were in 
the Majestic I was an able seaman in the Resolution. 
Once when the Channel Squadron was lying at 
Gibraltar I got fed-up with the Navy and I decided 
to desert. There was a Yankee ship in the harbour, 
and I made up my mind that I would go on shore, 
break my leave, hide away until after the squadron 
sailed, and then join the Yankee ship. So I called on 
a lady I knew in Zaruya’s Lane and persuaded her to 
let me lie up in her house till after the squadron had 
sailed. But you came along with a patrol, hauled me 
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out from under her bed, and took me on board the 
Resolution. Fate seemed against my deserting, so I 
changed my mind, pulled up my socks, and I have 
just retired on a warrant officer’s pension.” 

As the Rabbi said, “There is a Power that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them as we will.” 

In May the Channel Squadron arrived in Arosa Bay, 
and held both the rowing and the sailing regatta. 
There were a great many entries for the Vice-Admiral’s 
Sailing Cup, in the race for which any rig and any 
keel was allowed. Many officers went to considerable 
expense in having their boats fitted up with sails 
made by Ratsey and Lapthorn, but eventually the cup 
was won by a midshipman belonging to the Resolution, 
one F. A. Marten, in a sailing pinnace with the ordinary 
Service rig. 

In June all the ships in home waters mustered at 
Spithead for the Diamond Jubilee Naval Review. One 
of the battleships in the Channel Squadron had a 
Commander who was a notorious martinet. Although 
on the evening of the Naval Review, especially after 
the signal to “Splice the Main Brace” had been 
made, most of the ships had temporarily eased up 
discipline, this Commander seized that opportunity 
to tauten-up. When the ship’s company started to 
cheer and sing, as they drank their extra tot of rum, 
he had the “Still”? sounded and the word passed that 
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if there was any more noise the ship’s company would 
be ‘‘Piped down” for the night. Instead of dining 
with the ward-room officers he remained on deck, 
twisting the tail of the officer of the watch and orna- 
menting the mastheads with various midshipmen. 
Having done his utmost to put everyone, including 
himself, in a bad temper he descended to the ward- 
room to eat a solitary and belated dinner. When he 
entered the ward-room two of the lieutenants were 
still seated at the table, each celebrating Her Majesty’s 
Diamond Jubilee with additional glasses of port. 

Now these two lieutenants happened to be the 
Commander’s especial bétes-notres, and both of them 
were ‘‘very nicely thank you.” As the Commander 
passed them on his way to the side table, where his 
lonely meal was awaiting him, one of the lieutenants 
looked up and said: ‘Hullo, here’s little Mahomet.” 
The Commander glared at him and gnashed his teeth 
with rage. The other lieutenant also looked up, and 
said: “By Jove! soitis. Let’s take his trousers off.” 
In spite of the Commander’s struggles, they seized 
him and removed his trousers. By the time this was 
done the Commander’s anger had entirely evaporated, 
and he was roaring with laughter. As soon as he had 
been permitted to rearrange his clothing he began his 
dinner, and the lieutenants sat round the side table 
and joined him in a glass of wine. 
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Just after the Naval Review a great friend of mine, 
one Maurice Cay, joined the Majestic as junior watch 
keeper. He had just been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. As a sub-lieutenant he had been some- 
what giddy, but as soon as he acquired his second 
stripe he became as staid as an archbishop. 

During his unregenerate days in the Mediterranean 
another sub-lieutenant, called C., had been a great 
admirer of his, going on shore with him and sharing 
in his escapades, until finally a certain incident 
completely dispelled the illusion. 

Maurice Cay and C. happened one evening to be 
on shore at Naples. ‘They wandered about the streets, 
and eventually entered a gambling den of the lowest 
description. They had just started to stake a few 
lire at a roulette-table when a quarrel arose between 
a couple of Neapolitan scallawags who were standing 
near them. This quarrel soon led to the production 
of knives, and in another second the Neapolitans 
were fighting like a couple of Dr Watts’ dogs. Maurice 
Cay tried to separate them; several other Neapolitans 
joined in, and someone very obligingly put out the 
lights. A general mélée then took place in utter dark- 
ness, and in no time at all Maurice Cay was knifed in 
the thigh. He became considerably annoyed, grappled 
with the nearest person to him, threw that person on 
the ground, knelt on his arms, seized his ears, and 
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began to bang his head against the stone floor. A few 
seconds later the police arrived, the disorder was 
quelled, the lights were turned on, and Maurice Cay 
discovered that he was kneeling on C. C. was on the 
sick-list for some days, and after that nothing could 
ever induce him to go on shore with Maurice Cay. 

At the end of 1897 I became a Lieutenant and 
joined the Magnificent, which ship also belonged to 
the Channel Squadron, and was the flagship of the 
Rear-Admiral, Jumbo Fellowes, whose flag captain was 
Gerald Langley. One night I happened to be dining 
with Jumbo Fellowes, and when the sweet was handed 
round Gerald Langley suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘Oh dear, 
oh dear, I meant to eat cheese to-night, and again I 
have forgotten to do so.” ‘‘But cheese doesn’t come 
till after pudding,” observed Jumbo Fellowes. ‘Oh, 


> answered Langley. ‘How 


of course it doesn’t, sir,’ 
stupid of me not to remember. Thank you so much 
for reminding me, sir. 

‘TI am always doing that sort of thing,” continued 
Langley. ‘‘Once when I commanded a cruiser in the 
Mediterranean I went on shore at Malta on a Sunday 
evening to dine at the Union Club. I wrote some 
letters before dinner, and one of them was to my 
brother in London, whom I asked to send me two 
dozen shirts. I posted my letters, and then sat down 
to dinner. After dinner I was reading a magazine 
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when I suddenly remembered that I had omitted to 
tell my brother the size my shirts ought to be round the 
collar. I went to the hall porter and tried to retrieve 
my letter, but the mail had gone. However, the 
offices of the Eastern Telegraph Company, which are 
just opposite the Union Club, were still open, so I 
went across and sent a cablegram to my brother. At 
about two o’clock on the following morning my 
brother was sleeping peacefully in his house in London 
when he was awakened by his butler, who handed him 
my cablegram. In some trepidation he opened it, 
and there he read the mysterious words: ‘The size 
of my neck is sixteen and a half inches, Gerald.’ Five 
days later he received my letter about the shirts, and 
that supplied the missing clue.” 

Soon after we had sailed from Gibraltar, for the 
ports on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, one of our 
lieutenants, poor C. D. R., began to suffer excruciat- 
ingly from an aching tooth. Each of the two surgeons 
offered to extract the offending molar, but he firmly 
refused to allow them even to make the attempt. He 
declared that he would wait till the squadron returned 
to Gibraltar, where there was an American dentist of 
credit and renown. We visited one Spanish port after 
another, and his agonies increased. When we arrived 
at Barcelona we implored him to go on shore and look 
for a dentist, as in a place like Barcelona there must 
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swore that no D.D.—or damned dago—should mess 
about with his mouth. At last, after about five weeks 
of cruising and five weeks of misery for C. D. R., the 
squadron arrived at Gibraltar. We anchored early in 
the forenoon, and C. D. R. dashed on shore. He 
rushed to the house of the American dentist, but the 
American dentist had gone out hunting with the Calpe 
Hounds and would not be home before five. C. D. R. 
went to the Club, writhed on a sofa for some time, 
then went out and walked about the streets; then 
returned to the Club and did some more writhing. 
He indulged in these alternate pastimes till five o’clock, 
and then he again presented himself at the door of the 
American dentist’s house. There he found nothing 
but distress and confusion. News had just arrived 
that the American dentist had been drowned while 
fording a river on his way home from hunting. C. D. R. 
crawled on board the Magnificent and allowed the two 
surgeons to have their wicked will of him. I don’t 
know why he had mistrusted their skill, but possibly 
he had heard the story of the sailor who, having 
gone to the doctor complaining of an aching tooth, 
was dragged twelve times round the sick-bay at the 
business end of a pair of forceps. At length a tooth 
shot out of the sailor’s mouth. “Are you all right 
now?”? inquired the gratified physician. ‘Please, 
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sir,” replied the sailor, “‘you’ve pulled out the wrong 
tooth.” ‘Well, you damned fool,” said the doctor, 
“‘why didn’t you tell me I had got hold of the 
wrong one?” “I tried to tell you, sir,” explained 
the sailor, “‘but you had got hold of my tongue 
as well.” 

It is very strange that although the Navy is full 
of Scots doctors and Scots engineers, there are very 
few Scots paymasters. I suppose the reason for this 
deficiency is that the practice of continually paying 
out money would undermine the constitution of even 
the toughest Caledonian. I have heard of only one 
Scots paymaster. He was the Fleet Paymaster of 
one of the battleships in the Channel Squadron. He 
became so deeply attached to the ward-room cat that 
he was looked upon as ‘‘ Mate of the Ward-room Cat,”’ 
and was responsible for her bodily and spiritual 
welfare. In the evenings after dinner he used to sit 
in his cabin smoking his pipe and talking to the cat 
as she sat on his knees. Now the cat became tired of 
being a spinster, and the Fleet Paymaster determined 
that if he could find a suitable husband for her she 
should enter the bonds of holy matrimony. The Chief 
of the Gibraltar Dockyard Police possessed a very fine 
Persian tom-cat, and so the Fleet Paymaster went on 
shore to call on the Chief of the Dockyard Police and 
see if he could arrange a marriage. After considerable 
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discussion, a marriage contract was drawn up, accord- 
ing to which, for the sum of five shillings ready money, 
the ward-room cat was to pass one night in company 
with the Persian tom-cat. The Fleet Paymaster 
carried the cat on shore in a basket and left her at the 
official residence of the Chief of the Dockyard Police, 
where she was introduced to the Persian tom-cat. On 
the following morning he called for the cat and took 
her back tothe ship. That same evening, after dinner, 
the Fleet Paymaster was sitting as usual in his cabin 
with his pipe in his mouth and the cat on his knees. 
One of his messmates happened to pass by the door, 
and through the curtain he heard the Fleet Paymaster 
murmur to the cat: “Pussy, pussy, are you aware 
that yesterday I spent more money on your amours 
than I have often paid for my own?” 

On our way back to England the Channel Squadron 
visited Lisbon for the Vasco da Gama celebrations. 
We had a giddy week of endless functions and profuse 
hospitality, from which the senior officers suffered 
severely. Men-of-war belonging to every nation were 
present in the harbour and there was an International 
Boat Race, which was won by the Magnificent’s 
whaler’s racing crew. The prize was ten pounds, 
and there was a Portuguese decoration for each 
member of the winning crew. The decorations were 
distributed immediately after the race, but it took a 
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year before the ten pounds was coughed up by the 
Portuguese Government. 

International boat races always remind me of the 
mythical post-captain, who entered his galley for a 
race which had been arranged for all the boats belong- 
ing to a vast concourse of men-of-war of all nations 
on the occasion of some naval demonstration. Just 
before the galley was due to leave the ship to take its 
place on the starting-line this captain had the crew 
fallen-in on the quarter-deck and addressed them as 
follows: ‘I have sent for you men to inform you of 
the additional rewards I have decided to offer you in 
order that you may be encouraged to do your utmost 
to win this boat race, both for the honour of your 
country and for the credit of your ship. If you win 
you shall have nothing, but if you do not win I shall 
disrate the coxswain and give each of the crew 
fourteen days’ black list.” ‘Tradition says that the 
galley won hands down. 

The Channel Squadron was due to sail from Lisbon 
at four in the morning, and the admirals and captains 
only arrived on board at half-past three, as they had all 
been obliged to attend a ball given at the Palace by the 
King and Queen. The consequence was that, when 
the ships started to weigh, tempers had become so 
short that they were barely visible to the naked eye. 
In those days the Admiral carried on from the after 
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bridge and communicated by voice-pipe with the flag 
captain on the fore bridge. At the fore-bridge end 
of this voice-pipe stood Gerald Langley’s coxswain, 
an extremely audible gentleman called Warne. Warne 
had orders to repeat back every message he received 
through the voice-pipe before reporting it. On the 
morning in question, Gerald Langley was waiting for 
all ships in the Second Division to report that they 
were ready to proceed before he reported that the 

Second Division was ready to proceed. Now, as it 

happened, the Resolution was the last ship to report 

‘“Ready to proceed.”” ‘The consequence was that the 

following dialogue took place between the after bridge 

and the fore bridge, every word of which was bellowed 
out by Warne for all the world to hear: 

Warne (repeating): “Why do you not hoist Ready to 
proceed ?—From the after bridge, sir, Why do you 
not hoist Ready to proceed?” 

Geratp Lancer: “Tell the after bridge that the 
Resolution has not yet reported Ready to proceed.” 
Warne (through the votce-pipe): “The Resolution has 

not yet reported Ready to proceed.” 

Warns (repeating): “Who says the Resolution has not 
yet reported Ready to proceed?—From the after 
bridge, sir, Who says the Resolution has not yet 
reported Ready to proceed?” 

Geratp Lancer: “Tell the after bridge that Mr 
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Pound says that the Resolution has not yet re- 

ported Ready to proceed.” 

Warne (through the votce-pipe): “Mr Pound says the 

Resolution has not reported Ready to proceed.” 
Warne (repeating): “Tell Mr Pound he’s a bloody 

fool.—F rom the after bridge, sir, Tell Mr Pound 

that he’s a bloody fool.” 

But Sub-Lieutenant Dudley Pound, the signal 
mate, was right about the Resolution, and later on in 
the day he fell-in and protested at being called a 
bloody fool for nothing, and Jumbo made him the 
most handsome apology. 

In the autumn of 1898 the Fashoda crisis brought 
the Channel Squadron once more to Gibraltar. Since 
our stay there seemed indefinite, several of the officers 
bought ponies. A lieutenant named K. decided to 
buy a pony, and another lieutenant named P., who 
belonged to the same ship, and who considered him- 
self to be very knowledgeable on the subject of ponies, 
volunteered to go on shore with K. and assist him in 
making his purchase. P. happened to be a very useful 
man with his fists, and one who thoroughly enjoyed a 
scrap, while K. was a man of peace. 

P. and K. went on shore together, and visited a 
stable in Horse Barrack Lane. The owner of the 
stable was an extremely fat Rock Scorpion named 
Sant, and he always had ponies for sale. Sant pro- 
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duced a pony and told K. that the price was thirty 
pounds. K. was inclined to give the thirty pounds, 
but P. would not let him. ‘That pony is not worth 
more than fifteen pounds,” said P. Sant became 
annoyed. ‘You hold-a de jaw,” he remarked to P. 
Then turning to K. he said: ‘“‘I take-a twenty-fife 
pound for de pony.” ‘That pony is not worth more 
than fifteen pounds,” repeated P. Sant became 
Irritated. “Will you shut-a de mouth?” he shouted 
to P. Then turning to K. he said: “I take twenty 
pound for de pony.” ‘That pony is not worth more 
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than fifteen pounds,” again repeated P. Sant flew 
into a desperate rage and kicked P. on the shins. Then 
the real fun began. 

A few minutes later a naval officer belonging to the 
same ship as K. and P. was strolling along the main 
street of Gibraltar, when he passed close to the 
entrance of Horse Barrack Lane. Suddenly the 
pleasant silence of a sunny autumn afternoon was 
smashed to pieces by piercing yells coming from the 
direction of Horse Barrack Lane. The officer 
promptly dashed into the lane, determined to do his 
utmost to alleviate the agonies of a fellow-creature. 
As he entered the lane his eyes collided with the most 
amazing spectacle. Crawling on all fours along the 
lane was K., and as he crawled he screamed, again and 
again and again. Crawling after K. came Sant, his teeth 
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buried in the seat of K.’s trousers. This was the cause 
of K.’s screams. Riding astride on Sant’s back was P., 
evidently enjoying himself immensely. With one arm 
he kept at bay the Rock Scorpion grooms who were 
trying to rescue their employer, and with the clenched 
fist of the other arm he was thumping Sant on the side 
of the head. Sant was mad with rage, and half- 
stunned by the rapid succession of blows he was 
receiving, but he instinctively realised that as a British 
subject he must endeavour to emulate the bulldog 
breed and try to get his own back out of the seat of 
K.’s trousers. The newcomer forced open Sant’s 
jaws and released his victim. K. returned to his ship 
and had the seat of his trousers cauterised. He 
remained on the sick-list for some days, and for a long 
time the relations between him and P. were so strained 
that they communicated only in writing. 

The Fashoda crisis came to an end in time to allow 
the Channel Squadron to return to England for 
Christmas. With the New Year came the sad news 
that Sir Harry Stephenson was compelled by ill-health 
to haul down his flag and to give up command of the 
squadron. He was succeeded by Sir Harry Rawson, 
and with Sir Harry Rawson came gunnery, gunnery, 
gunnery. He introduced towing targets into the 
Channel Squadron, and also the “Round the mulberry 
bush ” formation. 
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Target practice of some kind took place not only 
every week but several times in every week, and life 
became more strenuous than ever. In addition to 
the constant general drills the squadron would fre- 
quently go to sea for the day only, weighing in the 
morning and anchoring at night, and most of the 
time at sea was spent in steaming in single line-ahead 
round the circumference of an ellipse, each ship tow- 
ing a target and firing aiming rifle across the ellipse 
at the targets towed by other ships. I have always 
thought that Sir Harry Rawson’s way of running a 
squadron was the best all-round way I have ever seen. 
Everything was attended to in its turn, even the 
subject of leave and an occasional week-end. Sir 
Harry Rawson launched the renaissance which is still 
under way. 

The relations between us and France kept the 
Channel Squadron at Portland rather longer than 
usual, and we did not sail for the spring cruise until 
well on into February. At the beginning of the year 
Gerald Langley left the Magnificent, after commanding 
her for two years, and he was succeeded by Captain 
John Ferris, who was known far and wide as ‘‘ Monkey 
Ferris.” He was a small man, who wore so many 
clothes that sometimes he could hardly walk. He 
also carried a speaking-trumpet, an heirloom which 
had descended from his ancestor who was in command 
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of the Hannibal when she was wrecked off Algeciras 
early in the eighteen-hundreds. He was never to be 
seen without this speaking-trumpet, which he some- 
times used as a weapon of offence as well as a medium 
for holding conversations. 

Once when he was in command of the Champion a 
French sailing fishing-smack suddenly tacked just as 
the Champion had altered course to pass under her 
stern, ‘The result of this manceuvre on the part of the 
Frenchman was that she had to luff up into the wind 
to avoid collision with the Champion. As the French- 
man drifted past the Champion’s poop, Monkey Ferris 
ran up the mizen rigging, carrying his speaking- 
trumpet, and kept shouting: “Juggins, que faites- 
vous? Juggins, que faites-vous?” to the Frenchman 
till she was out of earshot. 

Whenever the Magnificent was being manceuvred 
Monkey Ferris kept a sharp eye on the quartermaster, 
and if the quartermaster displeased him in any way 
he would kneel on the deck of the upper bridge, reach 
down through the trap hatch, and endeavour to hit 
the quartermaster over the head with his speaking- 
trumpet. 

The Jovial Monk was extremely sensitive about his 
nickname, and he disliked it particularly. He flatly 
refused to allow the upper bridge to be called Monkey 
Island. At Gibraltar there was a water-tank vessel 
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called Monkey. On one occasion Monkey Ferris came 
alongside the starboard gangway of his ship in his 
gig at the same time as the water-tank vessel Monkey 
was coming alongside the ship on the port side. As 
Monkey Ferris came over the side on to the quarter- 
deck he heard the signalman of the watch report to 
the officer of the watch: ‘*The Monkey just coming 
alongside, sir.” Monkey Ferris was on to the signal- 
man like a flash of lightning. ‘‘Come here!” he 
shouted. The signalman doubled up to him and 
saluted. ‘How dare you refer to me as the Monkey?”’ 
demanded Ferris. ‘‘Please, sir, I did not refer to you 
as the Monkey,” stammered the signalman. “But I 
distinctly heard you tell the officer of the watch that 
the Monkey was coming alongside.” ‘Yes, sir,” ex- 
plained the signalman; “but I was referring to the 
water-tank, which is called Monkey.” ‘‘Look here, 
my friend,” remarked Ferris, “let me advise you in 
future to refer to the water-tank as the water-tank, 
and not as the Monkey, and then there will be fewer 
chances of mistakes being made.” 

Ferris was rather overwhelmed by the size of the 
Magnificent and by his new responsibilities. He was 
particularly worried by the fact that we carried a 
large number of midshipmen, many of whom had 
only a few months more to do before they passed for 
acting sub-lieutenants. A few days after Ferris had 
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taken over his new command I was keeping the fore- 
noon watch in harbour when the captain of the 
Pelorus, one Chawbags Bayly, came on board to call 
on our new captain. Ferris received him at the 
gangway. Chawbags Bayly was a hearty, burly, 
thoroughbred seaman of the old school, with square- 
faced whiskers, a fore-royal yard voice, and a vocabulary 
fully charged with poetical similes. ‘‘Well, Ferris,” 
he shouted, as he shook hands, ‘‘and how do you like 
your job?” “Well, Bayly, I am rather worried by 
it,” replied Ferris. “You see there are so many 
senior midshipmen on board.” ‘‘My dear Ferris,” 
exclaimed Chawbags Bayly, ‘‘what does that matter? 
I can never see that there is any more difference 
between a senior midshipman and a junior midship- 
man than there is between a large cowpat and a small 
cowpat.” A very summary way of drawing com- 
parisons between two vintages of promising young 
officers. 

According to report, Chawbags Bayly’s fertility of 
expression had handicapped him in his career. When 
in command of one of the training brigs stationed at 
Devonport he had backed his brig to beat down the 
Hamoaze against the flood-tide. All went well till he 
was just below Torpoint, when a sailing barge un- 
expectedly went about just ahead of him and forced 
him to anchor to avoid collision. Chawbags proceeded 
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to tell the skipper of the barge exactly what he thought 
of him, his parentage, his seamanship, his habits, his 
deserts, and his ultimate destination. When at length 
Chawbags paused, in order to recover breath and 
select a few more epigrams from his imagination, a 
voice saluted his ear with: “Oh, Mr Bayly, Mr 
Bayly.” As luck would have it, the floating bridge 
had broken down just astern of the brig and on board 
it were the Commander-in-Chief and the Commander- 
in-Chief’s wife. The Commander-in-Chief had his 
own peculiar ideas as to what language an officer 
should use and what he should not. Chawbags’ 
language belonged to the should-nots, and though he 
had hitherto been one of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
blue-eyed boys, he henceforward became one of the 
blackest of that distinguished officer’s bétes notres, and 
some considerable time elapsed before a brass-bound 
hat decorated the top of his head. 

As Commander of the Iron Duke Chawbags suc- 
cessfully preserved discipline by making the punish- 
ment fit the crime. Two men were brought before 
him charged with laughing and talking during 
**Quarters—Clean Guns.” ‘‘What have you got to 
say for yourselves?”’ asked Chawbags. ‘‘Please, sir,” 
replied one of the men, ‘‘we were laughing over a joke 
we had read in Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday.” ‘‘Well,”’ 
said Chawbags, “if you can laugh during working 
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hours for your own amusement, you can laugh in your 
own time for my amusement.” He sent on shore for 
a current copy of Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday, and that 
evening at eight he settled down in his cabin, with a 
book and a pipe, and ordered the two men to sit on the 
deck outside his cabin door, under the charge of a 
sentry, and to read Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday and 
laugh. For the first half-hour the men were able to 
laugh all right, after that laughing became a bore; but 
whenever they stopped laughing Chawbags shouted 
out: “Sentry, I don’t hear those men laughing.” 
When at ten o’clock they were sent away, to turn in, 
neither man felt that he ever wanted to laugh again. I 
believe Chawbags Bayly was the Senior Naval Officer 
present when David Beatty led his indomitable attack 
on the enemy’s guns during the Boxer War. 

At the same time as we acquired a new Commanding 
Officer we also became possessed of a new Torpedo 
Lieutenant, one Hugh Fitzroy Sinclair. When this 
officer joined the Magnificent he was a lieutenant of 
barely five years’ seniority, but by the time he had been 
on board some twenty-four hours every soul in the ship 
had become impressed by his exceptional character 
and forceful personality. He also was not lacking in 
either articulation or imagination when the spirit 
moved him to voice an opinion, to describe an occur- 
rence, or to exhort a fellow-creature, and he seldom 
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exhorted without result. Our Commander was 
greatly addicted to bugle-calls, and whenever and 
wherever he could he substituted bugle-calls for 
passing the word by pipe. One night when we were 
lying in Portland Harbour, and it was blowing pretty 
fresh, a schooner beating out of harbour missed stays 
ahead of the Magnificent, and drifting astern carried 
away our starboard lower boom. On the following 
day an officer from another ship came on board and 
asked Sinclair how the accident had happened. 
“Well,” explained Sinclair, “‘a blasted schooner missed 
stays ahead of us and drifted on to our starboard lower 
boom. Of course the obvious thing to do was to let 
go the fore guy, but before the Commander had time 
to compose a bugle-call entitled ‘Let go the fore guy’ 
the bloody boom carried away.” 

During the spring cruise the Channel Squadron met 
an Italian squadron in one of the harbours of Sardinia. 
The King of Italy was also there in his yacht, and 
he reviewed the two squadrons. While the festivities 
were in full swing, a French cruiser suddenly appeared 
and anchored. The French captain explained that 
he had been sent with a bucketful of decorations for 
distribution to all and sundry, but it was generally felt 
that the cruiser had only been sent in order to prove 
the soundness of the proverb “Two is company and 


three is none.” At that time the French were still a 
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little peevish about the outcome of the Fashoda 
incident. 

On our return to Gibraltar, en route for England, 
several officers, including myself, went down with a 
touch of malaria. Monkey Ferris went down first and 
got up first. While I was still laid up in my bunk, and 
he was convalescing, he came down to my cabin to pay 
me a visit of condolence. He was bristling with 
indignation, and after asking me how I was getting on 
he burst out into a tirade against the Fleet Surgeon. 
“Would you believe it?” he asked me. ‘‘I have just 
discovered that there is only one clinical thermometer 
in the ship—only one clinical thermometer in a ship 
of this size! I have just sent the Fleet Surgeon on 
shore with a flea in his ear to draw a dozen clinical 
thermometers from the Naval Hospital, and to report 
to me the moment they have arrived on board. Just 
fancy, only one clinical thermometer on board! Do 
you know what that means?” I admitted that I had 
not the slightest idea. ‘‘ Well,” continued he, “‘just 
try and imagine. A post-captain wants to have his 
temperature taken. He sends forward to the sick-bay 
steward to come aft and take the captain’s temperature. 
The sick-berth steward promptly rushes into the sick- 
bay, whips the one and only clinical thermometer out 
of a second-class stoker, and then runs aft and puts 
that same thermometer under a post-captain’s tongue. 
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Damn it all, it’s not discipline.” ‘Well, sir,” I 
remarked, “if I happened to be the post-captain it 1s 
not the disciplinary side of the question that would 
worry me the most.” But Monkey Ferris had 
rushed off to find out whether the Fleet Surgeon 
had returned on board with the dozen clinical 
thermometers. 

After leaving Gibraltar we visited Lisbon. King 
Carlos and Queen Amelia came off to the Magnificent 
in a splendid State barge, pulling about twenty oars 
each side. The Portuguese sailors who manned the 
barge were all smoking cigarettes and talking as they 
rowed, and there was not a clean jumper or trousers 
among the lot of them. 

From Lisbon we went to Arosa Bay, where as usual 
we held the Annual Regatta. The captain of the 
Pactolus was so confident of winning the sailing race 
for the Vice-Admiral’s Cup that he went to the officer 
who had drawn his galley in the Squadron Sweepstake 
and bought the ticket from him. He was justified in 
his self-confidence, for he won the cup. 

Monkey Ferris was very proud of his knowledge of 
antiquarian seamanship. He knew the way in which 
everything belonging to every ship had ever been fitted 
since the days of the Ark. I have heard it surmised 
that one of his ancestors was a royal-yard man on 
board that vessel. He was constantly asking officers 
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and men questions about gadgets that even Noah 
would have considered obsolete. One of the lieuten- 
ants brought up before Monkey Ferris an ordinary 
seaman who was due to be rated able seaman. “Has 
he passed satisfactorily?”? inquired Monkey. ‘Very 
satisfactorily, sir,”’ replied the lieutenant. ‘‘Well, my 
man,” asked Monkey, “‘how is a hemp parrel fitted?” 
The ordinary seaman thought deeply, but made no 
reply. ‘‘Have you ever seen a hemp parrel?” asked 
Monkey. ‘‘Never, sir,” answered the ordinary sea- 
man. Monkey turned to the lieutenant. ‘This man 
knows no seamanship at all, nothing at all,”’ he com- 
plained. ‘No, sir,” gravely replied the lieutenant, 
‘‘and the Gunnery Lieutenant also informs me, sir, 
that this man is totally ignorant of the bow-and-arrow 
drill.” Monkey gave the ordinary seaman an able sea- 
man’s rate without further discussion. 

When we got back to England, Admiral Fanshawe 
hoisted his flag on board the Magnificent and brought 
with him as his secretary a Paymaster-Commander 
called Luckham. Luckham informed me that when 
he first came to sea as an assistant clerk, in a ship of 
which Jumbo Fellowes was the Captain, he was told 
off to do duty as captain’s clerk. At the first interview 
with Jumbo Fellowes the following conversation took 
place: 

Jumso Fetrowses: “Well, young man, I hear you 
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have been told off to act as my clerk. I suppose — 
you can forge my signature all right?” 

LuckHaM (horrified at the bare mention of such a 
criminal accomplishment): ‘‘Oh no, sir.” 

Jumso Fetiowes: “‘Well, your leave is stopped till 
you can. Do you think I am going to waste my 
time in signing a lot of blasted papers?” 
The manceuvres of 1899 consisted of a trial of 

strength between the Channel Squadron and the 

Reserve Fleet. The Reserve Fleet was commanded 

by Sir Compton Domvile. A solitary corvette was 

detailed to represent a convoy coming across the 

Atlantic. The Channel Squadron had to try to capture 

the convoy before the Reserve Fleet could rendezvous 

with the convoy and escort it to its port of destination. 

Sir Harry Rawson decided that the convoy would 
try to pass to the northward of Ireland, and therefore 
the Channel Squadron spent about eight days groping 
about the north and north-west coasts of Ireland. 

During the whole of that period we wandered about in 

single line-ahead with a fog so thick that the ship 

ahead, although less than four hundred yards away, 
was very seldom visible, and fog-buoys had to be towed 
the whole time. Neither sun nor moon nor stars was 
visible, and no observations could be taken. Finally, 
at the end of eight days’ fruitless searching the 
Channel Squadron fetched-up off Rockall, the fog 
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lifted, and the period of hostilities came to an end. 
The sailors invented a new name for Rockall, an un- 
printable name which I will leave to those who are 
blessed with improper imaginations. Meanwhile the 
convoy had passed to the southward of Ireland, where 
the weather had been perfectly clear, had without the 
slightest difficulty accomplished its rendezvous with 
the Reserve Fleet, and had been safely escorted to its 
port of destination. " 

After the usual post-manceuvre leave, the Channel 
Squadron set out on an autumn cruise round the coast 
of Ireland; but the outbreak of the South African 
War upset our plans and we were sent off post-haste 
to Gibraltar, where we remained till it was time for 
us to return to our home ports for Christmas leave. 
While we were lying at Gibraltar, rumours became rife 
that the Boer republics were taking steps in Europe 
for attempts to be made to destroy the ships of the 
Channel Fleet. It was supposed possible that a 
filibustering expedition might be organised by the 
Boer republics, small steamers purchased, torpedoes 
procured, and a night attack launched on the 
Channel Squadron. To guard against this possibility 
the torpedo boats lying in reserve at Gibraltar were 
mobilised by officers and men detailed from the 
Channel Squadron, and these torpedo boats patrolled 
the approaches to Gibraltar both by night and by day. 
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One of the torpedo boats was commanded by a 
lieutenant who must have been born under an unlucky 
star. Whenever it was his turn to patrol at night he 
used to leave harbour, steam up and down till ten 
o’clock, and then steal into Rosia Bay, where he would 
make fast his torpedo boat and turn in till just before 
dawn, when he would get under way and continue his 
patrol. Unfortunately, one night when he entered 
Rosia Bay he ran into a schooner laden with stone for 
the new breakwater. The schooner was lying without 
lights in the berth usually and illicitly occupied by the 
lieutenant when he ought to have been on patrol. 
The bows of the torpedo boat were badly buckled by 
the collision. The lieutenant returned to Gibraltar 
and reported that his torpedo boat had collided with a 
ship that was showing no lights and was possibly 
bound on a suspicious errand. A hue and cry was 
started, but no trace of the mysterious vessel could be 
found, till on the following day the skipper of the 
schooner complained to the Admiral that during the 
previous night, while lying peacefully alongside in 
Rosia Bay, his schooner had been rammed and damaged 
by a mysterious torpedo boat. Then the cat jumped 
out of the bag, and upset the fat into the fire, and the 
lieutenant was severely scalded in the process. 

During our stay at Gibraltar a new clerk joined the 
Magnificent, and was told off to act as captain’s clerk 
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to Monkey Ferris. Now this clerk was an exceedingly 
zealous young officer, but his knowledge was incom- 
plete. Most of the ships in the squadron were fitted 
with Scotch boilers, but one or two of the cruisers 
were fitted with water-tube boilers, which had only 
recently been adopted by the Admiralty and so far 
had not been entirely satisfactory. The Admiralty 
therefore set great store by the experience gained from 
those ships which were fitted with water-tube boilers, 
and these ships had frequently to send in highly 
technical reports, on very elaborate forms, as to the 
behaviour of their boilers under various conditions. 
One night our new captain’s clerk dined with the 
captain’s clerk of one of these cruisers. After dinner 
they adjourned to the Captain’s office to smoke and 
talk. Here our captain’s clerk set eyes for the first 
time in his life on one of these new forms for reporting 
on water-tube boilers. He knew that none of these 
forms was supplied to his own office and, fearing that 
he had unconsciously been guilty of an omission of 
duty, he begged his host to let him have a few blank 
forms to take back on board the Magnificent. The 
next morning he took one of these forms to our 
Fleet Engineer and asked him to fill in the details. 
The Fleet Engineer laughed at him and told him to 
take the form away. Quite unperturbed the clerk 
took the form to the engineer’s office and asked the 
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assistant engineer on duty there to fill in the details. 
The assistant engineer thought the clerk was trying 
to pull his leg, and told him to go to hell. But the 
clerk was made of sterner stuff, and undauntedly he 
filled in the form on his own initiative, thereby 
reporting that the water-tube boilers of the Magnt- 
jicent were highly satisfactory in all respects. He 
then took the completed form, together with several 
other papers and letters, to Monkey Ferris to be 
signed. Monkey Ferris was in a hurry that day, and 
he signed most of the papers without reading them, 
and this form among them. It was forwarded to the 
Admiralty. In due course it returned, accompanied 
by a minute informing Monkey Ferris that water-tube 
boilers had not yet been fitted to Her Majesty’s ship 
under his command. ‘Thereupon Monkey Ferris 
came to the conclusion that his clerk also was not 
fitted, and he proceeded to exchange him for one 
whose zeal was somewhat balanced by intelligence. 
The Commander of the Magnificent was very strict 
about boats for officers. If by any chance, or because 
of any duty, an officer missed one of the routine boats, 
he could wait for the next routine boat or not go on 
shore at all, just as he pleased; but extra boats were 
as rare as figs on thistles. In order to mitigate 
this scarcity of water-transport I wrote to the Army 
and Navy Stores and bought a nine-foot collapsible 
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Berthon dinghy. She was a splendid little craft. 
She could easily carry three people; she was bone-dry 
and extremely seaworthy. She was easy to row, and 
she could sail quite decently in fairly smooth water. 
When folded, she fitted comfortably into my cabin; 
my Marine servant kept her clean, and though the 
Commander hated the sight of her he could never 
find a good reason for banishing her from the ship. 
She was known by the name of Sudden Death. When- 
ever an officer wanted a boat, and the Commander 
refused to let him have one, the officer would tell the 
side boy to “go down to Mr Smith’s cabin and bring 
up Sudden Death.” ‘The side boy would disappear 
below and reappear carrying Sudden Death on his 
shoulder, open her like an umbrella, carry her down the 
gangway and launch her. Sometimes, if the side boy 
happened to possess an unbalanced mind, the officer 
would appear on the gangway, ready to go on shore, 
and find Sudden Death floating bottom up, and the 
side boy swimming round in circles and collecting the 
gear. 

I took Sudden Death out to the Mediterranean, and 
some years later I lent her to Paton, when he com- 
manded the Mallard. One night, while in Malta 
Harbour, Paton asked Turton to dine with him on 
board the Mallard and after dinner to go to the Opera. 
Turton accepted, and they sat down to dinner in 
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Mess dress—white waistcoat, gold-laced trousers, and 
everything complete. When the time came for them 
to start for the Opera, Paton told the quartermaster 
to get a dghaiso alongside. The quartermaster re- 
plied that there were no dghaisos within hail, so Paton 
told him to tell his coxswain to get Sudden Death 
alongside. Then Paton and Turton came up on deck, 
Turton smoking a large cigar. ‘Turton went down the 
accommodation ladder, stepped into Sudden Death, 
sat down heavily on the gunwale, and disappeared 
into the harbour as Sudden Death capsized and the 
coxswain sprang out of her on to the accommodation 
ladder. There was a loud hiss as the lighted end of 
Turton’s cigar struck the water. He abstained from 
attending the Opera that evening. 

About the same time as the South African War 
began, in October 1899, the Admiralty decided to 
abolish the Masted Training Squadron. I believe 
that during the Fashoda crisis, in the autumn of the 
preceding year, the Admiralty had spent some very 
anxious days, as the four obsolete masted ships which 
composed the Training Squadron were at sea, and 
beyond recall, with 1500 invaluable officers and men on 
board. With the abolition of the Masted Training 
Squadron came the end of sailing as an indispensable 
basis of naval training. The sailing brigs continued 
to function for another four years, working in and out 
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of the home ports, and a few barquentine-rigged 
cruisers, sloops, and gunboats, together with the 
_ barque-rigged sloop Pylades, remained in commission 
on far-distant stations for about the same period; 
but the passing of the Masted Training Squadron 
rang the final knell of masts and sails in the British 
Navy. Of recent years I have met many young and 
progressive officers who have deeply regretted the 
abolition of masts and sails, and have wondered why 
such a valuable method of developing both sea- 
character and sea-instinct was ever abandoned. I 
believe that, since the War, the Admiralty would have 
liked to reintroduce the sailing brigs, but what would 
the Rothermere Press have said if the Admiralty had 
put their inclinations into practice? 


C HAPTER FIVE 


in the Mediterranean. The Ramillies had been 

ordered to re-commission at Malta as the flagship 
of Lord Charles Beresford, who had been appointed 
Rear-Admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet. Maurice 
Cay was also appointed Flag Lieutenant to Lord 
Charles Beresford. 

The officers and ship’s company who were to re- 
commission the Ramiillies trooped out to Malta in the 
cruiser Europa, and the officers and ship’s company of 
the previous commission trooped home to England 
in the same ship. Besides the officers and men for 
the Ramillies, officers and men for various other ships 
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of the Mediterranean Fleet also took passage in the 
Europa. We had very bad weather during our voyage 
to Malta, and the Europa rolled out both her guts and 
ours. We arrived at Malta to find the Ramailltes in 
dockyard hands, and we were hulked on board the 
depot ship, the old three-decker Hibernia, while the 
Ramillies was refitting. 

One of the lieutenants who took passage on board 
the Europa had just come home from a ship in the East 


Indies. On board this ship there was a detachment 
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of Seedy boys under a Serang. At first the Serang 
was allowed to pay the Seedy boys their monthly 
money, but eventually this practice had to be dis- 
continued, because of the methods practised by the 
Serang. He would draw the money from the Pay- 
master, pour it out on to the mess-table, and having 
collected the Seedy boys he would address them as 
follows: ‘‘Now, boys, the Great Queen has sent this 
money as a present for us, and we will share it equally 
between us like brothers. Now, 'Tom Dollar, you and 
I will begin. One rupee for you, one rupee for me, 
one rupee for you, one rupee for me.” Since he paid 
each in this fashion he accumulated, in addition to his 
own pay, half of that due to each of the other men. 
In other ways this Serang would show signs that 
his mathematical education had been neglected. In 
those days the only punishment for erring Seedy boys 
was that of a corporal description, and was known as 
‘“‘fum fum.” This was always administered by the 
Serang. For instance, the Commander would order a 
Seedy boy defaulter to receive “‘two dozen fum fum.” 
The Serang would take the Seedy boy into the fore- 
castle, strip him to the waist, secure him to a stanchion, 
and then with a rope’s end would smite him severely 
on the back, calling out with the first blow ‘‘One,” 
with the second blow ‘“‘Two,” and soon. Frequently 
by the time the patient had received one-half of his 
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treatment the Serang would have got muddled in his 
counting. When this occurred the Serang would 
exclaim in a loud voice: ‘‘Miscount. I start again.” 
And with another shout of “One” and another smite 
he would begin the punishment all over again. I 
wonder if, when India is governed by Indians, the 
country will be ruled in the same way as those Seedy 
boys were ruled by that Serang. 

Jacky Fisher had been Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean for about six months, and when we 
arrived at Malta the whole fleet was being turned end 
for end, and every bone was rattling in its socket. 
Jacky Fisher gave a great many lectures, which all 
commissioned officers were welcome to attend. These 
lectures stretched a mind to the fullest conceivable 
extent. They were also humorous. I remember his 
winding up a lecture on “Naval Intelligence” with a 
story of a certain distinguished Admiral who possessed 
a red leather dispatch-box. This dispatch-box was 
always carefully locked, and not even the Admiral’s 
secretary was ever allowed to peep into it. ‘“‘The 
consequence was,” said Jacky, “that every person who 
knew of the existence of the red dispatch-box was 
ready, and anxious, to give his soul in order to learn 
what it contained. At last a day came when a certain 
post-captain was summoned to Admiralty House for 
the purpose of discussing with the Admiral some 
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matter of importance. When the post-captain arrived 
at Admiralty House he was shown into the Admiral’s 
office. The Admiral had left the office for a few 
minutes and, lo and behold! the red dispatch-box 
stood wide open on the Admiral’s writing-table. I 
am sorry to say,” continued Jacky, “‘that this post- 
Captain’s curiosity overcame his sense of honour, and 
taking advantage of the Admiral’s absence he crept 
up to the red dispatch-box and examined its contents. 
And what do you think he found there? Nothing but 
illustrations culled from La Vie Paristenne, which, I 
have been told, is a most improper French periodical.” 

Although the Ramillies was in dockyard hands for 
nearly three months after his arrival on the station, 
Lord Charles Beresford was not allowed to hoist his 
flag temporarily in one of the other battleships, and 
he lived on shore with absolutely nothing todo. If he 
tried to take an interest in the work of the fleet he 
was always severely snubbed for his pains. On one 
occasion Jacky had arranged some night operations for 
destroyers and torpedo boats, and Lord Charles 
arranged to go to sea on board one of the destroyers 
as a guest of the captain, so that he could witness the 
operations from close quarters. Jacky found out about 
this, and stopped Lord Charles Beresford from going. 
This sort of thing went on during the whole two years 
that Lord Charles Beresford spent on the station. 
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Whenever he was allowed to get away on his own, in 
command of a few ships, there was always trouble when 
he rejoined the flag of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord Charles was very fond of trying out schemes. 
For instance, he would let each captain manceuvre 
the squadron in turn; he would carry out equal speed 
manceuvres by night, and he would manceuvre one 
division of the squadron against the other, he taking 
command of one division and the senior captain taking 
command of the other. But when Jacky heard of 
these goings-on he soon put a stop to them. 

Lowry, the Flag Captain, was a deeply religious 
man, whose profound faith in Providence kept him 
cool, cheerful, and collected under all circumstances. 
Nothing could ever rattle him or upset his equanimity, 
and both his physical and his moral courage were 
infinitely great. He was very strong, very active, and 
extremely keen on fishing and shooting. Whenever 
he landed or came off to the ship in his gig he would, 
if he was not in uniform, make his coxswain steer the 
boat, while he pulled the stroke oar, and a mighty good 
oar he could pull. I once saw him handle a case of 
insubordination in an original way that led to the 
very best results. In those days it sometimes hap- 
pened that a hasty-tempered young man, who felt 
either restless or aggrieved under naval discipline, 
would strike a superior in order to be dismissed the 
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Service, even though such dismissal would be accom- 
panied by a sentence to imprisonment with hard 
labour. A young ordinary seaman on board the 
Ramuillies, who had been going wrong for some time, 
finally put the hat on his previous misdeeds by refusing, 
in unpardonable language, to obey an order given him 
by the captain of the forecastle. He was therefore 
brought up before the Commander, who forwarded the 
case to be investigated by the Flag Captain. 

The ordinary seaman appeared at ‘‘Captain’s 
Defaulters” under the charge of an escort of Marines. 
Lowry, having heard the evidence of the captain of 
the forecastle and various witnesses, asked the ordinary 
seaman what he had to say in his defence. The man 
made no reply, but he stepped out and struck Lowry 
as hard as he could in the chest. Of course the escort 
of Marines sprang to seize him, but before they could 
do so Lowry with his open right hand fetched the 
ordinary seaman such a terrific box on the ear that the 
latter fell down and spun round and round like a top. 
At the same time Lowry remarked, with a chuckle: 
“Ha, ha! I can hit harder than you.” The ordinary 
seaman was then removed, and kept a prisoner until 
the following day, when he was again brought up 
before Lowry. ‘“‘You have been making a fool of 
yourself,” said Lowry. “Now, if I let you off, will you 
promise not to make a fool of yourself again?” “Yes, 
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— sir,” replied the man. He was let off, and he kept his 
promise. 

Just before leaving Malta one of our sub-lieutenants 
attended a dance at the Union Club, and when he 
returned on board during the middle watch he com- 
plained to me, who was officer of the watch, that he 
had taken in to supper the dullest girl he had ever met 
in his life. ‘‘I tried her on every conceivable subject,” 
he said, “and she had simply nothing to say for herself. 
At last I asked her if she was interested in palmistry. 
She seemed to cheer up at that, and asked me if I 
knew anything about it. I replied that I did not 
know much, but that if she would let me look at her 
hand I could tell her a few things. ‘What sort of 
things?’ she inquired. ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘for one 
thing I can tell you how many kids you are going to 
have.’ She said nothing more, but got up and went 
back to her mother.” 

From Malta the Mediterranean Fleet went to 
Alcudia Bay, in Majorca. One fine Sunday afternoon 
Maurice Cay, Philip Trimmer (a sub-lieutenant of 
considerable bodily presence), and I went for a picnic 
in Sudden Death. We landed on a sandy beach, 
bathed, and had tea. Just as we were thinking of 
returning to the Ramillies a fresh breeze sprang up, 
and we found we were on a lee shore with the fleet 
dead up to windward. There was a bit of a lop on, 
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and by the time we had launched Sudden Death she was 
fairly full of water. I pulled the bow oar, Maurice 
Cay pulled the stroke oar, and Philip Trimmer steered. 
As we did not make much headway, and Sudden Death 
was rather low down in the water, Maurice Cay sug- 
gested that Philip Trimmer had better jump overboard 
and we would tow him astern. Philip Trimmer 
agreed; he bent a short length of rope to a cleat in 
the stern of Sudden Death, jumped overboard, and we 
towed him along at the end of the rope. But still we 
did not make much headway, and it began to grow 
dark. At last one of the Renown’s cutters, who had 
also been on a picnic, sighted us, stood down towards 
us, took us on board and took Sudden Death in tow. 
Just as we had secured Sudden Death one of the 
Renown’s officers remarked: ‘Hullo, what is that 
splashing away down to leeward?”’ “Oh,” remarked 
Maurice Cay, “‘that’s old Philip Trimmer. I expect 
he’s drowning.” Apparently the end of the rope had 
come off the cleat without our noticing it, and amidst 
our exertions we had forgotten all about Philip 
Trimmer. We ran down to leeward and rescued him, 
but he was astonishingly peevish. 

From Majorca we went to Gibraltar, where there 
was a Sailing race for the Gibraltar Cup, and Lord 
Charles won it, sailing the Ramilles’ launch. From 
Gibraltar the fleet ran a full-speed trial to Aranci 
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Bay, in Sardinia. Jacky Fisher certainly improved the 
steaming powers of the fleet, for he put such a fear 
of God into the fleet engineers that hot bearings 
became almost as extinct as the dodo. At Aranci 
Bay certain selected ships carried out the first long- 
range target practice ever done by the British Navy. 
This long range was 4000 yards. 

About this time the Boxer War suddenly started 
in China, and the Admiralty telegraphed for several 
cruisers belonging to the Mediterranean Fleet to be 
sent to China forthwith. They departed immedi- 
ately, carrying with them the envy of every officer and 
man left behind in the fleet; for at that time war 
service was looked upon as a certain road to early 
promotion. 

From Aranci Bay we went to Castellamare, where I 
went on shore with a very brilliant young surgeon; 
Humphrey Hart Smith, who had just joined the Navy 
after passing first out of Guy’s Hospital. He did not 
remain in the Navy for very long. He and I went to 
Pompeii, and while we were inspecting the Museum 
he pointed out some surgical instruments which had 
recently been dug out of the ruins, and he told me that 
they were exactly the same as those of the most 
modern design used for performing certain operations. 
I have often wondered how it was that surgical science 
climbed to such heights nearly two thousand years 
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then started to climb again. Does science rise and 
fall inversely with superstition? 

From Castellamare we proceeded to Malta, where 
we coaled from a collier, in those days a rare event in 
Malta Harbour. I was in charge of No. 2 hold in 
the collier, which was worked by the fore-top men. 
When we had finished coaling I came inboard, and 
was standing on the net shelf, superintending the un- 
rigging of No. 2 hold, when the captain of the collier 
came up on to the collier’s fore bridge and started to 
interfere with work for which I was wholly responsible. 
I bore with him in silence for some time, but at length 
he actually countermanded one of my orders. This 
was too much, and I put forth a mild protest. He 
answered my protest in a most insulting manner, and 
then of course one word led to another until I lost 
my temper and, becoming inspired, I shouted out to 
him: ‘Will you mind your own business, you simian- 
faced son of a spinster!”” He shut up immediately, 
and retreated below, muttering as he went that he 
had learned everything he knew by hard experience 
and had not simply read it up out of a book, thereby 
implying that, whereas he was a practical seaman, I 
was merely a theoretical amateur. At that moment 
Commander Horace Hood, who, although I was un- 
aware of his proximity, had been standing close behind 
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me during the whole discussion, remarked: ‘‘Smithy, 
I wonder out of what book he thinks you obtained that 
repartee of yours?” 

The whole fleet went from Malta up into the 
Adriatic, calling at Venice, Trieste, and Fiume, at all 
of which ports we were smothered with hospitality. 
At Fiume we had an international sailing race for a 
cup presented by Lord Charles. The cup was won 
by the <Astrea’s jolly-boat, sailed by the young 
doctor of the Astrea, who had only just arrived out 
from England ,and was brand-new to the Service. 
However, there was not the slightest doubt that 
the art of sailing a boat was not brand-new 
to him. 

The First Lieutenant of the 4str@a was Sir Douglas 
Brownrigg, an officer who always took a line of his 
own in everything, and who had a peculiar manner of 
expressing himself. Once when the Astrea was 
coaling ship, from a collier, Sir Douglas was standing 
on the deck of the collier, looking down at the men 
working in the hold, when an empty bag whizzed 
suspiciously near to his ear. The next moment 
another bag whizzed even nearer. Sir Douglas looked 
round out of the corner of his eye and saw that an 
ordinary seaman, whose duty it was to throw empty 
coal-bags out from the Astrea into the collier, was 
amusing himself by seeing how close he could throw 
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those coal-bags to the head of the First Lieutenant. 
The next bag, heavy with tar and coal-dust, grazed 
Sir Douglas’s ear. This was more than he could 
stand. With one spring he was back on board the 
Astrea. He seized the ordinary seaman by the left 
ear, and as he wrung that organ, with a hearty good 
will, he exclaimed at the top of his voice: ‘‘ You lop- 
eared young monkey, how dare you heave coal-bags 
at a bloody baronet!” 

One day when the whole fleet was lying at Lemnos, 
Jacky Fisher went off in the Surprise to visit the 
Sultan at Constantinople, and Lord Charles Beresford 
was left in command. That same afternoon the 
Ramillies conducted a signal exercise which the 
Renown, temporarily a private ship, had to repeat. 
This annoyed the signal boatswain of the Renown, and 
as soon as the signal exercise was finished he filled 
himself up with rum and came on board the Ramillies. 
I was the officer of the afternoon watch, and I was on 
the quarter-deck, talking to Maurice Cay, when the 
signal boatswain came over the side. He was obvi- 
ously very much the worse for drink, and he came 
straight up to Maurice Cay and saluted him with a 
stream of impertinence. I ordered him out of the 
ship, and Maurice Cay went straight on board the 
Renown and reported him for being drunk and insub- 
ordinate. The Commanding Officer of the Renown 
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put him under arrest, and in due course he was tried 
by court martial. 

At the court martial both Maurice Cay and I were 
witnesses for the prosecution. When asked by the 
prosecutor what was the condition of the accused on 
the afternoon of 15th June we both replied on oath 
that he was drunk. When the signal boatswain 
started his defence he pointed out that, whereas both 
Maurice Cay and I had sworn that he was drunk on 
the quarter-deck of the Ramillies during the afternoon 
of 15th June, he was under close arrest in his cabin 
on board the Renown during the whole of 15th June— 
which indeed was the absolute truth. Here was a 
pretty kettle of fish. Maurice Cay and I had both 
committed perjury. The infernal clerk who had 
drawn up the circumstantial letter had inserted the 
wrong date, and the prosecutor, Maurice Cay, and I 
had failed to notice the error. 

The Court was closed while the members of the 
Court considered how to get over the difficulty. 
When the Court reopened I was recalled to give 
evidence. The president said to me: “You stated 
in your evidence that the accused was drunk on the 
quarter-deck of the Ramillies during the afternoon of 
15th June. What day of the week was it?” I replied 
that it was a Wednesday. The president continued: 
“Could you tell me of any other incident that took 
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place on the same day?” I replied that on the fore- 
noon of the same day the Commander-in-Chief had 
sailed for Constantinople on board the Surprise. 
“But,” said the president, ‘‘ the Commander-in-Chief 
sailed for Constantinople on Wednesday, 14th June.” 
I replied that in that case the accused was drunk 
on the quarter-deck of the Ramiullies during the 
afternoon of Wednesday, 14th June. Maurice Cay 
gave similar evidence, and the signal boatswain 
was found guilty, deprived of seniority, and dis- 
missed his ship. 

I afterwards heard that the officer who had helped 
the signal boatswain to make out his defence had 
implored him not to call attention to the error in the 
date, but to allow the court martial to go straight on 
to the end, possibly find him guilty, and sentence him 
to punishment. If he then had appealed to the 
Admiralty, on the score of the error in the date, the 
Admiralty would have been obliged to quash the 
finding of the Court and he would have got off scot- 
free. But he was so cocksure, and so keen on scoring 
off Maurice Cay, that he could not wait, and persisted 
in playing his trump card at the first opportunity. 
If only he had acted according to advice, both Maurice 
Cay and I would have been badly scrubbed by the 
Admiralty for having unintentionally committed per- 
jury, thereby sterilising a court martial. 
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Soon after this incident the Mediterranean Fleet 
was divided into two forces, and these two forces 
carried out operations against each other. The force 
under Lord Charles Beresford was based on Dedeagach, 
and the force under Jacky Fisher was based on Lemnos. 
One dark night during these operations the destroyer 
Orwell was steaming at slow speed, without showing 
any lights, when her captain sighted the shadowy form 
of another destroyer passing by at a short distance 
away. Nowthe captain of the Orwell was also the 
Commander of the Destroyers of the Red Fleet, and 
he felt sure the passing destroyer also belonged to the 
Red Fleet, so he hailed through a megaphone: “ De- 
stroyer ahoy! This is the Orwell. What destroyer 
is that?”? Back came the answer: “The Cygnet.” 
The Commander then hailed: “Cygnet close Orwell, 
I wish to speak to you.” The destroyer closed the 
Orwell to about twenty-five yards, and then suddenly 
started to fire blank rounds from all her guns at the 
Orwell. ‘The range was so short that the Com- 
mander’s cap was blown off his head and his hair was 
well powdered with hot remnants of exploded cordite. 
Wild with rage he shouted out: Cygnet cease firing! 
What the hell are you doing? This is the Orwell 
belonging to the Red Fleet.” “Yes,” came the 
answer, “but this is not the Cygnet. This is the 
Cynthia, belonging to the Blue Fleet, and we claim to 
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have put you out of action.” And the claim was 
upheld by the umpires. 

While we were at Salonika the brothers Albertini 
got up a shooting party, to which they invited Lord 
Charles Beresford and any officers he cared to bring. 
I was fortunate enough to be one of these. We landed 
early one morning and went by train out to some plains 
about twenty miles from Salonika. One of the shoot- 
ing party was the General Commanding the Turkish 
Military Forces at Salonika. This General was a fine 
chap to look at, very tall, very thin, and very well set-up. 
He wore a very smart bright blue uniform, with tight 
patent-leather riding-boots. He spoke perfect English. 
He brought with him a pair of Purdey guns, and he had 
two Turkish soldiers to load for him, as well as several 
soldiers who lined up with the beaters. We set out 
across the plain in one long line, at each end of which 
there was a squadron of Turkish cavalry to protect us 
from possible brigands or disgruntled Turkish subjects. 
There was a certain amount to shoot, but not very 
much—partridges, quail, hares, and some small 
bustards. The Turkish General strode rapidly along, 
in spite of the tightness of his patent-leather boots, 
firing in every direction. He was a very good shot, 
but luckily he did not hit everything he appeared to 
aim at. If he thought that any member of the party 
was getting more shooting than he was he would leave 
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his place in the line, walk over to that member, and 
keep alongside of him, firing at everything within range. 
I have never seen such a poacher before or since. 

About midday we arrived at a small clump of trees 
where a table-cloth was spread on the ground. ‘There 
was nothing whatsoever on the table-cloth; but we 
sat down round it, and the General’s loaders pulled 
off his patent-leather boots and massaged his feet. 
Then two Macedonian peasants appeared, carrying 
between them, on a litter made of branches, a red-hot 
roasted sheep which had been cooked in a hole in the 
ground. They placed the litter, sheep and all, on the 
table-cloth, and we pulled the flesh off the bones with 
our fingers and ate it. I have never tasted such 
wonderfully good mutton. When we had finished 
with the sheep, some slices of bread and native cheese 
were handed round, and luncheon was finished and 
done with. But we all felt as if we had had more 
than enough to eat. 

Whenever a ship came into Malta Harbour she 
always tried to cut a bit of a dash and secure to her 
buoys as quickly as possible. When the fleet returned 
to Malta after the autumn cruise of 1900 the Ramillies 
was unlucky in securing to her buoys, and took some 
time about the job. Jacky Fisher was standing on the 
Barracca, watching the fleet enter the harbour, and he 
signalled to the Ramillies to proceed out of harbour 
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and come in again properly. This was peculiarly 
galling to Lord Charles, as Joseph Chamberlain, who 
was visiting Malta at the time, was standing by Jacky 
Fisher’s side and witnessed the discomfiture of Lord 
Charles’s flagship. 

In the spring of 1901 the fleet proceeded to the 
Tonian Islands for the purpose of carrying out a scheme 
of operations. In this scheme the squadron under 
Lord Charles was based on Argostoli, and the squadron 
under Jacky Fisher was based on Corfu. One evening, 
just before sunset, the Ramillies was steaming along 
the coast of Cephalonia, when suddenly the Vtctortous 
and two cruisers appeared round a point of land about 
five miles ahead of us. The Victorious and the two 
cruisers belonged to the other side, and if the three 
of them combined could keep the Ramillies within a 
certain range for a certain length of time they would 
put her out of action. 

Luckily for us the two cruisers were some distance 
astern of the Victortous, but even as it was our only 
hope was to run for the shelter of Argostoli, which lay 
about five miles away on our port beam. We therefore 
altered course for Argostoli and went off at full speed. 
The Victorious also went full speed ahead in order to 
cut us off from our port of refuge. The captain of the 
Victorious was Charles Cross, and very soon he realised 
that unless something could be done to make the 
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Ramillies reduce speed she would escape into Argostoli 
before the two cruisers came up. Now the Ramillies 
was steaming close inshore, just on the edge of a five- 
fathom line, and her draught of water would not allow 
her to alter course any further to port. Charles Cross 
therefore determined to steer as close to the Ramilltes 
as he could, in the hope that she would be frightened 
into stopping engines in order to avoid collision. But 
the Ramillies continued to steam full speed ahead, and 
the Victorious turned upon a parallel course, so close 
on our starboard beam that anyone on board the 
Ramillies could have spat on to the upper deck of the 
Victorious. The Victorious then hauled out to star- 
board, and after a few minutes, during which the two 
cruisers had come considerably nearer, she star- 
boarded her helm and again steered right into the 
Ramillies. But neither Lord Charles nor Lowry 
would give way, and again the Victortous ranged up 
almost alongside of us. It was now nearly dark and, 
with the exception of the officers and men on watch 
in the engine-rooms and stokeholds, every soul on 
board each of the two ships was on the upper deck, 
for in both ships all watertight doors had been closed 
and everyone not on duty had been ordered up from 
below. The faces on board the Victorious could be 
seen through the gloom, and uncannily white they 
appeared to be, and no doubt our faces appeared 
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uncannily white to them. But still the two fifteen- 
thousand-ton ships dashed along, although they 
seemed to be almost touching sides. At length the 
Victorious hauled out again, and as by this time the two 
cruisers were nearly within range, she once more star- 
boarded her helm to come alongside of us. But 
neither Lord Charles nor Lowry could stand it any 
longer, and Lord Charles signalled: ‘ Victorious stop 
engines. You are running Ramillies into danger.” 
Back came the reply: ‘I claim Ramullies as she has 
squealed first.” In due course the umpires upheld 
the claim. 

The navigator of the Victorious told me afterwards 
that, while this contretemps was taking place, Charles 
Cross kept muttering to himself; ‘“‘I have got that 
damned gassing Irishman under my thumb at last, 
and I am going to squeeze him till he howls for mercy.” 
When Jacky Fisher heard what had happened he issued 
a memorandum, in which he first of all commended 
the masterly way in which the ships had been handled, 
and the magnificent nerve displayed by all concerned. 
The memorandum, however, went on to lay down the 
law that in future operations no ship was to approach 
within a mile of a ship on the opposite side, because 
a collision accompanied by loss of life would so affect 
public opinion that all future operations would be 
prohibited. 
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My father-in-law was on board the Ramillies as my 
guest during these operations. When we returned 
to Malta and Charles Cross became aware of this, 
he remarked to my wife: “I knew I was running some 
risk of making you a widow, but I did not know that 
I might at the same time make you an orphan.” 

In January 1902 Lord Charles Beresford was suc- 
ceeded by Burges Watson. As soon as Burges Watson 
had hoisted his flag on board the Ramillies he was 
sent to cruise in the Levant with a small squadron 
under his orders. 

While we were away on this cruise one of our 
ordinary seamen was charged with a very grave crime, 
and he was put under arrest with both legs in irons, 
to await court martial. We anchored off Smyrna for 
a couple of days, and while we were there the weather 
was colder and snowier than ever. From Smyrna we 
sailed for Malta. I was officer of the morning watch 
on the day we were due to sail, and just after I relieved 
the deck a shore boat came alongside with a couple of 
Turkish policemen in charge of the ordinary seaman who 
was supposed to be a prisoner with both legs in irons. 
We were anchored well over a mile from the shore. 
I went down below to the sentry who was in charge 
of the prisoner and asked him to show me his prisoner. 
The sentry pointed to a blanket under which to all 


appearances was a human form, with the irons sticking 
10 
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out on either side. When this blanket was lifted up 
there were disclosed some ingeniously arranged bundles 
of clothes. Both this sentry and the sentries of the 
previous watches were honestly unaware that their 
prisoner had escaped until he was brought on board. 
This ordinary seaman was tried by court martial 
on our return to Malta and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment with dismissal from the Service. I was 
“prisoner’s friend’? at the court martial, and after it 
was over the ordinary seaman asked to see me, to 
thank me for having defended him. I asked him to 
tell me how he had managed to get on shore at 
Smyrna. He admitted that confederates had brought 
him the bundles of clothes which had deceived the 
sentries, but he also pointed out that he had no heels 
to his feet, which were shaped like hockey-sticks, and 
he could therefore escape from any irons. He had 
stripped himself naked, made up his clothes into a 
bundle, tied the bundle on to his head, climbed out 
through a scuttle, and swum over a mile to the shore, 
with snow falling the whole time. In some ways he 
must have been a fine fellow and deserved to get away. 
He likewise thoroughly deserved his punishment. 
Henry Gerald Lane was now appointed as Gunnery 
Lieutenant of the Ramillies. He had been a watch- 
keeping lieutenant in the Ramillies during her previous 
commission, and he told mea very interesting anecdote 
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concerning an incident which took place on board. 
This incident is a good illustration of the inestimable 
advantage of being quick in the uptake. There were 
two ordinary seamen, neither of them industrial 
magnates, who formed part of the launch’s crew. 
They gradually developed the most intense antipathy 
towards the coxswain of the launch, and finally they 
put in a request to see the Commander, in order to 
be shifted out of the launch. Their object really was 
to complain about the coxswain, without having to 
produce a genuine reason for complaining. In due 
course both these men came up before the Com- 
mander, who listened to the request, and then, turning 
to Ordinary Seaman A, he asked him why he wanted 
to be shifted out of the launch. ‘Well, sir,” replied 
Ordinary Seaman A, “the reason why I wants to 
be shifted out of the launch is because I can’t please 
the coxswain of the launch nohow. I works my fingers 
to the bone for him, sir, but I can’t please him nohow. 
And I am afraid, sir, if I stops in the launch I shall be 
getting of myself into trouble, sir, and I don’t want to 
get myself into trouble, sir, because I am a good man, 
I am, and I am afraid if I stops in the launch, sir, I 
shall be getting myself into trouble.” ‘Well,” re- 
plied the Commander, “I have noticed that you are 
a constant source of vexation and annoyance to the 
coxswain of the launch. You are never there when 
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you are wanted, and when you are there you never 
do any work. You will remain in the launch and have 
fourteen days 10A for making a frivolous complaint.” 
Then, turning to Ordinary Seaman B, the Com- 
mander asked him why he wanted to be shifted out 
of the launch. “Beg pardon, sir,” answered Ordinary 
Seaman B, “but I think there has been a mistake made 
about my request. I never requested to see you, sir, 
to be shifted out of the launch, sir. I put ina request, 
sir, to see you, sir, with reference to being shifted out 
of the launch, sir? I heard a buzz, sir, as how I was 
to be shifted out of the launch, sir. Now I don’t 
want to be shifted out of the launch, sir. I’m very 
fond of the coxswain, sir, and the coxswain is very 
fond of me, sir. I works my fingers to the bone for 
him, sir, and he thoroughly appreciates my endeavours, 
sir. So if it is all the same to you, sir, I don’t want to 
be shifted out of the launch, sir.” 

“There was never any intention of shifting you 
out of the launch,” said the Commander. ‘“ You will 
remain in the launch.” “Thank you, sir,” said 
Ordinary Seaman B. The master-at-arms then dis- 
missed the two ordinary seamen, and they went away 
together. No sooner were they clear of the quarter- 
deck than Ordinary Seaman A up with his fist and hit 
Ordinary Seaman B the most terrific whump on the 
nose. 
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One of our ship’s corporals was an extremely under- 
sized little man, whose name was Duck. One night 
the officer of the middle watch was walking up and 
down the quarter-deck when two stokers, streaming 
with blood and obviously in a great state of alarm, 
rushed aft on to the quarter-deck and besought the 
officer of the watch to protect them from Corporal 
Duck. Strolling along leisurely in wake of them came 
no less a personage than Corporal Duck himself. 
What had happened was this. A good deal of secret 
gambling was going on in odd holes and corners of the 
ship during the hours when all those not on duty were 
supposed to be turned in and asleep. Now Corporal 
Duck was anxious to stop this gambling, so he used 
to turn out in the middle watch and go prowling round 
the flats, in the hope of catching the evil-doers in 
flagrante delicto. ‘Two of the gamblers determined to 
give him both a hiding and a lesson to mind his own 
business at one and the same time; so they hid in a 
dark corner, and as Corporal Duck passed they jumped 
on his back, threw him down, and started to pummel 
him. But Corporal Duck was not so harmless as he 
appeared. In a second he was up on his feet again, 
and having knocked down one of his assailants he stood 
on him while he got the head of the other in chancery 
and commenced operations on his face. Having com- 
pleted these operations, Corporal Duck then picked 
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up the gentleman who was lying on the deck and 
treated him in a similar manner, so as to avoid any 
suspicion of partiality. By the time he had finished 
with them both the men were in such a state of terror 
that, heedless of the fact that they were guilty of 
assaulting their superior officer in the execution of 
his duty, they sought the protection of the officer of 
the watch. After the whole matter had been thor- 
oughly investigated by the officer of the watch, Cor- 
poral Duck respectfully submitted that in his opinion 
the two stokers had already received sufficient punish- 
ment, and there was no need for the officer of the 
watch to proceed any further with the case. The two 
stokers cordially agreed with this opinion, and so the 
officer of the watch decided that the incident should 
be enveloped in oblivion. 

While the fleet was at Corfu the Commander-in- 
Chief made a signal ordering ships that carried super- 
numeraries to discharge sufficient supernumeraries to 
ships that were short of complement. In accordance 
with this signal, the Canopus had to discharge one 
ordinary seaman to us. Now we had had previous 
experience of this game. On the last occasion of a 
ship discharging one of her supernumeraries to us she 
had taken care to discharge the worst that she had on 
board, and when the gentleman arrived alongside he 
walked up our accommodation ladder chanting: “I 
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ain’t going to do a hand’s turn of work on board this 
bleeding fornicating ship,” etc., etc., etc., and when 
he arrived on the quarter-deck of the Ramillies he 
promptly refused duty. Hood was therefore very 
much on the alert when the supernumerary ordinary 
seaman from the Canopus arrived. Hood examined 
his parchment certificate and, as he suspected, it con- 
tained a sequence of “Indifferents” for character and 
“Indifferents” for ability. Hood promptly called 
away the duty cutter and returned the ordinary 
seaman to the Canopus. The Canopus sent the 
ordinary seaman back to us. Hood then sent the 
ordinary seaman back to the Canopus. The Canopus 
sent the ordinary seaman back to us. When Hood 
saw the Canopus’s cutter returning with the ordinary 
seaman he fell in the racing cutter’s crew of Marines, 
ordered them to line up on our port accommodation 
ladder, and not to allow the ordinary seaman to be 
disembarked. The Canopus’s cutter dumped the 
ordinary seaman with his bag and hammock on the 
lower platform of the starboard accommodation ladder 
and pulled away. Hood sent him back to the Canopus 
in our cutter. The Canopus would not allow our 
cutter alongside, but boomed her off. She returned 
to us with the ordinary seaman. Hood put the 
Marines’ racing cutter’s crew into our cutter with the 
ordinary seaman; they pulled to the Canopus, and 
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after a terrific struggle on the Canopus’s accommodation 
ladder they forced the ordinary seaman, his bag and his 
hammock, up the ladder, and dumped him and them 
on the Canopus’s quarter-deck. By this time it was 
pitch-dark, and Admiral Burges Watson, returning on 
board the Ramillies, found the captain of the Canopus 
on the quarter-deck together with our flag captain, 
both quivering with rage against each other. Admiral 
Burges Watson then ordered the Ramillies to receive 
the ordinary seaman for the night. First blood to 
the Canopus! When Hood told me that the Rear- 
Admiral had ordered the man to remain on board the 
Ramillies for the present I remarked: ‘‘So the case 
has been settled, sir.” Hood promptly bit my head 
off. “Settled! My dear boy, settled!” he snapped. 
“Don’t talk such nonsense, I beg. How can it be 
settled when it has been decided against us?”’ 

On the following forenoon all the aggrieved parties 
went on board the Bulwark to complain to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who ordered the ordinary seaman 
to be returned to the Canopus, and the Canopus to 
discharge to the Ramillies a supernumerary ordinary 
seaman of very good character and ability, adding that, 
if the Canopus did not possess a supernumerary 
ordinary seaman of very good character and very good 
ability, she was to discharge to the Ramillies an 
ordinary seaman of very good character and ability 
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from her ship’s books, and replace him with one of her 
supernumeraries. So the final victory rested with the 
Ramillies, and the perennial practice of dumping refuse 
on board flagships came to an end, though I must admit 
that flagships had hitherto often dumped their refuse 
on board private ships, especially when the private 
ship was commanded by an officer of junior rank. 
One night when I was dining with Burges Watson 
he proceeded to talk about the days of sail drill in the 
Mediterranean, when he was a watch-keeping lieutenant 
in the Achilles and Molyneux was the Commander. 
We had all been brought up on the marvellous feats 
of the Achilles and the automatic ingenuity of her slip 
and toggle arrangements. I asked Burges Watson if 
the yarn was true that one Monday forenoon, while 
the fleet were all standing by for the Monday fore- 
noon evolution, a whaler suddenly came alongside the 
Achilles and a midshipman came inboard with a letter 
for Commander Molyneux. As the midshipman was 
running aft from the gangway he stumbled, fell against 
the main bitts, and accidentally or on purpose kicked 
out a toggle, upon which, without further to-do, the 
Achilles promptly struck lower yards and topmasts. 
Burges Watson replied: ‘“‘Never you mind, young 
fellow. There may be some truth in the yarn, but 
we won’t go into that now. But I will tell you some- 
thing that is true. Molyneux was a seaman as well 
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as a genius, and his slip and toggle was seamanlike 
slip and toggle. We used it at sea as well as in 
harbour, and it never failed us. It always acted, it 
never let us down, and it fitted into every emergency. 
We were always first ship, and all the other ships were 
jealous of us. Well, I am sorry to say that on one 
occasion the Flag Captain conspired with the com- 
manders of all the other ships to bring about our down- 
fall. The Flag Captain spread a false rumour that on 
the forenoon of the following Monday the evolution 
would be ‘Out all spars over the side.’ All the other 
ships were warned that this rumour was false, and they 
were also informed what the evolution would be. But 
on board the Achilles we all believed the rumour was 
true, and we made all preparations. After dark on 
Sunday evening our rigging was crowded with men 
preparing for the evolution on the following forenoon, 
and all the other ships watched us, and rubbed their 
hands in anticipation of our mighty downfall. At 
half-past nine on Monday morning the flagship 
hoisted the signal for ‘Out all spars over the side.’ As 
the signal appeared above the nettings of the flagship, 
‘Out all spars’ was piped on board the Achilles, but 
all the other ships were in the know and they held their 
hand. The signal ‘Out all spars over the side’ was 
not hoisted close up on board the flagship, but just 
clear of the nettings, and then it was hauled down, and 
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the signal ‘Make all possible sail’ was hoisted in its 
place. If ever a ship was caught with her trousers 
down the Achilles should have been that ship, but, by 
God! we were first again. That fellow Molyneux’s 
slip and toggle was absolutely miraculous, and he was 
always ready for anything. The other ships left us 
alone after that.” 

Captain Robert Swinburne Lowry, who had been 
Flag Captain to Lord Charles Beresford, came out 
again to the Mediterranean station to command the 
Hood. In the combined operations of the autumn of 
1902 the Hood was one of a squadron of battleships 
blockaded in Argostoli, and evaded the blockading 
force. While coming out of Argostoli without show- 
ing any lights the Hood unfortunately got too near 
some rocks and smashed her rudder. Lowry was 
immediately dispatched to Malta to get his rudder 
repaired. The rudder was absolutely useless, but 
Lowry reached Malta by steering with his propellers, 
and not only did he reach Malta, but he took his ship 
into the harbour, and secured her head and stern 
between her buoys, using his propellers alone and 
refusing all assistance from the tugs. He then went 
to the Admiral Superintendent and reported his mis- 
fortune. The Admiral Superintendent was Hammet, 
and his response to Lowry’s report was: ‘‘And when 
is the court martial to take place?”” There was no 
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court martial, however, and Lowry gained much kudos 
for the masterly way in which he had handled his ship 
under difficult conditions. 

The Barham’s officers gave a large luncheon-party 
one Sunday. The party, which included several 
ladies, assembled in the ward-room, but for some 
reason or other luncheon did not appear. After 
waiting for some time the First Lieutenant dis- 
patched the corporal of ward-room servants to the 
galley to hurry up the cook. Off went the corporal, 
hot-foot upon his errand, and in no time at all an 
infuriated and dishevelled Maltese cook rushed into 
the ward room and screamed out to the First Lieuten- 
ant: “Signor, signor, de Marine he call me one 
bastard, and I must see de Captain to prove it!” Of 
course what the untutored dago intended to convey 
was that he wished to see the Captain in order to com- 
plain of the bar sinister bestowed on him by the 
Marine, and that he could prove his complaint against 
the Marine. 

This incident reminds me that when I was a mid- 
shipman in the Champion, and our mess traps had for 
some time been reduced to plates, cups, and saucers of 
highly chipped enamelled iron, we managed to scrape 
up enough money to buy a magnificent set of china 
dessert-plates. We celebrated their arrival on board 
by inviting several guests to dinner in order to display 
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our newly acquired possessions. One of the gun- 
room servants was a Mexican named Anaclito, a fuzzy- 
haired, snuff-and-butter gentleman who joined us at 
Acapulco, where he was badly wanted for murder. On 
the night of our dinner-party, when the time for dis- 
playing the dessert-plates had arrived, Anaclito was 
dispatched to bring them from the galley. As he was 
trotting through the barracks, carrying a tray piled 
up with the plates, a Marine playfully stretched out 
a foot and tripped up Anaclito. Every dessert-plate 
was smashed to pieces. Anaclito gathered up all the 
fragments on the tray and, dashing into the gun-room, 
where we were all sitting round the table, he exhibited 
the salvage from the wreck and exclaimed: ‘Marine 
he too muchee skylark.”’ 

In October 1902 I joined the Pyramus as First 
Lieutenant. Soon after I joined she paid off, re-com- 
missioned, and did a long refit at Malta. 1 was 
reappointed to her on her re-commissioning, and I 
spent most of the winter hulked on board the Orton. 

During the preceding summer my friend Valentine 
Phillimore, who had returned to England from China 
covered with laurels from the Boxer War, came out to 
the Mediterranean in command of the destroyer Artel. 
While on the China station he had somehow or other 
become the proud possessor of a “Joss,” and this Joss 
had hitherto brought him any amount of good luck. 
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As soon as he joined the Ariel he duly installed the 
Joss on the truck of the mast, and for some time the 
luck continued to be first-rate, but about February 
1903 the luck of the Ariel began to change. First 
the chief engineer fell off a pony and broke his leg. 
At the same time Val noticed that the gold-leaf on the 
Joss was getting rather shabby, and he interpreted the 
chief engineer’s misfortune as a hint from the Joss 
that a new suit of gold-leaf would be acceptable. Val 
therefore purchased a large quantity of gold-leaf, but 
as he had no one on board the Ariel sufficiently skilled 
to put it on he brought both the Joss and the gold 
leaf on board the Pyramus, and asked me to allow our 
painter to gild the Joss. But we were plunged into 
all the agonies of a long refit, and our one and only 
painter was extremely busy, so I put the Joss and the 
gold-leaf on one side to wait for a more favourable 
opportunity. Then the sub-lieutenant of the Artel 
got Malta fever very badly and nearly died. Val got 
terribly perturbed at this, and came to me and besought 
me to hurry up and gild the Joss. But our painter 
was still fully occupied and had not a moment to spare. 
At last Val’s flotilla was ordered to go on a cruise, 
and he came to me ina terrible frame of mind, beseech- 
ing me to hurry up and gild the Joss before the Artel 
had to go tosea. I was so touched by his anxiety that 
I sent for our painter, handed him the Joss and the 
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gold-leaf, and told him to stop everything else and 
gild the Joss immediately. The painter gave the Joss 
three magnificent coats of gold-leaf, and a splendid 
coat of varnish to finish up with, and it was sent back 
to the Ariel, reinstated on the truck of the mast, and 
the Ariel sailed with her flotilla. 

But in spite of all our efforts, during the middle 
watch on the night of leaving Malta the Artel collided 
with a Greek fishing-smack which was not carrying 
any lights and was quite invisible owing to the darkness 
of the night. As soon as the Ariel had got clear again, 
and he was satisfied that the fishing-smack was not 
going to sink, Val shouted to his coxswain: ‘‘Go 
aloft immediately, bring down the Joss, take the un- 
grateful monkey down to the engine-room and cover 
him thick with green paint. I'll teach the little 
blighter to let me down like this, after all I have 
done for him!” 

Val brought home from China a couple of interesting 
anecdotes. One Sunday, while his ship was at Hong 
Kong, he was sent on shore in charge of the Roman 
Catholics of the fleet who were landed for Divine 
Service. When Mass was over, and the Roman 
Catholics were coming out of church, Val noticed that 
a sailor belonging to the Grafton was missing. ‘This 
man had left the church without permission, and 
although he joined up again while the Roman Catho- 
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lics were marching down to their boats, he had in the 
meanwhile become gratefully and comfortably intoxi- 
cated. Val sent him on board his ship under escort 
and sent in a report about the case. In a couple of 
days’ time Val was requested to go on board the 
Grafton and attend “Captain’s Defaulters.” The 
offender of the previous Sunday was brought up 
before the Captain and Val gave his evidence. The 
man pleaded that he was not drunk when he rejoined 
the church party, and to Val’s surprise the various 
petty officers and men whom the man called to give 
evidence on his behalf all bore witness to the same 
effect. ‘Well, my man,” said the Captain, “you are 
honourably acquitted of the charge of drunkenness, 
but why did you leave the church without asking 
permission?” ‘Please, sir,” replied the man, “I 
wanted to relieve nature so badly that I could not 
wait.” ‘Well, remarked the Captain in a soothing 
and sympathetic voice, “‘you could not have a better 
reason than that. I hope you were able to find some- 
where to do what you wanted.” ‘Oh yes, sir, thank 
you,” cheerfully replied the man, who was feeling both 
pleasantly surprised and highly gratified at the way 
in which the Captain had swallowed the accumulation 
of lies provided by the witnesses. ‘Where did you 
go?”’ continued the Captain, in a tone of friendly 
interest. ‘‘I went behind the church, sir,” glibly lied 
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the man, who as a matter of fact had made a bee-line 
from the church for the nearest public-house. ‘And 
used the wall of the church, I suppose?” smilingly 
suggested the Captain. “Yes, sir,”’ replied the man, 
grinning cheerfully in response. The smile instantane- 
ously vanished from the Captain’s face and his forehead 
corrugated into an angry frown. “You sacrilegious 
scoundrel!”” he snapped. ‘Fourteen days’ cells for 
defiling a sacred edifice.” Then as the astoundedly 
disappointed man was marched off the quarter-deck 
the Captain turned to Val and said: ‘You missed 
him, Mr Phillimore, but I got him with my second 
barrel.” 

The other anecdote dealt with Snatcher Stirling, 
who was badly wounded during the Boxer War and 
laid up in the officers’ ward in the hospital at Tien- 
Tsin. Snatcher happened to be the only occupant of 
the ward, and the ladies of the European Settlement, 
who were most anxious to do what they could for the 
hospital inmates, used to spend the whole day gathered 
round his bed, entertaining him with sympathetic 
conversation. One can have too much of even the 
best of good things, and at times Snatcher had every 
reason to prefer their room to their company. One 
afternoon the Fleet Surgeon entered the ward and, as 
usual, Snatcher’s bed was surrounded by a bevy of 


ladies. Snatcher happened to catch the eye of the 
II 
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Fleet Surgeon, who promptly guessed what he was 
in need of. The Fleet Surgeon was going to decoy 
the ladies out of the ward, when a message arrived 
that he was wanted at once in the men’s ward. Now 
the captain of the quarter-deck, Petty Officer Jones, 
who had been wounded and was now convalescent, 
was doing duty as amateur sick-berth steward in the 
officers’ ward, and before hurrying away the Fleet 
Surgeon took him on one side and said: ‘‘Now, Petty 
Officer Jones, I want you to be particularly discreet 
and tactful. Decoy those ladies out of the ward and 
then get the sick-bay goose out of that cupboard and 
take it to Mr Stirling.” ‘You leave it to me, sir,” 
replied Petty Officer Jones; “‘you can trust me, sir, 
to be diplomacy himself.” 

When the Fleet Surgeon returned to the officers’ 
ward after a couple of hours, he found that all the 
ladies had disappeared and Snatcher was peacefully 
asleep. He went up to Petty Officer Jones and 
asked: “Did you manage that all right?” Petty 
Officer Jones, who was obviously very pleased with 
himself, replied: ‘‘I did, sir, and as I told you I would 
be, sir, I was diplomacy himself. As soon as you had 
gone I gets that there sick-bay goose out of the cup- 
board, and waving it about in the air I walks up to 
Mr Stirling’s bed and says: ‘Now then, ladies, you 
must clear away out of here. Mr Stirling is going to 
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use this.’ They went at once, sir. As I promised 
you, sir, I was diplomacy himself.” 

As soon as the Pyramus was refitted we proceeded 
to Alexandria. We arrived at Alexandria on a Satur- 
day, and on the following Sunday afternoon I went 
on shore for a walk. I had not been long on shore 
before I met Lawrence Dundas, and he persuaded me 
to accompany him out to one of the suburbs to call 
on some friends of his. We caught a train, and after 
travelling for some time we arrived at a station, and 
from there walked along a road on both sides of which 
were a great many large houses, each standing in its 
own garden. Finally we came to a large house 
standing some way back from the road, and in the 
garden in front of the house a number of people were 
having tea on the lawn. Dundas said: ‘Here we 


19 
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are!’? and opened the gate, and we walked up the 
drive. A lady got up and came towards us. Dundas 
shook hands with her and introduced me. The lady 
gave me some tea, and I sat down and made small 
talk with her for a considerable time. Then some 
other people came up to talk to her and I was left 
alone. After a while I thought it was time for us to 
move on, and I looked round for Dundas; but he 
was nowhere to be seen. I got up and walked about, 
trying to find him; but he had completely vanished. 


I found my way to the station, caught a train back 
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to Alexandria, and went on board the Pyramus. The 
next time I met Dundas I asked him why he had 
disappeared. He only roared with laughter. Appar- © 
ently he knew no more about the people with whom 
he had taken me to have tea than I did myself. He 
was simply pulling my leg. I afterwards found out 
that I was not the only person whose leg he had pulled 
in the same way. 

During the summer cruise each of the destroyers 
was lent a midshipman from one of the battleships 
and armoured cruisers. The Ariel was lent a midship- 
man from the Bulwark. Now on board a thirty-knot 
destroyer there was not a great deal of room for a 
midshipman, and so he had to sleep on a stretcher 
under the ward-room table and keep his clothes in 
such rare places as the ward-room officers in their 
charity might allow him. The midshipman lent to 
the Ariel soon proved to be a thorn in the flesh of Val 
Phillimore, the captain of the Ariel, for not only had 
he an antipathy for any form of work, but he was 
also devoid of any appreciation of economy of space. 
Finally he committed the heinous offence of leaving 
his wet bathing-drawers on one of the ward-room 
chairs, and of this last offence Val became aware only 
when he sat down to dinner. After dinner he said 
to his sub-lieutenant, Paul Whitfield: “I think it is 
high time that young officer received some modicum 
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of chastisement.” ‘You leave that to me, sir,” replied 
Whitfield. At six o’clock on the following morning 
Whitfield armed himself with a stick and, rousting 
out the midshipman, ordered him to bend over the 
ward-room table. Val, who was sleeping on the other 
side of the bulkhead, was awakened by a loud whack 
coming from the ward-room, followed by a peevish 
voice complaining: “‘You seem to forget that I have 
only got pyjamas on.” Val counted twelve good 
strokes and true, and then went to sleep again. When 
he came into the ward-room for breakfast, at half-past 
eight, Val found Whitfield the sole remaining occupant 
of the table. ‘‘Good morning, Whitfield,” he re- 
marked. ‘I was glad to hear you chastising that 
young officer this morning. A very good way in 
which to start off a well-spent day.” Whitfield looked 
up grimly from his eggs and bacon. ‘“‘I hate beating 
these poor little devils, sir,” he remarked. “If I have 
to do it, I do it; but I loathe having to do it. And 
what makes it worse, sir, is that there is no room in 
these rotten little ward-rooms to get a proper swing 
on the stick.” 

After the regatta we went to Malta, coaled, drew 
stores, and proceeded eastward. We carried out 
various exercises, and finally the whole fleet anchored 
in Argostoli Harbour. Here there was a Greek 
prison, and one Sunday Val and I went on shore 
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to inspect it. It was very dirty, very crowded, but 
apparently run on very easy lines. ‘The inmates were 
strolling about, talking and laughing, and they all 
seemed very happy and contented. We were shown 
round by a gentleman who called himself “Clerk of 
the Prison,” and who spoke a little English. The 
prisoners all crowded round us and engaged in playful 
badinage with the clerk. I asked if any of the prisoners 
had been in prison for a long time. ‘‘Oh yes,” he 
replied; “he has been in here for thirty-five years’ — 
and he pointed to a benign-looking and exceedingly 
cheerful middle-aged gentleman. ‘‘ For what crime?” 
I inquired. The clerk interpreted my question, and 
the exceedingly cheerful middle-aged gentleman 
grinned broadly and returned an answer which was 
greeted with uproarious merriment on the part of all 
who understood, including the clerk. ‘“‘He say he 
murder his mother,” interpreted the clerk, spluttering 
with laughter. 

After leaving Argostoli the fleet anchored in Patras 
roads for two or three days. On the morning of the 
day on which we were to leave the most terrific gale 
arose from the eastward, and, though we were lying 
more or less under the lee of the land, such ferocious 
and continual squalls came down out of the Gulf of 
Corinth that it was very difficult for the ships to un- 
moor and weigh together, for as soon as a ship tried 
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to shorten in on her weather cable she dragged all 
over the place. The Pyramus dragged down on top 
of the Ariel, and the Ariel poked her stem-head 
through the plating on the starboard side of our poop, 
well above the water-line, but just abreast of the 
Captain’s sleeping-cabin, and his bunk was knocked 
endways. Finally each ship was ordered to weigh 
separately, the lee ships first, and one by one we 
“Sauve qui peut’ed” into the Gulf of Corinth and 
anchored under the lee of the land off Delphi. 

As soon as we anchored our carpenters proceeded 
to repair the hole in our side. First they cleared the 
remains of the Captain’s bunk out of the way and then 
they started to hammer the bent and broken edges of 
the plates back into their proper position, before 
patching the hole with another plate. The Captain 
personally superintended their efforts, and he soon 
became extremely dissatisfied with the slow results 
of their work. He prided himself on his reputation of 
being one of the strongest men in the Service. Finally 
he snatched a sledge-hammer away from the chief 
carpenter's mate, pushed him out of the way, and 
aimed the most terrific blow at the buckled edge of 
the plate. He completely missed the object at which 
he aimed; the sledge-hammer flew out of his hands, 
sailed through the hole in the ship’s side, and plunged 
into the sea several yards away from the ship. As an 
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exhibition of throwing the hammer this effort would 
probably have broken all existing records. The chief 
Carpenter’s mate muttered: ‘“‘And there goes the 
only sledge-hammer we’ve got in the ship.” The 
Captain retired to his after-cabin, and I sent the chief 
Carpenter’s mate on board the Pandora to borrow 
another sledge-hammer. 


CHAPTER S IX 


N April 1904 I was appointed First Lieutenant of 
[:: Medusa, an old third-class cruiser which was 

about to be commissioned at Plymouth as a sea- 
going training ship for boys. She was to take the 
place of the brigs, which had been permanently 
abolished. 

I took passage home in a French steamer as far as 
Marseilles, and shared a cabin with a Salvation Army 
captain, but he was so strenuously and impartially 
sea-sick that I slept on deck. We called at Tunis 
en route and landed some Italians who had emigrated 
to Tunis via Malta. They travelled fourth-class, 
which meant that they slept on the upper deck, men, 
women, and children all huddled together alongside 
some bullocks. But in spite of the simplicity of their 
accommodation they managed to keep themselves very 
clean and tidy, and the women and children had 
not the slightest appearance of being slatternly or 
slovenly, as might well have been expected under the 
circumstances. I remember that at Tunis I bought 
a copy of Le Rire. On the front page there was a large 
coloured illustration of a gentleman, with his neck 


shaved all ready for execution, being conducted 
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towards a guillotine by an executioner through 
pouring rain. The gentleman who was about to go 
through the hoop was complaining to the executioner 
about the inclemency of the weather, and the 
executioner was replying: ‘‘You, my friend, have 
no cause to complain about the weather. How about 
me? I have to go home in it.” 

The captain of the Medusa was Commander Boss 
Kennedy. Boss Kennedy was a first-rate skipper for 
a training ship. He was very approachable and quite 
indefatigable. He was always walking about, listening 
to the instruction and asking the boys questions. He 
combined the maximum of supervision with the 
minimum of interference, which is exactly what the 
perfect senior officer should always do. 

Among the boys we had samples of both the in- 
genious and the ingenuous. In order to emphasise the 
difference between meum and tuum, orders were given 
that whenever a boy found anything lying about which 
did not belong to him he was immediately to take it 
to the master-at-arms. One day I caught one of the 
boys with a lighted cigarette in his hand. I asked him 
why he was disobeying the regulations, which forbade 
boys to smoke. He replied: ‘Please, sir, I found 
this lighted cigarette lying about, and I am taking it 
to the master-at-arms.” Although I felt convinced 
that the cigarette had not been lying about, but that 
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the boy was lying about the cigarette, I was so touched 
by his ingenuity that I took no further action in the 
matter. Once, during an inspection, when the 
Inspecting Commodore was walking round the divi- 
sions he came across a boy whose white cap-cover 
had been put on inside out. “Why are you wearing 
your cap-cover inside out?” asked the Commodore. 
“Please, sir,”’ replied the boy, “because the other side 
is dirty.” Such truthfulness in the young is indeed a 
rare and refreshing fruit. 

Jacky Fisher had just introduced mechanical training 
for seamen boys into the Service, and mechanical 
training formed an important part of the curriculum 
on board the Medusa. ‘The boys were trained in the 
use of tools up to a certain degree of skill, They took 
a great deal of interest in this training. Many of them 
became very handy, and these were very useful as 
mates to the skilled artisans on board, diluting, and 
thus increasing the amount of skilled craftsmanship 
available. But this system of training was extremely 
unpopular with the skilled personnel of the Navy. 

How this country has suffered from the monopol- 
istic tendencies of guilds and trade unions! Shall we 
ever shake ourselves free from the shackles of privi- 
lege? The skill of the brain and the skill of the hand 
should be developed side by side, but hitherto we have 
always endeavoured to develop the one at the expense 
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of the other. There is not a more fallacious proverb 
than “Jack of all trades is master of none.” It must 
have been invented by the first trade unionist. I wish 
it could be altered to “Jack of all trades is mastered by 
none.” I write as one who has never been allowed to 
do any “‘work” except housemaiding. 

In January 1905 the Medusa was paid off and I 
joined Whale Island for a short course in gunnery. I 
found myself in a class of three, the other two being 
W. D. Paton and Teddy Evans. I regret to record 
that these two officers possessed a perverted sense of 
humour, which they persisted perpetually in solacing 
at my expense. | 

On one occasion the Works Department were, for 
some reason best known to themselves, quarrying in 
front of the Officers? Mess on Whale Island. I was 
walking along the gravel path, my arms filled with 
books of the largest calibre. I stopped and gazed 
down into a fathomless hole, at the bottom of which 
an industrious Hibernian was endeavouring to burrow 
his way still deeper with the assistance of a pickaxe. 
Teddy and Paton crept up behind me and pushed me 
over the edge of this crater. I fell and fell and fell, 
still clutching the confidential volumes with which my 
arms were loaded. At last I hit the bottom of the 
shaft, and the force of impact caused me to burst like 
ashell. The library I was carrying flew about in every 
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direction, and the aforesaid industrious Hibernian was 
struck on the eyeball by the business corner of an 
Hydraulic Manual. He turned round and tried to 
bring his pickaxe to bear on me. Fortunately the 
shaft, though deep, was extremely narrow, and he had 
no room to manipulate his weapon. With the greatest 
difficulty I clambered up out of the crevasse. ‘Teddy 
and Paton would willingly have assisted me, but 
unfortunately they were paralysed with unseemly 
hilarity. 

When my courses came to an end I was appointed 
to command the Conflict, a destroyer belonging to the 
Reserve Flotilla at Portsmouth. The Conflict had a 
very nucleus crew on board, and when she was lying 
in the basin her officers and men lived in the barracks. 
The Commodore of the barracks was Spencer Login. 
On one occasion I happened to be present when 
Spencer Login was interviewing the defaulters. 

A horny old Marine, second-class for conduct and 
second-class for leave, was brought up before Spencer 
Login charged with breaking leave for something like 
seventy-two hours. 

SPENCER Locin: ‘‘What have you got to say?” 

Horny Otp Marine: “Well, sir, it was like this. I 
had been spending my Easter leave in London with 
my sister and her husband. After supper on Easter 

Monday I kisses my sister and shakes hands with my 
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brother-in-law and sets out for Waterloo Station in 
plenty of time to catch my train to Portsmouth, 
when just as I was leaving the house I comes over 
queer. The next thing I knew, sir, was that I was 
lying on the sofa in the parlour and my poor sister 
was crying and wringing her hands. Apparently, 
sir, I had been took with some kind of a fit or some- 
thing. My brother-in-law, he says to me: ‘Now, 
Jim,’ says he, ‘you lie there quiet and I’l] run out and 
get a doctor to give you a certificate, for it won’t do,’ 
says he, ‘for you to go breaking your leave and spoil- 
ing that wonderful, good character of yours,’ says he. 
‘You’re right,’ says I; ‘you run along and get a 
doctor, because it will never do for me to go breaking 
my leave and spoiling my good character.’ So off he 
goes for a doctor, sir, and I lies there on the sofa, sir, 
and my sister she goes on crying and wringing her 
hands, sir. Now believe me, sir, or believe me not, 
them doctors in London they closes at six o’clock on 
Bank Holidays, sir, and 

SPENCER Locin (unable to listen to any more): ‘‘Scale 


and Pay.” 

Exit the horny old Marine, perfectly satisfied. He 
had been asked what he had to say, and he had con- 
sidered that out of ordinary politeness he ought to say 
something. 

My one and only messmate on board the Conflict 
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was Chief Artificer Engineer Harry Gauntlett. He 
had been one of the first engine-room artificers to 
receive warrant rank, and was a nailer in every way. 
There was nothing that he couldn’t do and nothing 
that he wouldn’t do. I don’t know how it is, but 
although some engine-room artificers are inclined to 
be a trifle unruly when they first join the Service, 
they in no time at all become disciplinarians of the 
toughest description. I once overheard Harry Gaunt- 
lett reprimanding the engine-room storekeeper, a very 
senior stoker petty officer, for the dirty state of the 
engine-room storeroom. Harry Gauntlett let him 
have it hot and strong. The storekeeper was highly 
indignant. “I have been a storekeeper for fifteen 
years, sir,” he complained, “and I have never been 
spoken to before as you have just spoke to me.” 
“Now, my lad,” replied Harry Gauntlett, “I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to listen to your 
experiences, happy or unhappy. You scrub the 
damned place out and report to me when it is ready 
for inspection.”’ 

Harry Gauntlett was a very sociable person, and 
when we were lying in the basin warrant officers of 
every description were continually coming on board 
to see him. One day a boatswain came on board to 
luncheon. During the meal I inquired of this boat- 
swain if he were acquainted with a certain gunner who 
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had been a shipmate of mine. ‘I know him only too 
well, sir,” replied the boatswain. “I wish I had 
never set eyes on him. He broke up my happy home 
for me and ruined my married life.” I was deeply 
shocked, for I had always considered the gunner in 
question to be a paragon—indeed a pantechnicon— 
of all the virtues, domestic and otherwise. “Yes, 
sir,” continued the boatswain; “you could hardly 
believe the harm that gunner has done to me and my 
home. It was like this, sir. I married when I was 
an able seaman, and I allowed my wife ten shillings 
a week, and she was quite pleased. Then I was rated 
a leading seaman and my pay went up, but she still 
got her ten shillings a week, and quite enough too. 
After a bit I became a second-class petty officer, 
and not long after that I became a first-class petty 
officer. I still allows her ten shillings a week, neither 
more nor less, and she never had a word to say against 
it. At last I became a boatswain, but I still allows 
her ten shillings a week, and she was quite happy, 
happy and contented she was, believe me or believe 
me not. ‘Then I was appointed to the same ship as 
that there gunner. My wife comes off to tea in the 
warrant officers’ mess and meets that there gunner. 
He was very polite to her. He gives her an old 
Quarterly Navy List, and she takes it home with her 
and studies it, she did, from cover to cover, especially 
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all the pages with ‘Full Pay’ and ‘Allowances of 
Ranks and Ratings.’ She got those pages off by 
heart, word for word she did, and she worked out 
exactly what my pay had been for every day since I 
married her. She worked it out, and she also worked 
out how much money she ought to have had, according 
to her own ideas. She’s led me a dog’s life ever since, 
and all owing to that gunner.” 

One day the lieutenant in command of the destroyer 
lying alongside of me came on board and asked me to 
look out for his destroyer during the following week- 
end, as he wanted to go home and make the acquaint- 
ance of the lady to whom his eldest brother had just 
become engaged. I agreed, and off he went, taking 
with him a cocker spaniel which always accompanied 
him everywhere. On the following Monday, when he 
returned, he came on board to thank me for looking 
out for him. ‘How did you like the look of your 
future sister-in-law?” I inquired. ‘Not at all,” he 
replied. “Not at all. The most infernally silly 
woman I ever met. You never heard such a blasted 
fuss as she made just because my poor little dog 
happened to bite her.” 

In March 1906 I joined the Berwick as First 
Lieutenant. Horace Hood was Captain of the Ber- 
wick. We were ordered to escort the Royal Yacht 
while she was cruising in the Mediterranean. The 

12 
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Royal Yacht had already sailed for Marseilles, there 


to await the arrival of the King and Queen, who were 
travelling out overland. As soon as the Berwick had 
commissioned at Portsmouth she also proceeded to 
Marseilles. 

On our arrival at Marseilles we were informed by 
the authorities that, owing to the number of apaches 
in the town, life and property were none too safe, 
and that officers should not come down to the landing- 
place after dark unless they were in parties of not less 
than four. Our junior surgeon was a very quiet and 
peaceful-looking young man, who looked as if he could 
not say Bo! to a duck, let alone a goose. On the 
evening of our arrival he went on shore with three other 
ward-room officers. They dined, went to a theatre, 
and at about eleven o’clock they hired a cab and 
drove down to the landing-place. When they offered 
the cabman what they considered to be a most generous 
fare the cabman started to shout and gesticulate, and 
out from behind sheds and piles of timber crept 
various unpleasant-looking dagoes, armed with long 
knives. The three ward-room officers became seri- 
ously perturbed, for they were quite unarmed, and the 
locality was extremely lonely and deserted save for 
themselves and their aggressors. Suddenly to their 
surprise the dagoes all bolted away, and the cabman 
jumped on his box, whipped up his horse and galloped 
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away without waiting for even his legal fare. Then 
they realised that the harmless-looking young doctor 
had produced an enormous revolver and was waving 
it about in a semicircle which included both the 
cabman and the dagoes. They then walked to the 
steps, engaged a shore boat and came off to the ship 
without further adventure. 

One evening while we were at Marseilles I went on 
shore with Murray Anderson and two others of my 
messmates to dine and go toa theatre. After dinner 
we went to a theatre called “The Alcazar” and there 
we saw what was called a musical comedy. [I am but 
an indifferent French scholar, and I am not above the 
average prudish, but even I was slightly nonplussed. 
The next day we were all extremely interested to read 
in one of the local papers a letter from a gentleman who 
signed himself ‘“Pére de Famille,” and who, while 
insisting that he was no prude, complained that the 
musical comedy now on view at “‘The Alcazars ”’ out- 
stepped les convenances. Les convenances would have 
to have very long legs to outstep the musical comedy 
that we saw at ‘‘ The Alcazar.” 

We had an R.N.R. lieutenant on board called J. B. 
Adams, and naturally he was always known as Bill 
Adams. He was in every way one of the wonders 
of the world. He had done almost everything, from 
being apprentice on board a guano-carrier to planting 
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telegraph poles in Australia. After serving on board 
every known species of merchant ship he eventually 
became a sub-lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and was appointed to the Porpotise in the East Indies. 
The Porpoise was commanded by Algernon John 
Hotham, who was a great upholder of the Merchant 
Service as an immensely superior profession when 
compared with the Royal Navy. One night, when the 
Porpotse was anchored off Aden, the officers were sit- 
ting on the poop after dinner, and Algernon John was 
holding forth to them on his favourite topic. ‘“‘ Now 
in the Merchant Service, Adams,” declared Algernon 
John, “there is no red-tape. One is not tied down 
by hidebound regulations. One is allowed to express 
opinions, and a junior is able to offer suggestions to a 
senior without any risk of having his head bitten off. 
Suggestions offered by a junior to a senior are always 
received with sympathy, even if they are not adopted.” 
At this moment a tramp steamer coming in from sea 
passed by the Porpoise, and the mate on her forecastle 
hailed the bridge. ‘Shall I let go the anchor, Cap- 
tain?” suggested the mate. “You wait till you get 
your bleeding, blanking orders!” was the sympathetic 
reply from the Captain. Algernon John switched the 
conversation on to another topic. 

Bill had a wonderful way with the men, and they 
would do anything for him. He was lieutenant of 
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the fore-top division. One morning a fore-top man 
committed some offence or other, and Bill put him in 
the ““Commander’s Report.” During the afternoon 
of the same day a collier came alongside and we 
started to prepare for coaling. Bill was busy rigging 
the fore-top hold and he happened to send this same 
fore-top man up aloft to shackle on the preventer 
topping lift of the derrick. Now the fore-top man in 
question was by no means a shining light, and when 
he got about half-way up the rigging he became 
nervous and hesitated about going any farther. Bill 
noticed this and hailed: “Go on, Jones; you’re all 
right. You’re not going to fall down and break your 
neck to-day. Nothing is going to prevent you from 
getting fourteen days 1oA when you come up before 
the Commander to-morrow morning.” ‘Thus assured 
of his immunity from accident, Jones excelsiored up 
to the masthead and successfully performed his 
allotted task. 

Bill Adams and B. P. were bosom friends. While 
we were at Naples they went on shore one evening 
to dine at Parker’s Hotel, a most exclusive hostelry. 
Now B. P. was one of those who always possess a large 
number of highly respectable friends and acquaint- 
ances. While Bill Adams and B. P. were sitting in 
the hall of the hotel, smoking after dinner, one of 
B. P.’s most respectable friends, a middle-aged 
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gentleman of highly polished exterior, recognised 
B. P. and approached to greet him. B. P. proceeded 
to introduce Bill Adams, ‘‘Allow me,” said B. P., 
“to introduce Lieutenant Adams, R.N.R., commonly 
known as Bill Adams.” The highly respectable, 
middle-aged gentleman was pleased to be facetious. 
‘Not the Bill Adams who won the battle of Waterloo, 
I presume?” he remarked. “No,” replied Bill; 
‘neither am J the Bill Adams who fought the monkey 
in the dustbin and came off without a scratch.”” The 
highly respectable, middle-aged gentleman was, as one 
might say, struck all of a heap. 

From Naples we proceeded to Leghorn, and B. P. 
took Bill Adams up to Florence and spent the day in 
trying to improve Bill’s mind. He bought a guide- 
book and conducted Bill round the various buildings. 
They then desisted during a short interval for luncheon. | 
After luncheon they hired a cab and drove to some 
more historic buildings. As they drove along, B. P. 
read aloud to Bill out of the guide-book. He was 
suddenly interrupted by a certain amount of com- 
motion among the populace. Bill had dropped off 
to sleep and fallen out of the cab. 

The Royal Yacht and the Berwick called at Lisbon 
on their way home from the Mediterranean, and King 
Carlos made the most of this opportunity for exercising 
his usual hospitality. King Carlos was very fond of 
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the society of British naval officers. Somewhat earlier 
in the year the Drake, flying the flag of Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, called at Lisbon. Prince Louis invited 
King Carlos to dine on board, together with the British 
Minister and the ladies of his family. An armchair 
had been provided for King Carlos to sit in during 
dinner, but he took such a large size in chairs that he 
could not get in between the arms, so this chair had 
to be removed and an armless one substituted. When 
the champagne came along, King Carlos asked that his 
might be poured into a tankard. When the cigars 
came along he produced his own box of cigars, each 
about the size of a cucumber suffering from elephan- 
tiasis. King Carlos lighted his cigar, and then 
remarked that he felt rather hot and would like to go 
on deck; so the whole party went up on to the quarter- 
deck, and there they sat while King Carlos talked. It 
was rather chilly and the ladies asked for their cloaks. 
King Carlos’s box of cigars was placed on the capstan. 
At midnight he rose, and everyone sighed with relief. 
He walked over to the capstan, selected another cigar, 
lit it, and sat down again. At three in the morning 
he asked for his barge to take him on shore. As he 
walked over the side he turned to Prince Louis and 
said: ‘Admiral, I have enjoyed myself very much. 
With your permission I will dine with you on board 
your flagship every night you are here.” But Prince 
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Louis was always ready for any emergency. “I am 
dreadfully sorry, sir,”’ he replied, “‘but I have already 
promised to go to Cintra to-morrow with the British 
Minister, and I shall not be able to return till 
the evening before we sail, when I hope you will 
again honour me by dining on board my flagship.” 
King Carlos consented, and the performance was 
repeated. 

The manceuvres of 1906 were on a very large scale, 
and the Second Cruiser Squadron, to which the 
Berwick belonged, spent the manceuvres in scouring 
the Bay of Biscay at full speed. Finally we had to run 
into Arosa Bay, coal all night, and start off again as 
soon as the coal was on board. We had on board a 
newspaper correspondent from The Morning Leader. 
This gentleman had been very unwilling to come, as 
he had a deeply rooted dislike for the Royal Navy. We 
soon, however, cured him of that, and he appeared 
to discover that we were not nearly so unpleasant 
as he had anticipated. When we went into Arosa 
Bay he volunteered to coal ship. He was turned 
over to Bill Adams and the fore-top men, where he 
performed yeoman service, sticking to it gallantly 
right through the night. When eventually we landed 
him at Portsmouth we parted with mutual regrets. 
The only thing he never liked and totally failed to 
appreciate was the custom of the ward-room officers 
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of addressing him always as “Co-respondent,” some- 
times abbreviated to ‘‘Co.” 

When the manceuvres were over the Second Cruiser 
Squadron went out to the Mediterranean for a spot of 
gunnery. After our gunnery competitions at Gib- 
raltar had come to an end we sailed for Malaga, and 
from there we went to Aranci Bay, in Sardinia, where 
we carried out battle practice. The Berwick was the 
only ship in the squadron which had not yet been 
fitted with ‘‘Fire Control,” but we managed to get 
through without disgracing our squadron. As soon 
as the battle practice was finished the target was towed 
back into harbour and the Berwick was ordered to 
weigh the buoys and moorings. Soon after we had 
started in to do this it got pitch-dark, and a heavy gale 
sprang up. Bill Adams was away in a cutter, and his 
job was to unshackle the moorings from the buoys and 
shackle them on to one of our wire hawsers, so that we 
could weigh the anchors from the ship. The sea 
increased, and while trying to get at the lower ring of 
the buoy Bill Adams fell overboard. We had a search- 
light playing on to the buoy and I saw Bill go over- 
board. After a minute or two I saw his head appear 
for one second and then disappear again. Once more 
his head appeared, and I shouted out: “Are you all 
right, Mr Adams?” Back came his reply: ‘Of 


course I’m bloody well all right!”’ Shortly afterwards 
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he was hauled into the cutter with the end of the 
mooring which he had managed to unshackle from 
the buoy. I fear he was not born to be drowned. 

While the squadron was returning from Aranci Bay 
to Gibraltar we struck in the Gulf of Lyons the worst 
gale that I ever remember anywhere. There was no 
method in the madness of that gale; the seas ran in 
every direction and the ships were chucked about like 
dice in a box. For some reason or other the Berwick 
was the only ship that did not have any boats washed 
away, but the eye-bolts securing the stream anchor 
were sheared, and so were the screw-bolts securing 
bag racks and chest racks. Everything went surging 
about all over the place, while the ship’s company 
staggered after them and endeavoured to re-secure 
them. We had all had a proper doing by the time 
we arrived at Gibraltar. 

From Gibraltar the Second Cruiser Squadron went 
home for Christmas, but the Berwick remained at 
Gibraltar to be fitted with “‘ Fire Control Installation.” 
We were very pleased to have Gibraltar to ourselves 
for Christmas. But as it happened we did not have 
it entirely to ourselves. On Christmas Eve a small 
gunboat called the Dwarf, commanded by Colin 
Maclean, arrived on the scene. At that time the 
Dwarf was the only British man-of-war on the whole 
West Coast of Africa. Both the Dwarf and the 
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Berwick belonged to the Atlantic Fleet. At eight a.m. 
on Christmas Day the Dwarf made the following signal: 
“The West Coast Division of the Atlantic Fleet is at 
home to all comers from now till midnight.” 

Several of us spent the afternoon of Christmas Day 
at a cock-fight in Linea. I can never understand why 
cock-fighting on the Spanish principle is not allowed 
in England. To begin with, the cocks are extremely 
keen to fight. No spurs are allowed, and the cock has 
to do what he can with the spur allowed him by 
Providence, and that is quite enough without being 
too much. I have seen many cock-fights, but I have 
never seen a cock killed. I have never seen a cock 
bleeding, though I have often seen a cock with a very 
black eye. I have never seen a cock trying to peck out 
the eyes of another cock. The cocks’ heads are shaven, 
and one cock will try to get hold of the slack skin of the 
other cock with his beak so as to hold his adversary’s 
head steady while he tries to give him one on the ear- 
hole with his spur. But this tactical advantage is 
seldom obtained. Each pair of cocks used to fight for 
a round lasting forty-five minutes. If at the end of 
the forty-five minutes neither cock had been either 
knocked out or had given in, the fight was declared a 
draw. When one cock has had enough, and wishes to 
give in, he lies down on his stomach and makes a noise 
like a hen. As soon as he does this the winner stops 
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attacking him, and simply walks round and round him, 
crowing to beat the band. During the first ten 
minutes of each round the birds are in the air most of 
the time; after that they come down to earth and the 
scientific sparring begins, each bird in turn trying to 
clout the other one over the head and then hiding his 
own head under his wing before the other one clouts 
back. I believe that after a round both birds are so 
exhausted that neither can fight again for a space of 
three months. 

Outside the cockpit there was a cock hospital, with 
a cage for each bird. As soon as a cock had fought a 
round he was taken to the hospital, where his head was 
washed with an antiseptic lotion. He was then given 
a drink and put into a cage to rest. If he had won his 
round he went on crowing, but if he had lost he 
remained in sulky silence. 

The Sunday races at Campamento were also very 
great fun, though I fancy some of the results had been 
previously arranged. I was once asked to ride a pony 
called Gamecock, who carried a big weight. His 
owner told me that Gamecock was such a savage horse 
that if I carried a whip or wore spurs he would not 
allow me to mount. For three Sundays running I 
kicked that blasted Gamecock round the course and 
each Sunday I finished up among the ruck. After 
each race his weight was decreased, until on the fourth 
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Sunday I could not possibly get down to it. That day 
a small Spanish boy rode Gamecock, and strangely 
enough he was allowed to carry a whip like a flail and 
to wear a pair of spurs with rowels as sharp as marline- 
spikes. Gamecock won in a canter, though the odds 
against him were as long as the main-top bowline. 

On the last Sunday I rode at Campamento I was 
riding a pony in the last race, and I won. While 
riding I gave my overcoat to one of our midshipmen 
to hold. As soon as I had weighed out I put on my 
overcoat and we hurried to catch the boat back to 
Gibraltar. I put my hand in my overcoat-pocket to 
get out my watch, but it was gone, and so was my 
purse, and in the purse was a permit which allowed 
officers of the rank of Major and above to visit the 
most particularly secret portions of the Gibraltar 
fortifications. It was also strictly forbidden to take 
this permit outside the precincts of Gibraltar. I 
reported the matter to Hood, and he had to report 
that the ticket was missing, and was justly annoyed 
at having to do so. 

We had a very superior concert-party on board the 
Berwick, and the boatswain’s mate of the main deck 
composed a musical comedy which the concert-party 
performed with great success at the Canteen Theatre, 
attracting a full house for every day in the week. 
One night, after the performance, one of our stokers 
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who was in the audience had an argument with one 
of our Marines, and the Marine knocked the stoker 
out. The stoker was carried on board in an uncon- 
scious state and taken to the sick-bay. Bill Adams 
was Officer of the first watch and he sent down for 
the young doc. to be rousted out and told he was 
wanted in the sick-bay. When the young doc. had 
dealt with the stoker he came up on deck to report 
the state of the case to Bill Adams. Now the young 
doc., although a cousin of Bill Adams, was not at all 
fond of him. He made his report, but Bill Adams 
asked too many questions, and finally the young doc. 
lost his temper. “‘Never you mind what are the 
symptoms of the case,” he said haughtily; “‘it is quite 
enough for you to know that the stoker has been 
struck by a Marine and that I am doctoring him.” 
“Quite so,” replied Bill, who invariably got the last 
word; “and to-morrow morning the poor devil will 
be wishing that you had struck him and that the 
Marine was doctoring him.” 

Shortly after New Year’s Day the Dreadnought 
arrived from England on her trial trip. While I was 
standing on the quarter-deck watching her enter the 
harbour the engineer commander came up to me and 
said: ‘“‘Now, Number One, there’s a fine great ship, 
costing nearly two millions of money. How much of 
that would you say was spent on labour and how much 
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on material?” “Oh,” I replied, “I don’t know. 
But I suppose about a quarter of the money went 
in material and three-quarters in labour.” ‘‘No,” he 
answered; ‘“‘every penny of it went in labour: a tree 
is no good until labour has cut it down and turned 
it into planks; ore is no good until labour has dug it 
out of the ground and turned it into metal.” “Well,” 
I asked, “how about rent and royalties, profits of the 
firms that supplied the guns and the machinery? 
And how about the profits made by the owners of 
the iron mines and coal mines?” “Every penny of it 
goes in labour,” he said. ‘The owners of these firms 
have to live, and they employ labour to provide them 
with clothes and food; they employ labour to provide 
them with houses and forty thousand other things; 
and they pay for this labour with the profits they make 
out of the coal mines, etc.” I had never thought of 
this before, but I am sure the engineer commander 
was right and that, as every penny already goes to 
labour, the Government by taking money from the 
taxpayer only displaces one kind of labour for another 
kind of labour, and cannot increase the total gains of 
labour. That can be done only by those who strive 
to create profits and to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. 

While we were at Gibraltar we gave a dance on 
board the Berwick. There happened to be staying 
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at Gibraltar a young lady, of ample proportions, who 
although exceedingly proud of her dancing was far 
more proficient in theory than in practice. She had 
promised Bill Adams a dance, and when the time for 
it arrived Bill Adams, who had no opinion of his own 
prowess, suggested that they should sit it out. “Oh, 
nonsense!” replied the young lady. “I have come 
here to dance. At any rate you may as well try.” 

‘All right,” said Bill, ‘your blood be upon your own 

head.” So they started off, and at the end of the 

dance they brought up in front of Murray Anderson, 
who overheard the following dialogue:— 

Younc Lapy (in patronising tone): “I thought you 
said you couldn’t dance, Mr Adams?” 

Birt Apams (tenderly rubbing one severely bruised 
foot against the other and wondering whether he was 
lamed for life): ‘*Well, one of us can’t.” 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty came out to 
Gibraltar on business, and Hood asked him to dine 
on board and listen to our concert-party performing 
their musical comedy. Now in the musical comedy 
there was a song—originally, I believe, composed by 
Corney Grain—in which one verse was extremely 
uncomplimentary to the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Since the Civil Lord of the Admiralty was going to be 
present, Hood gave orders that this song was to be 
left out and another one substituted. When the 
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moment came, he discovered too late that the sub- 
stitute was worse than the original. It was a song 
written many years ago, at the time when the Iron 
Duke rammed and sank the Vanguard off the coast 
of Ireland. The words are as follows:— 


Heave-to, jolly sailors, I’ll spin you a yarn, 

Come, landlubbers, listen to me, 

About a jolly fine battleship 

That went down in the Irish Sea, 

Run into by her sister-ship 

And sunk in two minutes, d’you see. 

‘Well, it shows what a mighty fine ram she’s got, 
Said the Lords of the Admiraltee. 


Our skipper he was a fine old salt 

Who’d been all his life at sea. 

He’d been as far as Madagascar, 

West Indies, the Cape, and Chinee. 

He knew all the spars, 

He knew all the stars, 

A very fine officer he, 

So they gave him command of this ironclad 
That sailed for the Irish Sea. 


‘Now shiver my timbers!” our Captain cried, 
‘I suppose My Lords know best, 

But it seems very queer to be told to steer 
Nor’east by sou’sou’west.” 

Our skipper he calls the First Luff down 

And they drank some champagne grog. 

‘But bust my boiler-plates,” said he, 

“If I know what to do in a fog.” 


We steered nor’east and we steered sou’west, 
And we steamed both fast and slow, 
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Till into our ship another one ran 

And quickly we went below. 

The ship that had cost a million or more 
Went down in two minutes, d’you see. 
“Oh, won’t there be a row about this,” 
Said the Lords of the Admiraltee. 


Now you can’t touch an Admiral because he’s a swell, 
And of course his duty must know, 

But a Lootenant’s only a poor common chap, 

So overboard he must go. 

In steering to avoid a crash 

He’s used common sense, d’you see. 

“But we don’t understand anything about that,” 

Said the Lords of the Admiraltee. 


Now, landlubbers all, and Jack Tars as well, 

Such things ought not to be, 

Our ships weren’t built and our tars weren’t shipped 

To go down in the Irish Sea. 

We ought to have men 

Up there at Whitehall 

That know about ships, d’you see, 

Instead of them lubbers what call themselves Lords 

Up there at the Admiraltee. 
There used to be a legend that no one who sang this 
song was ever promoted. Hood received a nasty 
shock to his system, but he survived. 

We rejoined the Second Cruiser Squadron on a 
Saturday, and while going rounds on the Sunday 
Teddy Meagher, the Fleet Surgeon, noticed that the 
engineer sub-lieutenant had a swelling on the side of 
his neck. He examined it, ascertained that it was a 


swollen gland, and told the engineer sub-lieutenant 
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to come to him during the forenoon of the following 
day and he would put it right. While we were having 
luncheon on the following day the Fleet Surgeon 
came into the ward-room, went up to the Commander, 
and asked him to ask the Captain if a signal might be 
made to the flagship for a certain antitoxin. The 
Commander promptly left the ward-room and went 
to the Captain, and the Fleet Surgeon sat down by 
me and started in on a huge plateful of beefsteak- 
pudding and a tankard of beer. After a few mouthfuls 
he turned to me and said: ‘My word, young T. has 
just had a narrow shave. He came to me this fore- 
noon with a swollen gland in his neck. I put him on 
the operating-table, gave him a drop of chloroform, 
opened up his neck, stitched him up again, brought 
him to, and I was washing my instruments and 
having a yarn with him when suddenly he gasped out: 
‘I’m choking, I’m choking!’ And so he was. I 
promptly gave him another go of chloroform, ripped 
out the stitches, opened up his neck, and found that 
I had started another gland, that was swelling up and 
squeezing his windpipe. I operated on him again, 
and he’s out of danger now, but if the ship had not 
been knocking about so much, and I had been able to 
wash my instruments quickly and leave the sick-bay, 
he would have been a goner before I got back.” 

The squadron was steaming at sixteen knots in a 
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fresh gale. The flagship put the antitoxin into a cask 
and veered it astern on the end of a grass-line. We 
steamed up close to the flagship’s stern, picked up 
the grass-line and cask with a grapnel, and hauled 
them on board. The engineer sub-lieutenant was fit 
for duty in a day or two, owing to Teddy Meagher 
being one of those who know how to act on the spur 
of the moment. 

On our return to England the Berwick was placed 
in the newly constituted Home Fleet, and her comple- 
ment was reduced to three-fifths. We were then lent 
to the Fifth Cruiser Squadron for a cruise along the 
east coasts of England and Scotland. 

While the Fifth Cruiser Squadron was anchored off 
Cromer I witnessed a most distressing spectacle. 
The Cromer Corporation held a regatta in honour of 
our visit, and it was while standing on the end of 
Cromer Pier, assisting the Committee to start and 
judge the races, that I had the misfortune to see the 
following appalling disaster. Admiral Callaghan was 
giving an afternoon party on board his flagship, and 
to this party he had invited all the beauty and fashion 
of Cromer and its environs. There was in those days 
no pier for boats to come alongside, so the boats of 
the flagship which were sent in to bring off the 
Admiral’s guests were obliged to lay off the beach, 
while the guests were carried out to them by a party 
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of bluejackets. Two very smartly dressed ladies 
arrived in a carriage and walked down on to the beach, 
where each was picked up by a bluejacket, to be 
carried on board the nearest boat. As the foremost 
bluejacket was wading through two feet of water with 
a lady in his arms he suddenly stumbled, and fell 
forward on top of the lady. The bluejacket who was 
following with the other lady in his arms tripped over 
the foremost man, and also fell on top of the lady he 
was carrying. During a period which seemed to me 
to last several hours all four persons remained under 
water, and from the slightly broken surface of the sea 
they appeared to be groping for something valuable 
which they had lost. Eventually they emerged, look- 
ing like sea-lions who have been diving for herrings 
at the Zoo. The ladies waded back to the beach 
amidst the sympathetic merriment of the crowd, 
entered their carriage, and drove home. 

At St Andrews, one Sunday afternoon, Sawbridge 
and I went away for a sail in my skiff. It was a 
beautiful day, with an off-shore breeze, and we sailed 
gaily down to the mouth of the Tay, but when we 
altered course to return the wind suddenly backed to 
the south-east and blew dead foul and fairly hard. 
The tide running out of the Tay set up a lumpy cross 
sea, and we started to beat to windward without 
making the slightest headway. The squadron were 
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due to sail at daylight on the following day, and we 
were just on the point of trying to run up the Tay to 
Dundee, with a view to abandoning the boat and 
returning to St Andrews overland, when the wind 
suddenly veered round to the north-west and we 
sailed home in ease and comfort. 

On our return to Portsmouth we lost Bill Adams. 
The Admiralty decided that he had been training for 
quite long enough and they refused to reappoint him 
for a further period. So Bill had to clear out, and since 
he had quarrelled with his company for remaining 
so long in the Navy he had nowhere to go. He said 
to me: “This time to-morrow, Number One, I shall 
be walking up and down Lime Street, Liverpool, 
touching my hat to every bloke with a clean collar and 
asking him if he wants a Second Mate.” As luck 
would have it, the evening post brought him a letter 
from Ernest Shackleton, asking him to go on an 
Antarctic Expedition, and Bill jumped at the chance. 

One day while we were lying in Portsmouth Har- 
bour the Captain was appointed to sit on a Court of 
Inquiry. He returned from it late in the afternoon, 
and since I was the Commanding Officer I received 
him at the gangway. As he came over the side I 
noticed that his face seemed rather strained, and after 
he had returned my salute he said: ‘‘Just come down 
to my cabin for a minute.” I followed him down, 
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wondering meanwhile which of the many wicked 
things I was guilty of had been discovered. When 
we finally arrived in his after-cabin the Captain began 
to roar with laughter, and between his paroxysms he 
with difficulty explained to me the reason of his mirth. 
Apparently the Court of Inquiry had been ordered to 
investigate the following lamentable occurrence. On 
the previous Sunday afternoon the officer of the guard 
had visited the Reserve Flotilla of Destroyers which 
were lying in one of the basins. While going his 
rounds he was accompanied by a stoker who was 
acting as his orderly. Now, sad to relate, in the 
ward-room of one of the destroyers the officer of the 
guard found a gentleman and a lady, both of whom, 
though completely disguised in alcohol, were other- 
wise entirely undraped. On making this discovery, the 
officer of the guard had called his orderly down into 
the ward-room and had sent him for the requisite 
escort and the Dockyard Police. The escort removed 
the gentleman to the Naval Barracks and the Dock- 
yard Police removed the lady. Now the president of 
the Court of Inquiry ordered to investigate the mis- 
fortune was a Senior Post-Captain who had always 
been far more deeply concerned with things belonging 
to the hereafter than with those appertaining to this 
world. His religion was as deep as his knowledge of 
the world was shallow. ‘The officer of the guard gave 
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evidence as to his unfortunate discovery, and then the 
stoker who had been acting as orderly was called as a 
witness. The stoker’s evidence corroborated in every 
particular that given by the officer of the guard, but 
in spite of all this the president, out of sheer con- 
scientiousness, proceeded to cross-examine the stoker. 


9 


“From what did you infer, my man,” inquired the 
president, ‘‘that one of the two occupants of the 
ward-room was a female?” ‘“’Cause I seed ’er 
"armonium,”’ replied the stoker, who longed above all 
things to be refined. ‘‘Beg pardon, sir, I means ’er 
horgan.” 

After the Berwick had been reduced to three-fifths 
complement the number of officers in the ward-room 
was also greatly reduced, but we still remained a very 
happy family. The only cause of dissension between 
us was the fact that some of us believed violently in 
spiritualism and some of us disbelieved with equal 
violence. The Torpedo Lieutenant was a hot be- 
liever, so of course the Gunnery Lieutenant was 
obliged to be a very cold unbeliever. But one day 
the Gunnery Lieutenant discovered that his Gunnery 
Manual was missing from his cabin. Now this was 
a highly confidential volume, and if it was lost the 
authorities would not only make a song about the 
matter but would hold a choral festival. The Gunnery 
Lieutenant searched everywhere for it, but not a trace 
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could he find. He became worried, he became sleep- 
less, he even lost all inclination for food, drink, and 
tobacco. We began to fear that his misfortune was 
preying on his mind to such an extent that the result 
of our battle practice might be seriously affected. 
Then the Torpedo Lieutenant came to the rescue. 
He had a long and serious conversation with the 
Gunnery Lieutenant, and eventually persuaded him to 
visit a certain medium in Southsea and inquire of her 
the whereabouts of the missing Gunnery Manual. 
Though excessively unwilling to do so, the Gunnery 
Lieutenant went on shore and called on the medium. 
She first insisted on his coughing up one of his few 
remaining sovereigns. ‘Then she listened intently to 
his tale of woe, and finally she went off into a trance. 
While yet in her trance she spoke as follows: “I see 
a cabin on board a man-of-war. In that cabin a tall 
thin lieutenant is being measured for a suit of clothes 
by a short fat man with a grey moustache and a brown 
overcoat. While the tall thin lieutenant is looking 
the other way the short fat man whips a book out of 
the bookshelf and hides it in a handbag.” ‘The trance 
came to an end. Now the Gunnery Lieutenant had 
recently been measured for a suit of clothes in his 
cabin, and the measurer sent off by his outfitter had 
been a short fat man with a grey moustache and a 
brown overcoat. Hot on the scent, the Gunnery 
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Lieutenant rushed off to his outfitter’s and complained 
that the measurer had stolen a Gunnery Manual. 
The outfitter was naturally very much upset, and the 
measurer was sent for. When he heard the crime of 
which he was accused he flatly denied that he knew 
such a book as a Gunnery Manual existed. He broke 
down and wept, protested that he was guiltless of the 
theft, and pleaded that he was a poor man with a wife 
and family to support. The Gunnery Lieutenant, 
who was soft-hearted, began to feel extremely un- 
happy. The outfitter then asked for more detailed 
evidence in support of the charge brought against his 
measurer. This the Gunnery Lieutenant was un- 
willing to produce. The outfitter then displayed 
symptoms of annoyance, and called attention to the 
size of the Gunnery Lieutenant’s bill and to the length 
of time that had elapsed since the colour of the 
Gunnery Lieutenant’s money was last visible. This 
made the Gunnery Lieutenant even more unhappy, 
and he returned on board the Berwick with such a 
craving for sympathy that he actually repaired to the 
Torpedo Lieutenant’s cabin in the hope of receiving 
a modicum of condolence. The Torpedo Lieutenant 
was seated at his table, reading voraciously. His 
permanently untidy cabin was littered with innumer- 
able books. Although unmethodical in his habits and 
inclined to be absent-minded, he was a deep student 
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of all that appertained to the naval profession. As the 
Gunnery Lieutenant put his head in through the door 
the Torpedo Lieutenant greeted him warmly: “Come 
in, old man,” he said. ‘‘Take a pew and tell me how 
you have got on.” As he uttered these hospitable 
words the Torpedo Lieutenant swept a pile of books 
off the only unoccupied chair on to the deck. At the 
bottom of this pile was the missing Gunnery Manual. 
He had borrowed it from the Gunnery Lieutenant’s 
cabin and then had forgotten that he had done so. 
The Gunnery Lieutenant was even more annoyed with 
the Torpedo Lieutenant than gunnery lieutenants are 
usually annoyed with torpedo lieutenants. But it was 
one up for the unbelievers. 

One Saturday towards the end of April we were lying 
at Spithead, with one watch on Easter leave and part 
of the other watch on week-end leave, when suddenly 
the British climate treated us to a blizzard. The 
snow belonged to the real settling variety, and in no 
time at all everything had a coating six inches deep. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon rumours came off 
from the shore that there had been a collision in 
the Needles Channel between the Gladiator and the 
American mail steamer St Paul. We were presently 
ordered to raise steam and proceed to Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight. By the time we were under way, with only 
one-quarter of our nucleus crew on board, it was dark. 
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We arrived off Yarmouth and anchored, without the 
slightest idea of how serious had been the results of 
the collision. As day dawned we gradually made out 
one of the bilge keels of the Gladiator. After the 
collision had occurred she was run on to a shoal by 
her captain, and as she grounded she capsized. About 
thirty or forty of her crew were drowned, including 
poor Shorty Graves, her Gunnery Lieutenant. The 
Admiralty employed Captain Young and the Liverpool 
Salvage Association to. raise the Gladiator, and the 
Berwick was ordered to remain at Yarmouth and give 
Captain Young all the assistance he required. Then 
the salvage ship Ranger arrived, and Captain Young 
set to work. The tide off Yarmouth often runs like a 
mill-race, and this did not assist the salvage operations, 
but it was a treat to watch how the crew of the Ranger 
carried on their job with steady, unhurrying efficiency. 
Every man knew his duty and everything went like 
clockwork. The Berwick lay at single anchor with 
plenty of cable out, but one morning at four o’clock 
our cable suddenly parted and away we went with the 
tide. Fortunately the Commander, Willie Moir, and 
I were awakened by the jerk of the cable parting, 
and we both rushed forward on to the forecastle, he 
in pyjamas, I ina nightshirt, and let go the other bower 
anchor. By the time the Captain arrived on the fore- 
castle my nightshirt had blown over my head and he 
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could not make out who was assisting the Commander 
to set up the cable holder. Since that day I have 
given up nightshirts and have taken to pyjamas. After 
that experience we moored the Berwick with the swivel 
hove taut against the stem-post, and this stopped the 
ship from breaking her sheer to any considerable 
extent. Unfortunately we were ordered away from 
Yarmouth before Captain Young had finished his 
work, but eventually he salved the Gladiator and she 
was taken to Portsmouth and placed in the Deep 
Dock. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HE Berwick paid off in September 1908, and 
I was appointed to the War College at Ports- 
mouth. 

My old Captain, Boss Kennedy, was also one of the 
pupils. During the Final Strategical Exercise he was 
in command of a German cruiser squadron. Now 
Charles Cross, a vice-admiral and also a pupil, was the 
British Board of Admiralty. One afternoon, when he 
had very little to do, he strolled into Boss Kennedy’s 
room and amused himself in watching what Boss 
Kennedy was doing. Boss Kennedy thought this 
distinctly irregular, as it undoubtedly was, but since 
Charles Cross was a vice-admiral and Boss was only 
a post-captain he didn’t consider himself entitled to 
express his opinion to Charles Cross direct, so he 
contented himself by making the following signal to 
the German Admiralty: ‘Have captured Enchantress 
with British Admiralty on board and am escorting her 
to Wilhelmshaven.” This signal in due course came 
under the eyes of Admiral Lowry, the Chief Umpire, 
who immediately understood Boss Kennedy’s implica- 
tion, promptly repaired to Boss Kennedy’s room and 
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All through the year 1908 the Conservative Party, 
who were in opposition, were continually heckling 
McKenna, the First Lord of the Admiralty, as to 
the state of the Navy. One night in the House of 
Commons McKenna, while replying to some question 
about the number and quality of cruisers available, 
stated that the Admiralty considered the Blenheim 
to be a First-Class Cruiser. She was about eighteen 
years old, and Jacky Fisher was supposed to have 
condemned her in 1904. Captain Henry Harvey 
Bruce, another pupil, had just given up the command 
of the Blenheim previous to his being appointed to the 
War Course. When he read McKenna’s statement in 
The Times he promptly sent the following letter to 
Admiral Lowry :— 


“S1r,—I have the honour to report that in to-day’s 
Times I observed that last night in the House of 
Commons the First Lord of the Admiralty stated that 
the Admiralty consider H.M.S. Blenheim to bea First- 
Class Cruiser. I recently had the honour to command 
H.M.S. Blenheim for a period of two years, during 
which I was paid only Second-Class command money 
at the rate of twelve shillings a day. Now that 
H.M.S. Blenheim is stated to be a First-Class Cruiser, 
I submit that I may be paid the difference between 
Second-Class command money at the rate of twelve 
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shillings a day and First-Class command money at the 
rate of eighteen shillings a day for the whole period 
during which I had the honour to command H.M.S. 


Blenheim.” 


Admiral Lowry signed this letter and forwarded it 
to the Admiralty, but they resorted to their perennial 
reply: ““My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
greatly regret that they cannot alter their previous 
decision ’—a soft answer which, though it does not 
turn away wrath, invariably precludes all further 
discussion. 

I was at the War College for only a few weeks, and 
then I was appointed to the command of the Seagull, 
an old torpedo gunboat. Six of these old torpedo gun- 
boats had just been commissioned as mine-sweepers, 
and early in 1909 we were ordered to proceed to the 
Firth of Forth and carry out exercises with the Home 
Fleet. 

Our navigating warrant officers were somewhat 
hazy as to the technicalities concerning their speciality. 
Mine was all right. He was a boatswain (N) of the 
old school, and he was about the only boatswain (N) 
of the old school who had ever had any experience in 
navigating, because he had been navigator of the store 
ship Wye and had taken her on many a trip to Ascension. 
The other navigators were out of the last cask from 
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the Navigation School, and their navigation was 
suitable for examination purposes only. The captain 
of the Circe always swore that on the morning after 
sailing from Plymouth he came on deck and asked 
his navigator, who was keeping the morning watch, 
if he had taken his sight for longitude. ‘‘Longy how 
much, sir?” inquired the navigator. “Longitude,” 
replied the captain. ‘Never heard of it, sir,” 
answered the navigator; ‘‘and, what is more, I don’t 
believe they ever heard of it in the Navigation School, 
otherwise I should have come across it.” 

While we were steaming in line-ahead up the Firth 
of Forth, in brilliant sunshine, with land all around 
us, and we were nearing the Oxcar Lighthouse, the 
navigator of the Speedwell suddenly left the fore bridge 
and dashed aft to the standard compass platform, 
which was well abaft the after funnel. When he 
returned to the fore bridge his captain asked him what 
he had been doing. ‘‘I have been taking a four-point 
bearing of that there lighthouse,” proudly replied the 
_ Navigator, “so as to find out where we are.” 

We had one fine day during the cruise, and it fell on 
a Saturday, while we were at anchor off South Queens- 
ferry. The barometer was high, it was flat calm, the 
sun was shining, and there was not a cloud in the sky. 
Five out of the six torpedo gunboat captains decided 
to run up to Edinburgh, dine, and go toa theatre. I 

14 
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was one of the five. The sixth would have come with 
us, but he had received an invitation to dine with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet. We had a 
very good dinner, and saw a very good play; but when 
we came out of the theatre it was blowing a howling 
gale and snowing for all it was worth. We caught our 
train, arrived at South Queensferry, and waded through 
the snow to Hawes Pier. Of course there was too 
much sea for our boats to come in for us, so we walked 
to the Hawes Inn. It was chock-a-block, but we were 
allowed to bivouac on the floor of the smoking-room, 
where there was a roaring fire. When we arrived at 
the inn we were wet through, heavily laden with snow, 
and numb with cold. The bar was closed, but we 
managed to get hold of a bottle of brandy, which we 
took into the smoking-room, and sucked before going 
to sleep. About three in the morning someone began 
hammering on the window. A strange gentleman who 
was sleeping on the settee arose, opened the window, 
and asked the hammerer what he wanted. The 
hammerer replied in a husky Scottish accent: 
“Whisky, sir; for the love of God, whisky!” The 
strange gentleman walked over to the fireplace, picked 
up our half-full bottle of brandy which was standing on 
the floor, and passed it out through the window, which 
he closed amidst grateful Scottish thanks. Then we 
all went to sleep again. 
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At daylight it was blowing harder than ever, but 
the snow had ceased to fall. We walked down to the 
Hawes Pier, where we stood helplessly watching the 
torpedo gunboats dragging about in all directions, our 
warrant officers letting go anchors, veering cables, 
weighing anchors, steaming up to windward, and 
letting them go again. At noon the wind dropped, 
our boats were able to come in, and we returned to our 
torpedo gunboats. We had all passed a shocking bad 
night, but the warrant officers had passed a worse, 
while the captain who had dined with the Commander- 
in-Chief had been obliged to sleep on board the 
flagship. 

In June, when manceuvre time came along, the mine- 
sweepers were divided between the opposing forces. 
The Seagull was attached to the Mediterranean Fleet, 
which had come home for the occasion and was based 
on Oban. The Seagull was moored close to the 
Swiftsure, and a smarter or cleaner ship than the 
Swiftsure I have never seen. Her commander was 
Spuddy Carver, so no doubt it was all done by kindness. 
One forenoon I was watching the Swi1ftsure, and at a 
quarter to twelve, when “Cooks” sounded, I suddenly 
saw a number of men rush out along her lower booms, 
jump into the boats, and commence to pull most 
furiously round the fleet. I knew my First Lieutenant, 
Moore, had been a midshipman in the Swiftsure, so I 
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sent for him to explain the phenomenon. He replied: 
“Oh, those are the duty boats’ crews, sir. That is 
the usual routine with Commander Carver. When- 
ever ‘Cooks’ are sounded, the duty boats’ crews 
always have to man their boats and pull round the 
fleet. Commander Carver says that as they have 
nothing to do but scull about the mess-deck they are 
just as well out of the way when the food is being 
brought down from the galley, and it keeps them from 
getting their fingers first into the pie.” 

Spuddy had recently been in slight disagreement 
with his captain, and the argument had terminated in 
Spuddy being placed under arrest. The news of his 
incarceration quickly spread throughout the fleet. 
Since Spuddy and his captain were usually on the best 
of terms the matter was soon patched up and Spuddy 
returned to duty. On the morning following his 
release a lieutenant was sent on board the Swsftsure 
from some other ship in a cutter. When the cutter 
was within two hundred yards of the Sw#ftsure’s 
starboard gangway Spuddy’s voice could be heard 
from the quarter-deck roaring: ‘“‘Cutter, go round 
the port side!” As the cutter’s helm was put over, the 
lieutenant heard the coxswain ejaculate, sotto voce: 
“Oh, Christ! they’ve let him out!” 

The promotions came out just before the manceuvres 
started, and three gunboat captains were promoted, 
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but I was not one of them. The Home Fleet was at 
sea on the day the promotions arrived by wireless, 
and they were signalled from the flagship. The 
junior gunboat captain was promoted over the heads 
of the remainder. Shortly before sunset the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet signalled to the 
gunboats to return to harbour for the night. The 
senior gunboat captain proceeded as usual to take 
charge of the gunboats and to make the necessary 
signals. But the junior gunboat captain, flushed with 
his newly acquired promotion over the heads of his 
squadron mates, also began to make signals, to which 
no one paid the slightest attention, as to all intents 
and purposes he was still a lieutenant. Eventually 
the junior gunboat captain signalled to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet: “Submit I am 
receiving orders from my junior officer. Request 
instructions.” He got them. Back came a signal 
from the Commander-in-Chief: “Take station five 
miles ahead of Dreadnought and remain at sea for the 
night. Remaining gunboats return to harbour.” 
When a junior officer is suddenly promoted over the 
head of a senior officer difficulties are apt to crop up. 
Once in a harbour on the Australian Station two gun- 
boats were lying at anchor. The junior captain 
received a cablegram from England to say he had been 
promoted over the head of the senior captain. At the 
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time he received the cablegram both gunboats had a 
large quantity of washed clothes hanging up to dry. 
When they were dry the senior captain signalled: 
“Down all washed clothes”; whereupon the junior 
captain also signalled: ‘Down all washed clothes.” 
Neither captain would obey the other’s signal for fear 
of thereby admitting that the other captain was the 
senior officer, so the washed clothes remained hanging 
up. As the days passed, still more clothes were washed 
and hung up to dry, but when dry were not taken down, 
for the same vexed question as to who was the senior 
officer. Just before the ships’ companies were re- 
duced to going stark naked a third ship, commanded 
by a post-captain, entered the harbour, and the 
post-captain promptly signalled: ‘‘Down all washed 
clothes.”” Both the gunboat captains were able to 
obey this signal without loss of prestige, and the ships’ 
companies regained the use of their wardrobes. 

When the Seagull arrived at Portsmouth we were 
immediately reduced to nucleus crew and then 
ordered to proceed to Portland. There we found all 
the remainder of the mine-sweeping torpedo gun-boats 
assembled, under the orders of Captain Greatorex, who 
was Director of Mine-Sweeping at the Admiralty. 
We spent a very pleasant month, sweeping a buoyed 
channel in Weymouth Bay during the daytime and 
eating lobsters at the Springhead Hotel during the 
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evening. Apparently it was not always easy to return 
from these lobster-eating excursions at the Springhead 
Hotel, because occasionally captains returned to gun- 
boats other than their own, and only realised their 
mistakes when they discovered that the bunk in the 
captain’s cabin was already occupied. To be sure, the 
gunboats were all very similar in appearance, especially 
after dark. We gradually became more expert in the 
art of mine-sweeping, though we were always getting 
our sweep wires fast on “‘horses’ heads,” otherwise 
snags of rock on the bottom of Weymouth Bay, with 
disastrous results to the wooden sheer legs which now 
took the place of the iron davit in our stern for hoisting 
in and out the kites. 

On New Year’s Eve I was promoted to the rank of 
Commander, and on New Year’s Day I was appointed 
to the Edgar. Shortly afterwards the Edgar sailed on 
a trooping trip to China. We called at Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Port Said, where I became acquainted with 
Jim Irish. We took some time to go through the 
Canal, as we had to “‘gar up” a great many times. At 
Suez we received information that the Blue Funnel 
steamer C'yclops was on shore close to Jeddah, and 
that the captain was complaining that the attitude of 
the natives was threatening. We were ordered to 
proceed to his assistance, and protect him against 
the natives, but on no account were we to take part in 
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any salvage operations. When we sighted the Cyclops 
she was lying with her bow on shore on the edge of 
the reef, but all the rest of her was afloat. I was sent 
on board in a sea-boat to tell the captain that we had 
come to protect him against the natives, but that we 
could not take part in any salvage operations. The 
crew of the Cyclops were busy clearing cargo out of the 
foremost hold and throwing it overboard. Sheets of 
galvanised iron and agricultural machinery were being 
hoisted up and then dumped over the side. Lying 
off the Cyclops were a number of dhows, manned by 
the most appalling collection of villains, and as fast 
as the cargo was thrown overboard these villains dived 
down on to the reef, secured ropes to the various 
articles, and hauled them up on board their dhows. A 
small Turkish gunboat was lying alongside the Cyclops 
and on board the Cyclops was an armed guard of black 
Turkish soldiers. ‘The captain of the Cyclops told me 
that the natives had been very troublesome, crowding 
on board the ship, exploring everywhere, and obviously 
looking for trouble. He had a thousand tons of 
whisky on board, and he had been very nervous for 
fear the natives should find out where the whisky was 
and start looting. But when the Turkish gunboat 
arrived the natives were all cleared out of the ship. 
The crew of the Cyclops were mostly Chinese. The 
captain went on to say: “I’m no longer worried 
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about the natives, but I am clearing the fore hold and 
the ship is rising forward. Her bow 1s practically 
undamaged, and if in a couple of hours’ time your 
ship would take me in tow, you could easily pull me 
off the reef.” I reminded him that we had orders not 
to undertake any salvage operations. “Do you mean 
to tell me,” asked the captain, “that a British man-of- 
war Is going to steam away and leave a British merchant 
ship on shore without making any attempt to get her 
off?” ‘Those are our orders,” I replied. ‘Well, in 
> concluded the captain, “I have nothing 
more to say to you. Good morning.” I returned 
to the Edgar, reported to Captain Boyle what the 
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captain had told me, and we steamed away, leaving 
a British merchant ship on shore, surrounded by 
savages, and protected by a Turkish gunboat—a most 
lamentable spectacle! I have never been able to 
understand why we were not allowed to act in accord- 
ance with the age-old traditions of the comradeship of 
the sea. War with a big W is only one of the duties 
of the British Navy, which from time immemorial has 
always acted as the friend of all the world. 

From Aden we proceeded to Colombo, where again 
we coaled. I had never before seen anything so comic 
as the coaling at Colombo. Prehistoric boats, each 
carrying about twenty-five tons of coal, were rowed off 
the ship, the oars looking like clothes-props with 
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wooden discs secured to the ends. When the boats 
came alongside, the rowers erected poles, similar to 
those provided for captive bears, up against the side of 
the ship. Up these poles swarmed small stark-naked 
boys, none of whom looked as if he had yet been 
weaned, each carrying a minute bag containing about 
one ounce of coal. After these small boys had carried 
their bags of coal inboard, and emptied them down 
the chutes, some of them returned to their boats to 
get more bags; but quite a few of them wandered 
about inboard, poked fun at the sailors, admired the 
view, and even went to sleep in shady corners. I don’t 
think we ever got in more than twenty-five tons an 
hour. I did all I could to get a move on them, but it 
was impossible. All I could do was to wander about 
the decks and chase the small boys out of the ship. As 
usual, Mr Joonoos came on board and sold us valuable 
jewels at a wonderfully cheap price. Other gentlemen 
also came on board and sold jewels, which though 
apparently equally cheap turned out to be less valuable. 
I remember that while we were at Aden a gentleman 
came on board with beautiful ostrich feathers for sale, 
each feather in a very neat tin cylinder. Several 
people bought them, but when, after the gentleman 
had gone on shore again, the purchasers opened their 
tin cylinders to admire their ostrich feathers, lo and 
behold! the cylinders were empty. Evidently the 
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gentleman was no slouch where sleight-of-hand was 
concerned. 

After coaling, cleaning ship, and painting the ship’s 
side—which latter was a simple operation, as the sun 
made the ship’s side so hot that the paint dried 
almost at once—we sailed for Singapore. Of course 
we coaled at Singapore, and of course we got one of 
the daily showers of rain which seemed to come down 
in a solid deluge. At Singapore we met the King 
Alfred, waiting for the Minotaur to relieve her as 
flagship on the China station, and I managed to have 
a yarn with the Flag Captain, Clinton Baker. At 
Singapore we embarked a military prisoner who had 
been sentenced to a term of imprisonment in Hong 
Kong. His sentence did not commence until he got 
to Hong Kong, so he was a prisoner at large, and he 
sang to the ship’s company every night, and mighty 
well too. We had a concert on board on our way to 
Hong Kong, and the ship’s company wanted the 
prisoner at large to sing at the concert, but the 
Captain decided that in the interests of discipline no 
prisoner, even when at large, could sing on a concert 
platform. 

One night at Hong Kong I went on shore to dine. 
I landed in a sampan, which carried a sail and was also 
steered and propelled by a woman with a stern oar. 
Apparently there was no one else on board the boat. 
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But when we got near the landing-place the woman 
called out, and up from below came a little girl of 
about two. Without further orders she toddled to 
the mast, took some of the turns of the halyards off 
the cleat, and batten by batten she lowered the sail 
down as the boat came alongside the steps. When I 
was coming back to the ship about eleven o’clock that 
night, together with one of our lieutenants, it was 
blowing and raining, and there was rather a lop on. 
We hired a sampan to take us off to the ship. As 
usual, a woman was handling the stern oar, and in 
addition two very small girls were rowing. Owing 
to the lop and the head wind we did not make much 
headway. My companion, who was an old China 
bird, eventually remarked: “I think it is time we 
cleared lower deck,” and uncovering the hatch he 
pushed his walking-stick down the hatchway and 
rattled it against the coamings. Up came a small 
boy, who got out another oar, and eventually we 
arrived alongside the ship. Everybody I met on the 
China station had the greatest respect for the Chinese. 
There was a certain dignity about every Chinese man 
or woman that I set eyes on, and although they were 
always scrupulously polite they were never servile. 
I am also convinced that they possess a great sense 
of humour. I have always been brought up on the 
legend concerning the midshipman who took a broken- 
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down watch on shore at Hong Kong and tried to 
pawn it. The Chinese pawnbroker gazed intently at 
the face of the watch for some minutes, then held it 
to his ear, and finally handed it back to the midshipman 
with the remark: ‘‘Outside no walkee, inside no 
talkee, no belong any good.” 

The Edgar spent only a few weeks in China, and then 
she sailed for home with a large number of officers 
and men who had been relieved by the officers and 
men she had taken. From the officers I gleaned 
various historical anecdotes relating to life on the 
China station. 

A. and B. were in command of two gunboats, and 
A. was senior to B. They were lying in harbour 
together, when A. received a telegram ordering him 
to sail with B. to a certain destination. A. therefore 
signalled to B.: ‘‘Have steam ready for eight knots by 
six A.M. to-morrow.” B. received the signal, put it 
in his pocket, and forgot all about it. The next 
morning at six A.M. B.’s signalman came down to him 
with a signal to shorten in cable. B., though still 
suffering from the effects of a late and very wet night, 
suddenly remembered the signal he had received on 
the preceding day. He sent for his senior engine- 
room artificer, who was also his chief engineer, and 
ordered him to raise steam as quickly as possible. 
Then he ordered the following signal to be made to 
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A.: “Regret cannot get under way. Have no coal 
on board.” When A. received this signal he cleared 
lower deck, lowered all his boats, and proceeded to fill 
them with coal, to the utter horror of his First 
Lieutenant. Of course this operation occupied some 
considerable time, and by the time the boats were all 
full of coal, and ready to be sent over to B.’s gunboat, 
another signal was received from B.: “Submit, have 
now raised steam for eight knots and am ready to 
proceed. Signal about having no coal was merely a 
joke.” A. cleared the coal out of his boats and then 
the gunboats got under way. A. complained to every 
officer he met of B.’s strange notions of a joke, but 
oddly enough they all seemed desperately amused. 
This same gunboat was once lying off Hankow. 
The First Lieutenant and the navigator had quarrelled 
and had not been on speaking terms for months. As 
they kept watch and watch at sea, and day on and day 
off in harbour, they seldom had an opportunity for 
meeting and settling their difference of opinion. At 
last Hankow Races came along, and as it was the 
navigator’s day off he went on shore to the races, 
leaving the First Lieutenant on board. Shortly after- 
wards the Captain of the gunboat sent for the First 
Lieutenant and said that as he was not feeling well 
and was remaining on board, the First Lieutenant 
could go to the races. Off on shore went the First 
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Lieutenant. For the first time in the commission 
both he and the navigator were on shore at the same 
time. Half-way through the afternoon they suddenly 
came face to face in the middle of the paddock, and 
without one second’s delay they rushed at each other 
and started fighting, while the beauty and fashion of 
Hankow formed a ring round them and cheered them 
on. Eventually the First Lieutenant was knocked out, 
and had to be carried on board. Ever afterwards 
the people of Hankow spoke of that race-meeting as 
the most enjoyable they had ever attended. 

One of the young officers whom I brought home 
from China had been First Lieutenant of the Kinsha. 
One Saturday morning, after spending about six 
months up the Yangtze, the Kinsha arrived at Shang- 
hai. To the horror of the First Lieutenant, a signal 
was received on board that the Kinsha would be 
inspected on the following Monday. Now they had 
been having a very rough time of it, the Kinsha was 
by no means clean, and the ship’s company had been 
working almost continuously for some weeks and were 
looking forward to a drop of week-end leave. The 
First Lieutenant pondered for a short while, and then 
decided to send the ship’s company on shore for week- 
end leave and to engage a gang of Chinese coolies to 
get the ship ready for inspection.. The ship’s company 
departed, the gang of coolies arrived, and worked 
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steadily on, holystoning decks, painting ship, and 
cleaning brass-work. By Sunday night the ship was 
brand-new throughout and the coolies had departed. 
At seven o’clock on Monday morning the ship’s com- 
pany returned, refreshed and invigorated from their 
week-end on shore. Of course the First Lieutenant 
had to pay the coolies out of his own pocket, but 
the inspection was so marvellously successful that he 
considered the money well spent. 

When the Edgar arrived at Portsmouth she was 
turned over to the Third Fleet, with a very reduced 
nucleus crew, and the dockyard proceeded to carry out. 
a prolonged survey of plates and frames. This survey 
lasted for the remainder of the year, and greatly to my 
disappointment I was left cooling my heels on board 
the Edgar. 

I renewed my acquaintance with Spuddy Carver. 
This officer was in command of the Terrible. She also 
had a reduced nucleus crew, of sixteen able seamen, 
the same number as my crew, though she was more 
than twice as big a ship. But, under Spuddy, the 
Terrible was just as clean as the Sw1ftsure had been. 
He must have made those sixteen able seamen extend 
themselves in the most remarkable way. I don’t 
believe there was ever too small or too big a job for 
Spuddy. 

Spuddy and I used to go for long walks, and one day 
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he told me a remarkable story on which he had been 
brought up. During the nineteenth century a frigate 
on the Mediterranean station was commanded by a 
captain whose ideas of discipline were terribly severe. 
It was in the days when flogging was still a summary 
punishment, and on board this frigate an abnormal 
number of floggings were administered, and the ship 
gained a most unenviable reputation. At length one 
of the officers wrote home to his friends and informed 
them of the state of things on board. This led to 
questions being asked in the House of Commons, and 
eventually the frigate was ordered to Portsmouth for 
an inquiry by a Parliamentary Commission. The 
Parliamentary Commission proceeded to Portsmouth 
and held their inquiry within closed doors. No naval 
officer was permitted to be present. Every member 
of the frigate’s ship’s company was examined separ- 
ately and promised that his evidence should be kept 
secret. Not one word of evidence could be obtained 
from any man against either the captain or the officers. 
The Admiralty, however, ordered the frigate to be 
paid off, and the captain was never again employed. 
Spuddy did not know any names connected with this 
story, nor could he vouch for its accuracy or the 
accuracy of the details. We both agreed in hoping 
that the story was not true, but we also agreed that 
we half wished it might be true as, if so, it was such a 
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wonderful example of the noble loyalty and splendid 
esprit de corps of British men-of-war’s men. 

In February 1911 I joined the Cochrane. She was 
commanded by Captain Goodenough. The Cochrane 
was lying in one of the basins in Portsmouth Dockyard 
and was undergoing a refit. Half the ship’s company 
were on long leave. One day a very young girl with 
a very black eye came on board to see me and com- 
plained that her husband, who was one of our stokers, 
had blacked her eye, taken away her allotment paper 
so that she could not draw any money, and told her 
that she would never see him again. I advised her to 
go to the police as, since her husband was on leave, I 
had no control over him. She, however, had no wish 
to complain to the police. I sent one of the ship’s 
corporals out into the town to try to find the husband 
and tell him to come on board and see me. Ina very 
short time the husband appeared. He was only about 
mineteen and extremely juvenile in appearance. I 
advised him to go home to his wife and give her back 
the allotment paper, and this he promised to do. I 
then told him that he ought to be ashamed of himself 
for giving his wife such a black eye, and that I hoped 
his misbehaviour would not give people the impression 
that the ship’s company of the Cochrane were addicted 
to beating their wives. But in this matter he was en- 
tirelyimpenitent. “I beg your pardon, sir,”’ he replied, 
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‘but when you know as much about womenas I doyou’ll 
find out that the only thing to do with them when 
they’re saucy is to hit them hard. Otherwise they’ll 
think they have got the upper hand of you.” I in- 
sisted upon having the last word, and then I sent him 
on shore to make it up with his wife and finish his 
leave. I never received any more complaints from 
the wife, but from the look of her I imagine she could 
be pretty saucy if she wished to. 

The Cochrane belonged to the Second Cruiser 
Squadron. The Shannon was the flagship of the 
squadron, and Carlo Fountaine was her Commander. 
She was as smart as smart in everything, especially 
in coaling ship. When the Shannon was coaling it 
was Carlo’s practice to wander round the collier and 
call down into each hold in turn: “Are you working 
hard, boys?” ‘Yes, sir!”’ the men in the hold would 
shout. ‘Then work a bloody sight harder,’’ Carlo 
would shout back, after which he would stroll on to 
the next hold and repeat his short catechism, with the 
same invariable response. 

A friend of mine who commanded one of the 
“oily wad” torpedo boats came to see me while we 
were lying at Spithead. He was greatly distressed 
because he had discovered that his chief artificer 
engineer was leading a double life. ‘The torpedo boat 
had been having a three months’ refit in Portsmouth 
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Dockyard. This was finally completed by noon on a 
Friday, but it was not expected that she would be 
required to go to sea before the following Monday, 
so when, at four P.M., the chief artificer engineer as 
usual asked for week-end leave it was granted. About 
an hour later a signal was received from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ordering the torpedo boat to have 
steam up by nine o’clock the following morning. My 
friend, who was in plain clothes and about to bicycle 
home to his wife and family, asked for the chief 


artificer engineer’s address so that he could call at his 
house on the way home and tell him to come on board 


that night. Arrived at the chief artificer engineer’s 
house he rang the bell, and a lady in a black silk dress 
opened the door. ‘“‘Is Mr Jones at home?” inquired 
my friend. ‘‘No,”’ replied the lady; ‘he’s not at 
home. His torpedo boat has gone to Portland for 
the week-end. I call it cruel hard, I do. Every 
week-end for the last three months his torpedo boat 
has been sent to Portland. I’m his wife, and I’ve never 
seen him for week-ends since I don’t know when.” 
The lady had not the slightest suspicion that she was 
speaking to her husband’s Captain, and my friend was 
determined not to give away the show. ‘“‘It does not 
matter,” he replied. “ll probably look in again 
next week.” Then he bicycled back to the torpedo 
boat, worried to death how to find out where Mr 
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Jones really was. As he stepped on board, the old 
engineers’ storekeeper accosted him in a_ hoarse 
whisper: “It’s all right, sir. I’ve given Mr Jones the 
tip. He’ll be on board by ten o’clock. If you’d only 
asked me, sir, I’d have let you know it was no good 
going to his house.”” Mr Jones duly arrived on board 
and everything ended in harmony, but my friend 
realised from the wistful glances that were constantly 
cast in his direction that Mr Jones was fully aware of 
his Captain’s power to ruin his domestic bliss in one 
of his happy homes. 

An old retired Lieutenant Leach, who lived in 
Portsmouth, had been boatswain of Commodore 
Goodenough’s flagship on the Australian station. 
Captain Goodenough was Commodore Goodenough’s 
son, and Lieutenant Leach had known him ever since 
he was a child, and often used to come on board the 
Cochrane to call on ‘‘Master Willie”—the name by 
which he always addressed our Captain. Lieutenant 
Leach had a very good yarn about when he was boat- 
swain of the Dido. One night in the middle watch 
her jib-boom carried away and the broken spar was 
jammed against the ship’s forefoot. The midshipman 
of the watch promptly called the Commander, who 
rushed up on to the forecastle and, when he saw what 
had happened, shouted out: ‘‘Send for the boatswain.” 
Leach appeared on the forecastle almost at that 
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moment. ‘‘Now, Mr Leach,” said the Commander, 
‘set that broken jib-boom inboard,” and he went down 
below and turned in again. A few weeks later the 
midshipman who had had the middle watch came up 
for examination in seamanship for the rank of sub- 
lieutenant, and the Commander of the Dido was one 
of the examiners. ‘‘Now, my boy,” said the Com- 
mander, “I will ask you a question. You are on 
board a ship, close-hauled on the starboard tack, in 
a gale of wind, and the jib-boom carries away and is 
jammed under the forefoot. What would you do?” 
*‘Send for the boatswain, sir,’’ answered the midship- 


?? remonstrated the Com- 


man. “But, my dear boy, 
mander, “‘only the other day a similar accident occurred 
on board our ship, and if I remember rightly you 
were the midshipman on watch at the time. Now 
what did I do?” “You sent for the boatswain, sir,’’ 
replied the midshipman. 

When the Cochrane re-commissioned, a Turkish 
lieutenant called Riza Pacha was appointed to us for 
instructional purposes only. He was not supposed to 
do any duty. He was a first-rate little chap, very 
clever and very industrious. In politics I believe he 
belonged to the Young Turks Party. The first time 
we had to coal ship he came to me and begged to have 
something to do. I went to the Captain with his 
request, and the Captain gave me permission to employ 
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him as a working hand, but told me that on no account 
was he to be put in charge of anybody. I stationed 
Riza Pacha on the main-top men’s dumping-ground, 
where with a party of daymen he was to assist in un- 
slinging the bags as they landed on the deck. There 
was a warrant officer in charge of this party, but very 
soon Riza Pacha was in charge of it, rushing about, 
doing as much work as any three men, and encouraging 
the remainder to work at full speed by continually 
shouting: “‘Be queek! Be queek! Horry op! Horry 
op!”? The men worked like furies for him, and he 
never seemed to tire. Once we had to coal all through 
the night, and towards morning I saw him still lashing 
out. I said to him; “Are you tired, Riza?” and he 
replied; ‘‘No, sare; no Turk ever get tired. No 
Turk ever care even if he get nothing to eat and 
nothing to drink.” When Italy and Turkey went to 
War Riza Pacha requested to return to Turkey, and 
off he went. When I said good-bye to him he was 
very sad. “Ah, sare,” he said, “‘if they had only left 
us alone for a little, we would have put our country 
right.” I have never heard of him since. I wonder 
what became of him during the war. 

In the autumn of 1911 the Cochrane joined the 
squadron of armoured cruisers which was ordered to 
escort the King and Queen during their passage to 
India on board the Medina. On our way out we 
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called at Suez for coal. The lighters came alongside 
as soon as we had anchored, and gangs of Arabs pro- 
ceeded to put the coal on board of us. I was walking 
round the upper deck during the coaling when one of 
the lieutenants came to me and said that among the 
Arabs who were coaling us was a girl. I was very 
much surprised, because I did not think that women 
were made to do such heavy work in the Near East. 
I walked over to the port side and looked down into 
one of the lighters, and there sure enough was a young 
human being, running about with baskets of coal, 
who looked exceedingly like a girl. This young human 
being was wearing a jibbah like all the other Arabs. 
The coaling foreman came along at that moment and 
I remarked to him: “I see you have a girl working in 
that lighter,” and I pointed out the young human 
being. The coaling foreman, although he spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly, did not deign to make me any reply, 
but he shouted in Arabic to the Arabs in the lighter, 
and one of them promptly ran up to the young human 
being and pulled the jibbah over the young human 
being’s head. It was then apparent that the young 
human being was most certainly not a female within 
the meaning of the Act. 

During our stay at Bombay we coaled ship twice. 
On the first occasion we were coaled by Indian labour. 
We had a collier one side of us and lighters the other. 
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The Indians were not accustomed to coaling with bags 
out of a collier, and so we had to arrange for the 
Indians to fill the bags with coal and then for our 
men to sling the bags and hoist them on board. The 
coaling started at sunset and went on till two o’clock 
on the following afternoon. The coaling from lighters 
was done fairly quickly, but the collier work was 
terribly slow. The lighter work was all done with 
baskets, and I noticed a very pretty girl standing on 
our net shelf receiving baskets full of coal from the 
people in the lighters and passing them inboard. She 
worked incessantly throughout the night, talking and 
laughing the whole time, and frequently shouting 
remarks down to the men in the lighters, remarks that 
were always greeted with roars of laughter. I have 
never seen anyone who more obviously enjoyed her 
job. I asked the coaling foreman how old she was. 
The foreman, a Parsee, told me she was fourteen, and 
had three children. I asked him what she was saying 
to the men in the lighters that made them laugh so 
much. He held up his hands in horror and replied: 
‘J ashamed to tell you, sahib!” 

In the holds of the collier there was an enormous 
crowd of men, women, and children. They all 
seemed to treat the job as if it were a picnic. It 
was strange to see women and children coaling right 
through the night, but they did not seem to mind. 
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They went about the work in an extremely leisurely 
manner, and it was so obvious that they would not 
be hurried that no one tried to hurry them. The 
children wandered about over the coal, occasionally 
picking up a lump of coal and putting it in a bag, and 
frequently curling up in corners and having a nap. 
I saw one little boy wake up another little boy, take 
off his shirt (the only garment he was wearing) and 
knot the sleeves together so as to turn it into a bag. 
Then the owner of the shirt held it up as if it was a 
coal-bag, while the inventor filled it with coal—at 
least half filled it, for the mother of the owner inter- 
rupted the proceedings. I feel pretty sure that in 
the days of child labour in the factories the children 
worked in much the same fashion as the children in 
that collier. When the factory took the place of the 
home as a workshop the mother went to the factory, 
taking the children with her, because there was no 
alternative except letting them run wild about the 
streets. While in the factory the children were given 
various small jobs to do, for which they were paid 
small sums of money. ‘These jobs kept them occupied 
and out of mischief. No doubt the hours were long 
and the ventilation indifferent. But I don’t suppose 
the hours were any longer or the ventilation any more 
indifferent than when the home was used as a work- 
shop. The average well-to-do Englishman is no more 
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of a tyrant and an oppressor than the average English- 
man who is not well-to-do. 

We had supplied a plentiful supply of drinking water 
for the Indians and a large number of sandwiches 
made of corned beef, but they all flatly refused to 
touch either our water or our sandwiches, because they 
considered them unclean. They brought with them 
a cask of water, but apparently no food; and they 
refused to eat anything between sunset on one day 
and the afternoon of the next, when they landed from 
the collier. 

As a treat for our ship’s company after coaling I 
had persuaded the engineer commander to let them 
have the canvas bath which we used to trice up amid- 
ships on the upper deck filled with fresh water. Late 
that evening I was on the upper deck talking to the 
chief boatswain’s mate when suddenly he shouted: 
‘*Hi, hi, hi!” and rushed away from me towards the 
canvas bath. I saw him seize the naked body of an 
engine-room artificer who had just come off duty and 
was about to plunge into the bath. The engine-room 
artificer was somewhat annoyed at being thus man- 
handled and thwarted in his intended ablutions, but 
he was completely mollified when the chief boatswain’s 
mate explained that as he thought everybody had been 
through the bath, and he could not bear the idea of 
so much fresh water being wasted, he had mixed in 
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the bath a tin of caustic soda, a tin of disinfectant 
powder, and a tin of soft soap, with which to scrub 
the upper deck on the following morning, for we had 
run out of sand. If the engine-room artificer had 
washed himself in that mixture his skin would never 
have required washing again. 

Keeping the decks clean while at Bombay was very 
difficult. There was something wrong with the sea- 
water, and the more we washed down the upper deck 
the more it appeared to be coated with mud. 

When we had to coal ship again at Bombay, before 
sailing for home, we refused to use Indian labour. 
We were told that Englishmen could not possibly work 
in the holds of a collier in such a climate; but our 
ship’s company managed to coal at about a hundred 
and fifty tons an hour, which, though far below our 
usual average in home waters, was infinitely faster than 
anything the Indians could do. 

While I was at Bombay I went out on two occasions 
to Santa Cruz to stay with the officers of an Indian 
regiment and hunt jackal. Hunting jackal meant a 
very early start, and we arrived at the meet while it 
was still pitch-dark. As the sun rose I saw the 
strange sight of a pack of hounds, with Huntsman and 
both whips in pink coats, grouped in the centre of a 
little Indian village. On both occasions we found at 
once, and ran like quickfire over brick-hard country, 
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pitted with bottomless holes and stupendous cracks. 
The fields were about the size of a hearthrug, and 
were separated by mud walls of a decent height. 
The moment one landed after jumping a wall one was 
obliged almost immediately to jump another. This 
gave one a bouncing sensation. By the time we had 
irretrievably lost the jackal the heat of the sun had 
destroyed every vestige of scent, so we went back to 
cantonments for breakfast. 

One of the officers of this regiment told me that 
close to Santa Cruz there was a reservoir full of alli- 
gators. I had a bitter grievance against alligators in 
general, because none of them would allow me to hit 
them with a rifle. When I got back to the Cochrane 
I had a hefty great shark-hook made by the blacksmith, 
intending to take it out to Santa Cruz and try to 
get my own back on the alligators. Unfortunately I 
could not get away again before we sailed, so I sent the 
shark-hook out to the officers of the regiment, but I 
never heard if they ever hooked an alligator. 

I bought a large, heart-shaped opal in Bombay. 
As I walked over the gangway of the Cochrane with 
this opal in my pocket an able seaman fell off the 
quarter-deck awning on to the coaming of a skylight, 
and the poor chap smashed his ribs very badly. We 
coaled at Aden on our way home, and a ship’s steward 
belonging to one of the ships of the East Indies 
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Squadron, who had just completed his time for 
pension, was sent on board the Cochrane for passage 
to England. He died during his first night on board. 
The Fleet Surgeon said it was all owing to my opal. 
When I got back to England I gave it to my daughter, 
but as nothing has ever happened to her I am sure the 
Fleet Surgeon must have been wrong. 

On our return to Portsmouth we were ordered to 
discharge forty able seamen and to receive in their 
place forty boys. The forty able seamen we dis- 
charged were most carefully selected, some because 
they were deserving of advancement and some because 
we were most anxious to get rid of them. Among 
the latter was a certain gentleman who was utterly 
useless, intensely lazy, and inconceivably mischievous. 
We had, of course, spent Christmas Day at Bombay. 
On Christmas Eve I was pained to discover that the 
ship’s company were not going to decorate the ship 
for Christmas. This is always a sign of an unhappy 
ship. At midnight on Christmas Eve the yeoman of 
signals on watch noticed that a man was climbing 
about aloft. He accordingly went aloft after him, and 
found that the man was the able seaman whom I 
have described as utterly useless, intensely lazy, and 
inconceivably mischievous. He was busy hanging 
swabs from the yardarms in order to show up the 
Cochrane to the rest of the squadron as an unhappy 
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ship. The yeoman of signals made him remove the 
swabs and gave him a dressing-down. No sooner had 
we arrived in Portsmouth and this able seaman had 
left the ship than the whole atmosphere on board 
changed. The attitude of the ship’s company entirely 
altered. When, a year later, the Cochrane re-commis- 
sioned, practically the whole of the ship’s company 
volunteered to re-commission her. After the able 
Seaman in question had departed, it was discovered 
that he had stolen a Durbar Medal from one of his 
messmates who had been one of the naval guard of 
honour at Delhi. The owner of the medal got it 
back and gave the thief a reward which he richly 
deserved. How very strange that a ship’s company of 
first-rate men, highly disciplined and carefully trained, 
should allow their minds to be thoroughly upset by a 
worthless, ill-conditioned agitator! But, after all, a 
human being of the soundest constitution and in 
perfect health can be killed in a few hours by a miser- 
able bacillus which is invisible to the human eye. I 
believe that in every community there are individuals 
who love evil for the sake of evil, and who will leave 
no stone unturned in order to gratify their desire to 
spread envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
among their fellow-creatures. 

Our refit after our trip to India kept us in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard for over two months. We hada very 
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fine old boatswain on board the Cochrane and, owing 
to the seamanlike manner in which he had secured 
everything on board, we were the only ship in the 
escorting squadron that did not have to ease down 
in the Bay of Biscay and re-secure our net defence. 
Unfortunately this officer had been endowed by 
Providence with an unquenchable thirst. Soon after 
we got back to Portsmouth this thirst of his became 
troublesome. He went on shore one night, did not 
return to the ship for at least three days, and when he 
did return he brought back with him a couple of eyes 
each of which was as black as any boiler. The Captain 
ordered him to be placed under arrest and proceeded 
to apply for a court martial to be held on him. Now 
our boatswain had once upon a time served as a boy 
with old Lieutenant Leach, who had been boatswain 
to the Captain’s father. Our boatswain knew all 
about the connection, and in despair he sent off 
an SOS to Lieutenant Leach. Lieutenant Leach, 
who was well over eighty, immediately came down to 
the Cochrane, and hobbled on board over her brow, 
supported by two sticks. Captain Goodenough 
happened to be on the quarter-deck when Lieutenant 
Leach arrived. Lieutenant Leach went straight up 
to him and started in as follows: ‘“‘Good morning, 
Master Willie. I hear that you are going to court 
martial Boy So-and-so. Now, Master Willie, you 
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must let him off and give him another chance.” The 
Captain very properly answered: ‘Lieutenant Leach, 
I will not have you interfering with the discipline of 
my ship.” Lieutenant Leach started to thump on 
the quarter-deck with his two sticks, and he replied 
in the severest of tones: ‘‘Now, Master Willie, it’s 
not the slightest use your talking to me like that, 
because you know I won’t have it. You've got to let 
him off, Master Willie.” At length, after a further 
debate, the Captain promised that he would think the 
matter over, and Lieutenant Leach stumped away 
home. The Captain gave our boatswain another 
chance, and did not apply for a court martial; but 
alas! it was only postponing the evil day, for that thirst 
became more unquenchable than ever. 

Just before the manceuvres of 1912 we coaled ship 
while lying at anchor in the Firth of Forth. As soon 
as the collier came alongside I jumped on board of her. 
The first thing that met my eye was a big tabby cat 
with a large bald patch on its back. A gentleman 
belonging to the collier was smoking his pipe in the 
vicinity of the cat, and I remarked to him: “Your 
cat seems rather short of hair.”” The gentleman 
removed his pipe, spat at the cat with commendable 
accuracy, and replied: “I take no interest in that 
bloody cat. It belongs to those bastards on the upper 
deck.” ‘And who might you be?” I —— ve 
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am the chief engineer,” replied the gentleman, and 
once more he spat at the cat with the same deadly 
aim. ‘‘Ho, ho!” I thought to myself; ‘I have heard 
that departmental friction occasionally exists in the 
Royal Navy, but I have never heard that it went to 
these lengths.” I fancy those bastards on the upper 
deck of that collier may have been somewhat trying. 
I know the captain was. She was a rotten old collier 
with only three holds, two forward and one aft. The 
moment we started to whip up a hoist of coal-bags, 
from out of the after hold, down came the collier’s 
mainmast, and we had to rig a pair of sheers over the 
hold. I went to the captain of the collier and com- 
plained that he had not warned me of the defective 
state of his mainmast, for we might have killed a lot 
of men. ‘‘Why did your mainmast come down?” I 
asked. ‘‘Why did you bloodstained Bulgarians pull 
it down?” he inquired. Since no satisfaction could 
possibly be obtained from continuing this game of 
cross-questions and crooked answers I abstained from 
holding further discussion, and contented myself with 
reporting the matter, so that the Admiralty could have 
it out with his employers. 

In the autumn of 1912 the Second Cruiser Squadron 
went to Reval, where we were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Russian Baltic Fleet. To all appearances 
no fleet could be more respectably conducted than was 
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the Russian Baltic Fleet. But one evening I went on 
shore to the Opera, and as my Captain was attending 
an official reception on shore we arranged to return 
to the Cochrane in the same boat. I came down to 
the landing-place about midnight, got into our picket- 
boat, which was lying alongside, and ordered the cox- 
swain to lay off and wait for the Captain. Suddenly 
I observed a large number of boats approaching the 
landing-place. They all turned out to be naval boats 
from the Russian Fleet, and they all lined up alongside 
the landing-place. Shortly after, a vast procession of 
cabs, all laden with women, drove down to the landing- 
place, and the women embarked on board the naval 
boats, which took them off to the Russian Fleet. 
While we were lying off Reval I went on board the 
flagship to see Carlo Fountaine. I found that although 
his mind was as robust as ever, his body had become 
excessively attenuated. He told me that this physical 
diminution was caused by a certain invention of his. 
In order to obtain both relaxation of mind and recrea- 
tion of body in a confined space, he had invented ‘* The 
Royal and Ancient Game of Bump Belly.” This game 
required two players. One player stood at one end of 
the ward-room and the other player stood at the other 
end. Both players raised their arms to the full extent 
over their heads and protruded their abdomens. At 
a given moment they rushed furiously towards one 
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another and brought their abdomens into violent 
collision. The player who did not recoil from the 
impact won the bout. Carlo had been a champion at 
the game, but by playing it too incessantly a muscle in his 
stomach had become strained, and he was obliged to go 
ona strict diet, which greatly reduced his cubic capacity. 

One evening while we were at Berehaven the in- 
structional gunner came to my cabin smiling all over 
his face. “Are you aware, sir,” he inquired, “that 
Mr Q.’s wife has just presented him with a son?” 
Mr Q. had been gunner of the Cochrane and had left 
the ship about three months previously. ‘‘ Well, I am 
very glad to hear the good news,” I replied. ‘“‘We can 
do with a lot of Mr Q.’s in the world.” ‘Oh yes, sir,” 
replied the instructional gunner. ‘‘I quite agree with 
you, sir; I think very highly of Mr Q. But the joke is, 
sir, that Mr Q. is very keen on birth control, and he 
used to lead us a dog’s life in the warrant officers’ mess, 
preaching to us about birth control, and scolding us 
because all of us had large families. He always told 
us that if we would only practise his system we should 
all be much better off. And now it’s just nine months 
since we got back to Portsmouth after our trip to India 
and Mrs Q. has got a little son. Do you know, sir, I 
don’t believe that these systems of birth control are 
any more reliable than those systems for breaking the 
bank at Monte Carlo.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


HE Cochrane re-commissioned in the spring 

of 1913, and Captain Ruck Keene, who had 

succeeded Captain Goodenough, allowed me 
to stay on in the ship. 

When we re-commissioned, a new master-at-arms was 
appointed to the Cochrane. He was a young man who 
had only just been promoted to master-at-arms; he 
was exceedingly keen, very tactful, and most efficient. 
The Sergeant-Major of the Marine detachment had 
been in the ship during the previous commission. He 
was a splendid old soldier and perhaps the best 9-2 gun- 
layer in the Service. While we were lying off Inver- 
gordon we used to give leave every evening from four 
thirty to eight thirty. One evening the master-at- 
arms and the Sergeant-Major went on shore together 
for a walk. At nine p.M., when I went the rounds, the 
Sergeant-Major was present, but instead of the master- 
at-arms the senior ship’s corporal appeared. I 
inquired for the master-at-arms, and the senior 
ship’s corporal, whom I knew to be an indifferent liar, 
murmured something about the master-at-arms not 
being very well. My suspicions were immediately 


aroused, but I made no further comment. When 
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rounds were over I went to the Fleet Surgeon, told 
him what I had heard and also what I suspected, and 
asked him to go forward and inquire after the master- 
at-arms’ health. He complied with my request, and 
soon returned to tell me that the master-at-arms was 
turned in, but although he was sober he admitted that 
he had been drinking whisky and had been violently 
sick. On the following morning I interviewed a highly 
chastened master-at-arms in my cabin. I gave him a 
severe dressing-down, told him that he was many kinds 
of fool, and that if he wished to remain in the ship he 
must in future emulate Czsar’s wife in every respect. 
He was extremely penitent, but also puzzled and 
aggrieved. ‘I only had two glasses of whisky sir,” he 
explained, ‘‘and the Sergeant-Major had six, but he 
was able to go rounds without your noticing anything 
about him.” ‘‘My dear master-at-arms,” I exclaimed, 
‘how can you be so foolish as to compare your head 
and your stomach with those of that pot-bellied, 
bottle-nosed old ruffian, who has been in strict 
training as a professional drunkard ever since he was 
weaned! He can do with ease what neither you nor I 
should even dream of attempting.” 

Shortly after this we were lying in the Firth of Forth, 
waiting for our collier to arrive. We were prepared 
for coaling and carrying out coaling routine. During 
coaling routine the Sergeant-Major used to carry out 
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the duties of postman, as the proper postman was 
required to run a barrow. A good many ships were 
lying in the Firth of Forth, waiting for the manceuvres 
to begin, so apparently whenever the Sergeant-Major 
went on shore, to carry out his duties as temporary 
postman, he met with many old shipmates and 
acquaintances, for on each occasion of his reporting 
his return on board to me I noticed that his nose was 
redder and his speech was nuttier. At last I felt it 
was necessary for me to pull him up with a round turn, 
so on one of these occasions I said to him: ‘Now, 
Sergeant-Major, you had better pull yourself together. 
You are drinking more than is good for you, and if you 
don’t take care you’ll be making a fool of yourself.” 
The Sergeant-Major looked at me with a stare of 
mingled astonishment and indignant reproach. ‘Me, 
sir!’ he ejaculated. ‘“‘Why, I’m a lifelong abstainer!” 
He evidently was unaware that I had heard about his 
whisky-drinking performance at Invergordon. 

Twelve years later, on a hot summer day, I was 
walking through one of the main streets of a seaport 
town when I passed some men engaged in tarring the 
road and sprinkling the tar with gravel. An athletic- 
looking gentleman was taking shovelfuls of gravel out 
of a cart and slinging them in all directions. Suddenly 
he dropped his shovel, ran towards me, and shook me 
warmly by the hand. It was the one-time Sergeant- 
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Major of the Cochrane, now a pensioner and working 
for the town council. He was looking fitter than 
any human being I had ever seen. After we had 
passed the time of day I remarked: “That must be a 
very thirsty job in this weather. Doesn’t it require 
a good deal of beer?” The eyes of the ex-Sergeant- 
Major gleamed with the same old stare of mingled 
astonishment and indignant reproach. “Beer, sir!” 
he ejaculated. ‘‘Why, I’m a lifelong abstainer!”’ 

The manceuvres of 1913 were somewhat similar to 
those of 1912. An ‘“‘Invasion Scheme” was again 
carried out, though under different circumstances. 
As on the previous occasion, an officer from the Army 
was lent to each ship. This time the Cochrane was 
honoured by a Captain Alexander, of the Dorset 
Regiment. This officer entertained us in the ward- 
room with personal reminiscences, and he never tried 
to improve our minds with drastic diatribes on the 
subject of naval inefficiency. He had once been 
attached to the Cretan Gendarmerie, and had made 
great friends with a native of Georgia who was an 
officer in the Turkish Army. ‘This Georgian had been 
educated in England and spoke excellent English. 
He and Alexander went for rides together, went 
shooting together, and generally amused themselves 
together. At last there came a day when all units 
of the Turkish Army were ordered to be immediately 
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withdrawn from Crete. Alexander rode over to say 
farewell to his Georgian friend. He found him in a 
very bad temper, cursing Crete, abusing the Cretans, 
and hoping by all his gods that never again would he 
have to live in such an atrocious country, nor have 
anything to do with such an abominable race. ‘‘Come, 
come,” said Alexander, “Crete is not such a bad 
country as all that. You and I have had some very 
good times together riding and shooting, and I am 
mighty sorry to hear you are going away.” ‘‘Well, 
Alexander,” replied the Georgian, “I am also mighty 
sorry to say good-bye to you. Crete may be all right, 
but really these Cretans are the limit. How Almighty 
God in His wisdom can suffer such a miserable, 
cowardly, treacherous race of loathsome vermin to 
pollute this world I shall never understand.” And 
the Georgian ground his teeth and tore his hair with 
rage. “But what have the Cretans been doing to 
you?” asked Alexander. “Listen,” said the Georgian, 
‘and I will tell you. About a month ago, as I was 
riding through a Cretan village, I saw a very pretty 
Christian girl looking out of a window, so I sent my 
orderly into the house to get hold of her and bring 
her up to my quarters. The next morning her blasted 
old father came to my quarters and made a song about 
the girl being there; but I do not believe in being weak 
with these people, Alexander, so I had him bastinadoed 
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and sent him home. On the day after, two of the 
girl’s brothers turned up at my quarters, and they 
also made a fuss about their sister being there; but 
I kept a stiff upper lip, I had them bastinadoed, and 
I sent them home. On the following morning one 
of the girl’s uncles arrived at my quarters, and com- 
plained about his niece being there; but I refused 
to be mealy-mouthed to the reptile, and I had him 
bastinadoed and sent home. But, Alexander, in spite 
of the firm way in which I did my duty, not a day 
passed without some of that girl’s infernal relations 
infesting my quarters and howling about her being 
there. But I have read in your New Testament, 
Alexander, about ‘He who putteth his hand to the 
plough should not turn away his head,’ or something 
like that, so I had every one of them bastinadoed and 
sent home. At last I got very tired of the girl, and 
more than a little bored with her infernal relations, 
so this morning when some of them arrived I said: 
‘Go, take the girl and clear out!’ Then, would you 
believe it, Alexander?” shouted the Georgian, ‘‘the 
avaricious scoundrels actually wanted me to give 
them money!” 

One night at dinner I said to Alexander: ‘Have 
you ever been to Portsmouth, Soldier?” ‘Only 
once,” he replied. ‘“Isn’t there rather a strange 


hotel there called ??? We all smiled, because 
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was supposed to be rather a strange hotel, one 
in which the sons of the morning were frequently at 
their brightest and their best. ‘What do you know 
about , Soldier?” inquired somebody. ‘‘ Well,” 
continued Alexander, “I was on my way back from the 
Isle of Wight, and there was such a thick fog in the 
Solent that the steamer arrived too late for me to catch 
the last train. I hunted about for an hotel, but they 
were all full up. At last I came to , where they 
had just one room left. I undressed, got into bed, 
and I was smoking a last pipe before switching off 
the light, when my door suddenly opened and a total 
stranger poked his head into the room, was violently 
sick, and then withdrew, closing the door carefully 
after him.” I have often wondered if such behaviour 
on the part of a total stranger is more reprehensible 
than in the case of an intimate friend. 


We were due at Portsmouth early in November in 
order to undergo our annual refit, and just before we 
sailed Sir Doveton Sturdee informed us one evening 
that he was going to inspect us on the following 
morning. Now, one of our lieutenants had on board 
an enormous bull terrier called Tinker. Tinker was 
a charming dog, docile and affectionate in the extreme, 
possessing only one fault, and that was a cannibalistic 
tendency towards all other dogs. Whenever he saw 
another dog he tried to eat it up. Whatever its size 
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he went for it, tooth and nail, without the slightest 
hesitation. Since animals are always best out of the 
way when a ship is being inspected by an Admiral, 
the ward-room messman was ordered to land with 
Tinker half an hour before the Admiral was due, and 
to remain on shore till after the inspection was over. 
The ward-room messman was a Marine pensioner of 
considerable volume. He went on shore with Tinker, 
landed at Hawes Pier, did his shopping in South 
Queensferry, and returned to Hawes Pier to wait for 
the boat which I had arranged to send in for him as 
soon as the inspection was over. While he was waiting 
at Hawes Pier a picket-boat from some other ship 
came alongside and landed a Marine postman who 
was in charge of a bulldog which had been entrusted 
to his tender care so that it might have a little gentle 
exercise. No magnet could move towards the pole 
as quickly as Tinker flew at that bulldog. The bull- 
dog was also quite ready for a scrap with Tinker, and 
the two dogs started in to enjoy themselves most 
thoroughly. 

Our ward-room messman was greatly perturbed by 
this display of ill-feeling, and he racked his brain for 
a means of procuring an armistice. Finally he sug- 
gested to the Marine postman that the combatants 
should be thrown into the harbour so that they might 
experience the effects of the cold-water cure upon their 
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bloodthirsty dispositions. But the two dogs, locked 
together as they were, proved far too heavy a weight 
for any one man to throw. Then our ward-room 
messman suggested that he should lift Tinker off the 
ground by the tail, while the Marine postman lifted 
the bulldog off the ground by the tail, and that they 
should swing the two dogs backwards and forwards 
three times and then let go. Our ward-room messman 
anticipated that three swings would provide sufficient 
impetus to send the dogs far out into the harbour, 
and he was right in his conjecture. The Marine post- 
man approved of the proposal and grasped the bull- 
dog’s tail. The ward-room messman grasped Tinker’s 
tail and shouted “One!” and the dogs were swung 
violently to and fro. “Two!” shouted the ward-room 
messman, and again the dogs were swung violently 
to and fro. Whether the Marine postman was an 
indifferent mathematician who did not know two 
from three, or whether the bulldog’s tail was slippery, 
history does not relate, but anyhow at the end of the 
second swing the Marine postman let go the bulldog’s 
tail, while the ward-room messman was unable to 
disengage himself from Tinker’s tail. The result was 
that the two dogs flew through the air far out into the 
harbour, describing en route the most correct parabola, 
with the ward-room messman still clinging to Tinker’s 
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All three bodies plunged simultaneously into the 
harbour. ‘The dogs immediately separated and swam 
on shore; so did our ward-room messman. It was 
a bright, still, frosty day, and the temperature of both 
sea and air was somewhat low. When the ward-room 
messman came on board he had a great deal to say 
about Marine postmen and dogs, and how the Marines 
had gone to the dogs ever since he retired on his pension. 

On the Monday after the inspection we sailed from 
the Firth of Forth, arrived at Portsmouth, and went 
into dockyard hands. On the following Saturday 
morning I was having a bath, at about seven o’clock, 
when the master-at-arms knocked at my cabin door 
and reported that the liberty men had all returned on 
board with the exception of one stoker. Since leave- 
breaking had become extremely rare, I was somewhat 
depressed by the news. However, I continued my 
toilet, and just before half-past seven I came out of my 
cabin and met the master-at-arms looking extremely 
pleased with himself. ‘‘All the liberty men are now 
on board, sir,” he reported. ‘‘What about the stoker 
whom you reported absent at seven o’clock?” ‘‘He’s 
on board, sir.”” ‘‘When did he come on board?”’ 
‘Well, sir, just after I had reported the stoker absent, 
the postman came on board with the letters. There 
was a postcard for that stoker which had evidently 
been delayed in the post, and on it was written, sir, 
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‘Looking forward to seeing you on Friday at No. 3 
Blossom Alley, Bonfire Corner. Mabel.’ So as 
Blossom Alley, Bonfire Corner, is only just outside 
the Marlborough Gate, sir, I drew a bow at a venture, 
popped round, pulled the stoker out of bed, sir, and 
brought him on board.” I commended the master- 
at-arms for his astuteness and alacrity. 

In the spring of 1914 the Home Fleet went for a 
cruise along the west coast of Spain. On our way 
home the Second Cruiser Squadron was invited by the 
French Government to pay a visit to Brest. On our 
arrival a young French naval officer was sent on board 
each ship of the Second Cruiser Squadron to act as 
guide, philosopher, and friend. The young man who 
came on board the Cochrane was a particularly bright 
young spark, who spoke English fluently. He was 
asked if there were many admirals in the French Navy. 
He replied: ‘Admirals! My God! we have thousands 
of them. You may have more ships, but we have more 
admirals.” ‘‘And have you a large number of officers 
on the Staff?”’ was the next question. ‘Millions and 
millions,” he replied; ‘‘and they write, write, write 
memorandums all day and all night.”” ‘Are all these 
memorandums read?” we inquired. “Ah, no, it is 
impossible; because for every officer to read there are 
two officers to write.” Apparently there were some 
points of similarity between the two navies. 
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While we were at Brest a Russian cruiser arrived and 
entered the harbour. She made the most awful mess 
of picking up her buoy, which must have been ex- 
tremely humiliating considering that the other two 
navies of the Triple Entente were looking at her. 
Eventually, with the assistance of about a dozen 
French tugs, she was firmly secured to her buoy. 

One night I dined on shore with some of my mess- 
mates and after dinner we went to a brasserie. It was 
very crowded, and a more happy and contented lot of 
customers one could not wish to see. Suddenly a 
gentleman approached a table at which a lady and 
gentleman were seated and addressed a few remarks 
to the lady. The gentleman who was with her 
promptly sprang to his feet and smacked the face of 
the other gentleman. The smack was most properly 
resented, and in no time at all the smacker and the 
smackee were fighting and screaming like wild cats. 
At this moment the one and only waiter in the brasserie 
decided to take a hand, and he rushed yelling up to the 
table where the lady was still harmlessly seated, tore 
off her hat, seized her by the hair, and dragged her 
shrieking up and down the brasserte. This was the 
signal for all present, with the exception of ourselves, 
to become interested in the fray. They immediately 
jumped up on to their tables and began to dance about 
and shout at the top of their voices. The pande- 
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monium lasted for about five minutes, during which 
the smacker and the smackee continued to scream and 
fight and the waiter to haul the shrieking lady about 
by the hair of the head. Then as instantaneously as 
the row had begun it likewise ceased. ‘The smacker 
and the smackee embraced each other and kissed 
repeatedly. The waiter apologised to the lady and 
helped her to rearrange her hair and put on her hat. 
The rest of the company climbed down from their 
tables and reseated themselves in their chairs. Finally 
the lady, the smacker, and the smackee sat down 
together at the same table, ordered drinks, and 
became the best of friends. It is very difficult to 
believe that such a scene should take place impromptu. 
One would naturally imagine that it had been carefully 
rehearsed for many months. 

Easter leave was now in the offing, but before the 
Home Fleet proceeded to their home ports the spring 
cruise was finished off with a tactical exercise and 
a night attack. The destroyers did not attack the 
battleships and cruisers till just before daybreak, so the 
officers and men on board the battleships and cruisers 
had the standing part of an all-night sitting. About 
half-past two in the middle watch the Captain of the 
Fleet came out of the fleet flagship’s chart-house and 
leaned wearily against the rails of the fore bridge. 


Suddenly the sound of a merrily whistled tune struck 
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him in the ear. This sound seemed to come up from 
down below the fore bridge. The Captain of the 
Fleet peered down into the inky blackness beneath 
him and shouted out: “Dry up, you noisy son of 
a bitch!” The whistling promptly ceased. A few 
minutes later the Commander-in-Chief came up on to 
the fore bridge, stood alongside the Captain of the 
Fleet, and discussed the general situation. After a 
while he remarked: “I am sorry, Captain of the 
Fleet, that you do not like music.” ‘But I am very 
fond of music, sir,” protested the Captain of the Fleet. 
“Well, if you are really fond of music,” continued the 
Commander-in-Chief, “‘you would not have been so 
rude to me just now when I was trying to whistle.” 
My Captain had a simple method of pulling the legs 
of the warrant officers which never appeared to fail. 
On Thursdays, when magazines and store-rooms were 
being inspected, and the Captain was, for instance, 
inspecting the boatswain’s store-room, he would 
suddenly turn to me and say: ‘‘I think, Commander, 
you were suggesting to me the other day that some part 
of this store-room might be partitioned off and handed 
over to the gunner”—or perhaps it might be a part of 
the gunner’s store-room which was to be partitioned 
off and handed over to the carpenter. At first these 
remarks on the part of the Captain would cause thunder 
and lightning to rumble and flash between the warrant 
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officers, but after a while they began thoroughly to 
relish the joke, and its repetition never failed to 
produce peals of happy laughter. 

Just as Easter leave commenced I was shifted out of 
the Cochrane and sent to the Zealandia, a battleship 
in the Third Battle Squadron, commanded by Walter 
Cowan. As soon as the Zealandia’s ship’s company 
had returned from leave we proceeded to Loch Ewe, 
in the north-west of Scotland, and there we led the 
most strenuous of lives, drilling and exercising from 
dawn to dark. 

Unfortunately we had a terrible accident, and a 
very smart young blacksmith’s mate was killed. We 
landed very early one Saturday morning to bury him 
at Poolewe, and just as we were re-embarking after the 
funeral we noticed that a large house on the opposite 
side of the harbour was on fire. We dashed across 
the harbour, and as the water was too shallow for the 
boats to reach the beach we had to jump overboard and 
wade on shore, although we were all in our best clothes. 
The water-supply of the house was so scanty that we 
were not able to quench the fire before a great deal of 
damage had been done, but we managed to save most 
of the furniture. The chief boatswain’s mate, Grant 
by name, performed prodigies of valour in going up a 
ladder, smashing a window, climbing into a bedroom, 
both the floor and ceiling of which were blazing, and 
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rescuing a Pekingese dog. My full-dress uniform 
never really recovered from the effects of that morning. 
Captain Walter Cowan, who had been terribly dis- 
tressed by the death of the poor blacksmith’s mate, 
greatly enjoyed the fire. It provided him with several 
opportunities of risking his life, and of these oppor- 
tunities he took the fullest advantage—and he most 
unselfishly insisted on my accompanying him. 

That afternoon the remainder of the Third Battle 
Squadron arrived, and to the whip of Captain Cowan 
was added the scorpion of Sir Lewis Bayly. The next 
three weeks were one continual turmoil of night-and- 
day gunnery, varied by torpedo practices and coaling. 
Sir Lewis Bayley had a gentle and pleasing habit of 
flicking all and sundry with signals that always removed 
the skin, and frequently the flesh. 

One Sunday I went to lunch on board the XYZ 
with a great friend of mine. His captain was not 
only a live wire but a veritable electrocutionist, who 
was never satisfied unless his ship was first in every 
exercise and evolution. He had issued an order that 
the XYZ was always to lead and never to follow, and 
he had this order read and signed by all his officers. 
In those days all ships belonging to the same class 
were distinguished by red bands round the funnels. 
The XYZ had a red band round the after funnel, 
and so had the Vanguard, a ship belonging to another 
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class and a different squadron. One morning this 
captain came on deck and noticed that the Vanguard 
was anchored close by and that the band on her after 
funnel was a much brighter red than the band on the 
XYZ’s after funnel. He immediately sent for his 
carpenter and asked why the band on the XYZ’s 
after funnel was not painted the same shade of red 
as the band on the Vanguara’s after funnel, for he was 
very partial to bright colours. The carpenter replied 
that he did not know—which was not in the least 
surprising, as the colour of the band had nothing to 
do with him. “Well,” snapped the captain, “go on 
board the Vanguard, find out how her paint is mixed, 
and arrange to have the band round our after funnel 
painted the same colour as hers.” The carpenter 
obeyed the order. He asked for an obtained a boat 
from the officer of the watch and proceeded on board 
the Vanguard, where he spent a pleasing forenoon in 
helping the carpenter of the Vanguard to empty a 
bottle of rum. At about a quarter to twelve he 
returned to the XYZ, and seeing his captain walking 
up and down the quarter-deck he approached, saluted, 
and reported: ‘‘I have been on board the Vanguard 
sir, I saw the commander, sir, and I informed him 
that you wished him to paint the band on the Van- 
guard’s after funnel the same shade of red as the band 
on the XYZ’s after funnel. He quite understood me, 
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sir, but I do not know whether he is going to comply 
with your wishes, sir.”” ‘Damn and blast your soul!” 
shouted the captain, whose surplus electric fluid 
invariably heated both his language and his temper 
in similar proportions. ‘‘What the hell do you mean 
by going on board the Vanguard and telling the 
commander that I wanted him to paint the band on 
her after funnel the same colour as the band on the 
XYZ’s after funnel? I told you to find out how her 
paint is mixed and to arrange for the band on our after 
funnel to be painted the same colour as hers.” “‘Ex- 
actly, sir,” replied the carpenter; “‘but only a short 
time ago, sir, I had the honour to sign a memorandum 
from you, sir, in which you ordered that the XYZ 
was always to lead and never to follow, and I fail to 
understand, sir, how your order could be obeyed, sir, 
and the band on our after funnel painted the same 
colour as the Vanguard’s, unless the band on the 
V anguard’s after funnel, sir, is painted the same colour 
as ours, sir, and I told the commander of the Van- 
guard, sir.” ‘Oh, go to the devil!” roared the captain 
of the XYZ, and the carpenter, who always obeyed 
orders implicitly, withdrew from the august presence. 

My friend likewise told me that the captain of the 
X YZ had a coxswain who had been with him for many 
years. This coxswain was a most excellent petty 
officer, as devoted to the captain as the captain was 
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devoted to him. In spite of the fact that the captain 
of the XYZ required no little understanding, the 
coxswain understood him thoroughly, and bore without 
complaining the heat of temper and the burden of 
abuse engendered by the superabundant electric fluid 
of the captain. One forenoon the captain sent for 
my friend to come and speak to him in his after cabin, 
and my friend found the coxswain busily employed 
hanging up pictures in the captain’s after-cabin, 
under the immediate supervision of the captain him- 
self. While the captain was talking to my friend, and 
also keeping a watchful eye on the picture-hanging, 
the coxswain committed an error of judgment. The 
superabundant electric fluid promptly rushed to the 
temper and the tongue of the captain. ‘‘Damn you, 
coxswain!”’ he roared, ““What the hell did you do 
that for? You’re a bloody fool, coxswain; you 
always were a bloody fool, and you always will be a 
bloody fool!”? Every worm will turn once in a life- 
time, and so did the coxswain. He put down the 
picture he was hanging, turned round, and shouted 
to his commanding officer: “‘I’m no more of a bloody 
fool than you are, sir.” The superabundant electric 
fluid promptly receded from both the tongue and the 
temper of the captain. ‘That’s right, coxswain,” he 
remarked, in plaintive tones; “that’s right. Now 
lose your temper. Now lose your temper.” 
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The War started, and as time went on everyone 
suffered from lack of sleep, with the exception of 
myself, the chief boatswain’s mate, and the master- 
at-arms. Everyone else was keeping watch and watch, 
and had also a good deal of work to do in their watches 
below. The Captain and the navigator of course 
kept ‘Watch and Stop on.” Our navigator was also 
First Lieutenant. He was a nailer at his job, and he 
would have been worked to death if he had not excelled 
in the art of decentralisation. He had as assistant 
navigator Sub-Lieutenant Watson, also a nailer, and 
of the greatest assistance to the navigator. One 
afternoon I was on the fore bridge and I wanted to 
send someone on a message. I saw Watson busily 
writing in the chart-house and, with a view to using 
him as a messenger, I inquired: “Are you doing 
anything particular, Watson?” “Only writing a 
letter to Mr *s mother, sir,” he replied. Later 
on during the War poor Watson was lost in a sub- 


marine. 
Towards the end of September the Zealandta was 


sent to Belfast to dry dock. Now both the master- 
at-arms and the Sergeant-Major of the Zealandia 
were tall, elegant gentlemen, very smart in appearance, 
very well-educated, and superlatively well-mannered. 
Just after we had docked I was walking along the 
upper deck and talking to the master-at-arms when 
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an ordinary seaman, running past, bumped into me, 
nearly knocked me down, and went on without a word. 
I called him back, pointed out to him that he might 
have apologised for bumping into me, and sent him 
about his work. Then I turned to the master-at- 
arms and remarked: ‘‘What bloody bad manners that 
young fellow has, master-at-arms.” ‘‘Exceedingly 
uncouth, sir,” corrected the master-at-arms, with a 
bow. I felt somewhat abashed at this reproof. 

Just after this incident I went out on to the jetty 
with the Sergeant-Major to take over the latrines 
allotted to the ship during her stay in dry dock. The 
dry dock belonged to a private firm and the latrines 
were of the most primitive description. While I was 
inspecting them I remarked to the Sergeant-Major: 
““Good God, Sergeant-Major, what bloody awful 
latrines!”? The Sergeant-Major stood to attention 
and saluted. ‘Excessively crude, sir,” he suggested. 
Having been thus put in my place twice in one fore- 
noon I became exceedingly humble. 

Towards the end of October the Third Battle 
Squadron was sent to Portland, and one Friday 
evening, after a week at Portland, the squadron was 
suddenly ordered to sea. A strong south-westerly 
gale was blowing at the time, and we did not know 
whether we were proceeding to the eastward or to the 
westward. Every ship except the flagship was ex- 
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tremely puzzled. If we were going east it would be 
necessary to have all guns cleared away for immediate 
action, and as the gale would be behind us no harm 
could come from the guns being cleared away. But 
if we were going west there would be little chance of 
the guns being required, and there was every neces- 
sity of their being secured and the ship battened 
down because of the gale to which we should be 
steaming head-on. After due consultation we decided 
that the squadron was going east, and so we went to 
sea with all our guns cleared away. No sooner was 
the squadron clear of the harbour than course was 
altered to south-west, and in a few minutes we were 
swept fore and aft by a succession of heavy green 
seas. By the time we had secured the guns and 
battened down, because the work had to be done in 
pitch-darkness, the ship was full of water. The next 
thing we discovered was that the steam-pumps were 
insufficient to clear the ship of water. This was 
possibly due to the fact that a heavy armament had been 
placed on board a ship of relatively light displacement, 
and weight had to be saved in every possible way. 
We had to man the hand-pumps to assist the steam- 
pumps, and even then we could not clear the ship of 
water. All Saturday and all Sunday the squadron 
wallowed along in the teeth of a strong south-westerly 
gale, losing boats and wireless gear, till after dark on 
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Sunday evening the Admiral decided to enter Bere- 
haven and put things to rights. We sailed again on 
the following morning, arrived at Scapa Flow, coaled, 
and again commenced to patrol the North Sea. 

We had three surgeons on board—a long Fleet 
Surgeon named Mornement, a short surgeon called 
Ellis, and Morson, a temporary surgeon. Our only 
recreation was leg-pulling, practical joking, and rag- 
ging. One afternoon Ellis got leave to go to Edin- 
burgh for a few hours. That evening, after reporting 
‘Rounds correct” to the Captain, I went to my cabin 
and turned in fully dressed, for we all slept all standing. 
As I lay down on my bunk the most frightful blood- 
curdling squeal started just underneath me. [I started 
up as if I had been stung, looked about in every 
direction, and then lay down again. Immediately the 
terrifying squeal was repeated, and at the same moment 
my cabin door opened, automatically switching off the 
light, and out of the darkness came Mornement’s 
voice asking in tones trembling with sympathetic 
concern: “Are you in any pain, Commander? I 
heard your voice as I was passing. Can I be of any 
assistance?”? He came in and closed the door, and 
as the light was automatically switched on I saw he 
was accompanied by Ellis. Both of them were look- 
ing very anxious. Mornement approached my bunk, 
saying: ‘‘It’s all right, Commander. Iam just going 
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to examine you.” He put one hand under my pillow 
and extracted an infernal indiarubber doll which Ellis 
had bought in Edinburgh that afternoon. After many 
apologies they departed, taking the doll with them, in 
order té put it under the pillow of another victim. 
After dinner in harbour the ward-room officers used 
to engage in “Trousers Pulling Down Contests.”” Two 
officers would rush at one another and each would try 
to pull down the other’s trousers and at the same time 
prevent his own trousers from being pulled down. 
The officer whose brace buttons first touched the 
deck lost the contest. Mornement and I frequently 
indulged in this pastime, and he was far more skilful 
than I was. Some months after my time in the 
Zealandia came to anend. I was promoted to Post- 
Captain, and I received from Mornement a charming 
and friendly letter of congratulation, commencing: “‘ My 
dear Captain Smith,” and couched in most respectful 
language. But after the signature came the following 
postscript: “The Engineer Commander says that 
now you are a blooming Post-Captain I can’t pull your 
trousers down, but you wait till we meet, old dear.” 
In April 1915 I was hauled out of the Zealandia and 
ordered to go to Glasgow and take command of the 
Virginian, an armed merchant cruiser in the Tenth 
Cruiser Squadron. I did as I was bid, and as soon as 
the Virginian had been coaled, and her boilers had 
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been cleaned, we pushed off to take up our position on 
patrol. On our way down the Clyde we passed the 
Orotava steaming up with her Squee Gee band playing 
See the Conquering Hero comes! ‘The Orotava was the 
oldest ship in the Tenth Cruiser Squadron. She was 
a thirty-year-old Orient liner, and she had the reputa- 
tion of rolling so effectively that on one occasion 
when her boarding-boat was lying alongside she very 
nearly gathered it in underneath her bilge keel. 

One middle watch we intercepted an east-bound 
neutral ship which was trying to pass through the 
patrol without showing any lights. She was full of 
copper. We put an armed guard on board her and 
sent her to Kirkwall. When eventually the armed 
guard returned they reported that the captain of this 
ship had refused to allow them either to go below the 
upper deck or to have their food cooked. This captain 
also kept telling them how strongly he approved of the 
German submarine campaign and how he hoped that 
the Virginian would soon be torpedoed and sunk. We 
afterwards heard that this ship, after being examined 
at Kirkwall, was sent to Hartlepool. There her cargo 
of copper was removed and she departed in ballast 
for her original destination. She had not got twenty 
miles from Hartlepool when she was torpedoed and 
sunk by a German submarine, and her captain was the 
only person who was drowned. 
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The navigating officer of the Virginian was Captain 
Rennie, who had commanded the ship before the War. 
He and I got on like two tallow-warehouses on fire. 
Captain Rennie was full of theories as to how to bring 
up the young. As a practical illustration of his 
theories he told me the following anecdote: “I was 
once mate of a barque. The skipper was a Bible- 
banging, scrub hammock-faced old monkey who was for 
ever worrying the life out of me about the morals of the 
apprentices. He led me a weary life of it about the 
infernal little devils and their blasted morals. One 
evening when we were lying at Antwerp the skipper 
came on board in a towering rage. He sent for me 
and cursed me up hill and down dale, just because he 
had seen one of the apprentices, a boy called Jones, 
coming out of a public-house. He said that if I had 
done my duty by the apprentices, and lectured them 
on the subjects of temperance and propriety, they 
would never have gone into public-houses. When 
the skipper had finished dressing me down I was in a 
terrible rage. I waited till Boy Jones came on board 
and then I took him by the ear, I led him to the main 
fife rail, I picked up a rope’s-end, and I belted him till 
my arm ached. Then I stopped for a moment. 
‘Now, my laddie,’ I asked, ‘do you know what this 
is for?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ he whimpered, ‘for going into a 
public-house.’ At that I fairly lost my temper. ‘It 
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is not!’ I shouted. ‘It is for being seen coming out 
of one.’ And I gave him a second belting with the 
rope’s-end.”’ 

When we returned to Liverpool, in August, we were 
informed that four Engine Room Artificers, 4th Class 
(naval ratings), were to be discharged to the Grand 
Fleet and that four Engineer Sub-Lieutenants R.N.R. 
would be appointed in their place. The four E.R.As. 
promptly departed, and the four Engineer Sub- 
Lieutenants R.N.R. promptly arrived. But the latter 
all turned out to be gentlemen who for a long time had 
been chief engineers of mail steamers of considerable 
size. They had thrown up their appointments, 
applied to the Admiralty for naval appointments, and 
the result was that they were given appointments 
which would not only oblige them to work as mechanics, 
but which would place them under the orders of 
Engineer Officers R.N.R. who had as yet only passed 
for a Junior Engineers’ Board of Trade Certificate. 
These gentlemen were naturally somewhat aggrieved, 
and they promptly complained to me of the way in 
which they had been treated. I pointed out to them 
that the Admiralty were short of engine-room artificers 
in the Grand Fleet, but could not possibly send 
Merchant Service engineer officers to men-of-war, 
where they would have to take the rank of Chief Petty 
Officer and mess on the lower deck. As the Admiralty 
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knew that in the Merchant Service engineer officers 
were accustomed to do their own repairs, they had 
sent the engine-room artificers, who were chief petty 
officers, to the Grand Fleet, and had appointed four 
Merchant Service engineer officers in their place. I 
deeply sympathised with them in having to work with 
their tools under the orders of officers younger, less 
skilled, and less experienced than themselves, but I 
reminded them that it was once said of the great Duke 
of Wellington that if he could have served his country 
only with a pick and shovel he gladly would have done 
so. All four of these gentlemen then said that they 
now understood the circumstances of the case, that 
they gladly accepted their position, and that they were 
sorry they had ever complained. They turned to and 
worked like super-Trojans. Needless to say that all 
four of them belonged to the Scottish race. I repre- 
sented their anomalous position to the authorities, 
and as soon as possible they were removed from the 
Virginian, promoted to the rank of Engineer 
Lieutenant-Commander R.N.R., and appointed to 
positions of greater authority and responsibility. 

I was promoted to Captain at the end of June 1915, 
and soon afterwards the Vtrgintan was stationed off the 
coast of Norway in support of some armed trawlers 
which were patrolling just outside the three-mile 
limit of neutral waters. If any German cruisers had 
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strolled up our way they would have had an easy job 
with the Virginian, as she was armed only with 
elderly 4-7 guns. 

One night when the weather was thick we inter- 
cepted enemy wireless signals which were being made 
only a short distance away. We reported this by 
wireless to the Commander-in-Chief at Scapa Flow, 
and in reply we received an order “to keep a good 
look-out and report again at eight a.m.” As it was, 
nobody on board was doing anything else except keep- 
ing a good look-out. 

In January 1916 we went into Liverpool for coal. 
The new Navy List came on board, and from it I 
learned that a very noble life had come to an end. 
Ferris Nelson Grant belonged to my term in the 
Britannia. He was medium-sized, with a round 
head, a round face, round eyes, and a round smile. 
He was extremely intelligent, but desperately lazy. As 
a rule he was silent, but on occasion he could produce 
remarks that were more humorous than refined. He 
more than thoroughly enjoyed all the good things of 
life and was by no means averse to all the simple lusts 
of the flesh. He was too conscientious to neglect his 
work, but too lazy to take more trouble about it than 
was necessary to satisfy his conscience. In this 
manner did he saunter through two years in the 


Britannia, four years as a midshipman, and six months 
18 
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as an acting sub-lieutenant at the naval colleges of 
Greenwich and Portsmouth, casually picking up 
Second-Classes when with the slightest effort on his 
part First-Classes would have jumped at him. I can 
see him now, sitting by the side of the smoking-room 
fire at Greenwich, sucking a skull-shaped meerschaum 
pipe alternately with hot rum-and-water, smilingly 
listening to the conversation that was going on around 
him and occasionally inserting a contribution of the 
Rabelaisiest description. 

Then his comfortable world tumbled about his ears. 
Financial disasters fell upon his relations; his allow- 
ance vanished into the thinnest of air, and money 
became so short that his brother, who wanted to go into 
the Army, would most probably have to leave school 
and go into an office. Ferris Nelson was more than a 
match for his misfortunes. The hot rum-and-water 
went the same way as his allowance; the skull-shaped 
meerschaum pipe was paid off, and he managed out of 
his sub’s pay of £91, §s. a year to squeeze that annual 
£50 which just enabled his brother to continue his 
education and pass into the Marines. It was un- 
fortunately too late for Ferris Nelson to get sufficient 
First-Classes to put him on the Special Promotion 
Scale, but he volunteered for the Surveying Service, 
where a small amount of extra pay could be almost 
immediately picked up. He went off to survey the 
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Back of Beyond, and for some years I neither saw him 
nor heard of him. When next I met him he had 
become a navigator, and as a navigator he must have 
achieved some little reputation, for long before he 
got his half-stripe he was appointed navigator of the 
Vulcan in the Mediterranean, and the Vulcan was 
generally navigated by an officer of considerable 
seniority. Then just as he got his half-stripe his eyes 
went very wrong, and he was invalided out of the 
Service on a pension of seven shillings a day. He was 
not the least bit distressed by this catastrophe. He 
came to tell me the news and he was grinning from ear 
to ear. “I’m going to be a bloody doctor now,” he 
remarked. “I’m going to put my name down in the 
London Hospital as a medical student and in no time 
at all I shall be handling a knife with the best of them.” 
He went home from Malta and started in as a medical 
student, but after about a year his eyes once more let 
him down, and he had either to give up or take his 
chance of going stone-blind. He immediately went 
off down to Ripley and entered himself as an apprentice 
in the Horticultural College. For two years he lodged 
in a labourer’s cottage, and he worked as I believe a 
white always hopes a black will work. He by this time 
thought he had learned all about fruit-growing, and he 
had also saved a little money out of his pension. He 
came to see me at Portsmouth and told me he was 
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bicycling about the neighbourhood looking for a suit- 
able piece of land on which to grow apples and pears 
for the Portsmouth market. ‘Real first-class apples 
and pears,” he explained; “the sort that live in cotton- 
wool once they have left their tree.” He was very 
neat and tidy, and although terribly short-sighted he 
was astoundingly cheerful and quite devoid of self-pity. 
He could not find a suitable piece of land near Ports- 
mouth, so he moved on to explore Sussex, and I believe 
he settled down near Hastings. I never saw him 
again and he never wrote to me. He was very much 
occupied with his fruit-growing and I was constantly 
at sea and comparatively busy too. When the War 
came all the officers on the Retired List were given 
jobs, even the thirsty ones, and Ferris Nelson Grant’s 
name was about the only one left without a job tacked 
ontoit. Of course he could not be employed afloat and 
an office job would have blinded him. I often thought 
how he must hate being left out in the cold. In 
January 1916 when I looked at the new Navy List I 
noticed that his name was not on the Retired List. 
I turned up the Obituary List and there I read that 
Lieutenant-Commander Ferris Nelson Grant had been 
killed in action while fighting in the ranks of the British 
Expeditionary Force. How he managed to smuggle his 
eyes into the Army I cannot imagine, but he was always 
very intelligent, and he had as much brains as he had grit. 
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The Irish Rebellion produced a most interesting 
change in a certain acquaintance of mine whom we 
will refer toas PA. PA was a very able officer, strictly 
methodical, intensely energetic, and overflowing with 
self-confidence. He married, and he immediately 
proceeded to organise the internal economy of his 
home on thoroughly methodical principles. He made 
out a daily routine for his wife to follow; he kept the 
household accounts, and he laid down hard-and-fast 
rules for everything and everybody during every hour 
of every day. His wife submitted cheerfully, though 
under protest, to not being allowed to call her soul 
her own. A year or two went by and PA ran his 
ship on shore. He was tried by court martial and 
reprimanded. This blow entirely took all the wind 
out of his sails; he lost all confidence in himself, and 
he promptly applied to be placed on the Retired List. 
His application was approved, and he retired on an 
uncomfortably small pension. He retreated with his 
wife to a small cottage in the depths of the country, 
and, desperately poor, they struggled along as best they 
could, his wife doing all the housework, for they could 
not afford a servant, while PA went for long walks 
and brooded over his misfortunes. But Mrs PA 
discovered that after all even this cloud had a silver 
lining, for her husband no longer cared what happened 
to anything or anybody, and her soul was once more 
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under her own control. When the War came PA 
received a coastguard appointment in Ireland, and to 
Ireland he repaired, taking his wife with him. During 
the forenoon of the opening day of the Easter Rebel- 
lion PA was bicycling round his district, when he 
noticed that a large number of armed men were 
mustering in a field. He at once dashed off on his 
bicycle, collected his small force of coastguard men, 
with a machine-gun or two, and peacefully rounded 
up the whole assemblage of armed rebels. The result 
of his resolute action was that the local rebellion 
became a complete wash-out, and PA was promoted 
and given a D.S.O. In due course he was summoned 
to Buckingham Palace, and there he received his 
well-earned decoration. No sooner was the D.S.O. 
pinned upon his bosom than all his old self-confidence 
returned and he went back to his wife and took over 
the housekeeping accounts. 

The Virginian’s young doc was a temporary surgeon 
called French, whose age was nearer sixty than fifty. 
He had spent most of his life in the Merchant Service, 
and he had a marvellous talent for obtaining and 
retailing anecdotes. He once happened to overhear 
a conversation between two Canadians, one of whom 
came from Quebec and was a tremendous admirer of 
Sir Wilfred Laurier. ‘‘Ah, Sir Wilfred Laurier is the 


greatest man the world has ever seen,” exclaimed the 
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French Canadian. ‘Talk about Alexander the Great, 
or Julius Cesar, or Napoleon Bonaparte! They were 
none of them so great as Sir Wilfred Laurier.”” ‘What 
about Jesus Christ?” inquired the other Canadian. 
**Ah, well,” sighed the French Canadian, after a short 
interval for summing up points, “I give you Jesus 
Christ, but” (hopefully) “Sir Wilfred Laurier he 
young man yet.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper, who commanded 
the Tenth Cruiser Squadron, and I joined his 


flagship the armed merchant cruiser Alsatian, now 


[. June 1916 I was appointed Flag Captain to 


known as the Empress of France. 

One of the R.N.V.R. lieutenants was a gentleman 
from Africa named Champion. He was a shipping 
agent from Lorenzo Marquez, but he had been an 
air pilot, an artilleryman, and in his early days, before 
the Zulu Rebellion and the South African War (in 
both of which he had fought), he had been the only 
white able seaman on board a sailing whaler out of 
Durban which was otherwise entirely officered and 
manned by black men. (When one of the black 
officers wanted Champion he would call out: ‘Come 
here, you coloured son of a bitch!”’) 

Another lieutenant R.N.V.R. was Jack Barton, the 
boarding officer. Before the War he was an assistant 
purser, so he knew all about bills of lading and was 
a good hand at detecting faked papers. He had also 
been a very successful heavyweight amateur boxer, 
and although he weighed about fifteen stone he was 


lighter than a feather on his feet. Nature had en- 
280 
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dowed him with a marvellous talent for sleep, but the 
mere whisper that there was a ship to be boarded 
would bring him on deck like a flash of lightning at 
any time of the day or night, in any weather. He 
would nip into the boarding-boat when she was 
hanging over the ship’s side ready for lowering without 
making a sound, and he would run up and down the 
side of a cargo steamer which was rolling her bulwarks 
under as easily as he would turn into his bunk—and 
far easier than he would turn out of his bunk when 
there was nothing on the carpet. 

When Bill Adams heard of Admiral Hood’s death 
at Jutland he was so disgusted with the fact of being 
still alive that the Ministry of Labour became unbear- 
able to him and he determined at all costs to get 
out of it. He asked me to take him in the Alsatian, 
and nothing would have pleased me more, but there 
was no vacancy for him, so he went off to join the 
Naval Division in France, where he acquired a bullet 
through his head, a D.S.O., and a Croix de Guerre. 

There was a fast Norwegian mail steamer that was 
always trying to run through the. patrol without being 
intercepted. On one occasion we were told that her 
captain had been boasting in New York that he could 
run through the Tenth Cruiser Squadron as often as 
he liked. We were determined to try to catch him. 
The patrol was moved well westward, so that we 
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would be met before we were expected, and all wireless 
signalling was forbidden so that our position might 
not be detected. It was mid-winter at the time. 
For five days we kept wireless silence, and then the 
Admiral decided that the Norwegian mail steamer 
must have passed through the patrol and he ordered 
the wireless silence to be broken at eight p.m. on the 
fifth day. The first report we received was that one 
of the squadron had just intercepted a Norwegian 
cargo ship bound to the westward. The captain of 
this Norwegian cargo vessel told the boarding officer 
that shortly after dark he had passed a large vessel 
showing no lights, steaming at a high rate of speed 
and steering to the eastward. As it happened, the 
armed merchant cruiser Teutonic, commanded by 
Captain Adrian Holt Smyth, had been coaling at 
Swarback Minns, and she was due to sail from Swar- 
back Minns that same evening. Admiral Tupper 
promptly signalled to the Teutonic to sail as soon as 
possible, to proceed to Muckle Flugga (the northern 
point of the Shetlands), and then to steer due north. 
Towards the end of the middle watch the Teutontc 
sighted a large ship showing no lights and steaming 
rapidly to the eastward, and this large ship was the 
one that was badly wanted. She was intercepted, 
boarded in spite of the unusually heavy sea that was 
running, and sent into Kirkwall. 
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One Sunday during the dinner-hour one of our 
Newfoundland Naval Reserve men got drunk and 
became very bloodthirsty. The First Lieutenant went 
down on to the mess deck and tried to calm him. 
The Newfoundlander put his head down, rushed at 
the First Lieutenant, and tried to butt him in the 
stomach. Luckily the First Lieutenant, with the 
agility of a bullfighter, leapt to one side, and the 
Newfoundlander ran, bows on, into a steel stanchion 
and fell down stunned. On the following day he was 
brought up before me, charged with being drunk on 
board. He was extremely penitent and pleaded guilty. 
I was afraid that there might have been some illegal 
trading in alcohol on board, so I asked him what he 
had been drinking. He assured me that all he had 
drunk was fourteen tots of Navyrum. There was just 
fourteen men in his mess. I then became suspicious 
that either he had bought his messmates’ tots of rum, 
or that they had given them to him, according to an 
old-fashioned and strongly discouraged naval practice, 
whereby the cook of the mess for the day drank all 
the tots allowed to the mess, thus giving each member 
of the mess an opportunity of getting a skinful once 
in a while, the length of which period depending on 
the number of men in the mess. I asked him if his 
messmates knew he was drinking their rum. He 
replied with a sheepish grin: “They knew all right, 
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sir, when they came down off watch and found I had 
drunk it.” 

In October the Alsatian was leaving Liverpool after 
coaling, and was actually going full speed astern 
through the dock gates out into the river, when the 
chief engineer rang up the fore bridge from the 
engine-room and reported that all the firemen and 
trimmers had left the stokehold and gone up on to 
their mess deck. The Commander was immediately 
ordered to take all the Marines, with rifles and 
bayonets, clear the firemen’s mess deck, and drive the 
firemen and trimmers back to the stokehold. This 
was done just in time, as otherwise the ship would 
have been out in the river and not under control. 
We had no further trouble with the firemen, but when 
the case was investigated it was impossible to find out 
who were the ringleaders. Every man stated that he 
had heard someone give an order that the stokeholds 
were to be abandoned and that he obeyed the order. 
The cause of the trouble was that the firemen and 
trimmers sailing from Liverpool on board merchant 
ships were being paid double the money they were 
paid at the beginning of the War, and the firemen 
and trimmers on board the armed merchant cruisers, 
who had signed Form T 124 for the period of hostili- 
ties, were still being paid the same money they were 
paid at the beginning of the War. No complaints, 
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however, had ever been made, and this mutiny was 
the first and only sign given of discontent. Although 
there was no further trouble, no fireman or trimmer 
would ever again sing at any of our concerts. They 
flatly declared that they would not sing for a captain 
who called on Marines with rifles and bayonets when- 
ever there happened to be a bit of trouble about. 
They seemed to forget that the unfortunate Captain 
was responsible for the safety of the ship and for the 
lives of all on board her. 

After we had got clear from Liverpool we received 
orders to proceed to our patrol to the eastward of the 
Hebrides, so as to avoid recently laid mine-fields. We 
obeyed these orders, but while steaming through the 
Minches, which we fondly imagined to be clear of 
mines, our paravanes suddenly cut two mines from 
their moorings. Luckily we had stopped zigzagging 
and were steering a steady course at the time. The 
mines drifted harmlessly astern. We reported the 
incident to Stornaway; mine-sweepers were immedi- 
ately dispatched to search the area, and they discovered 
a brand-new mine-field which must have been laid 
during that same day by a submarine. 

We had a very cheerful crowd on board the Alsatian, 
and the Admiral’s table was by no means a depressing 
place. The Admiral was a great raconteur, and I 
think he must have told me at least one new 
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story for every day that I was shipmates with 
him. 

We had on board two very jovial R.N.R. assistant 
paymasters, Shaw and Thompson. The former 
claimed to be a chartered accountant and the latter a 
solicitor. They both worked in the Admiral’s office, 
and as they had all the ciphering to handle they worked 
as a rule from nine a.M. to midnight. But they always 
made it a guiding rule of their lives to play the smoking- 
room piano and to sing during the dinner-hour, and in 
spite of this habit I believe they were not disliked as 
heartily as they deserved to be. They would spend 
what other spare time they had in concocting memo- 
randa of a leg-pulling description, purporting to be 
strictly official and sometimes, I regret to say, signed 
by me as Flag Captain for Admiral. 

We also had a parson, called Henry Kendal, who was 
in private life a schoolmaster. He kept us all very 
much alive, both mentally and spiritually. On one 
occasion he visited in his place of confinement a young 
gentleman to whom for the grossest misconduct I had 
been obliged to award fourteen days cells. When the 
padre entered the cell the young miscreant pointed to 
the cell Bible and remarked in sanctimonious tones: 
‘‘T have been reading that beautiful Book, sir. Ah, if 
only I could be like that there Ahab or some of them 


other blokes!” Poor young man, his first incursions 
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into the Scriptures met with but slight success, and he 
failed to get on the soft side of Padre Kendal. From 
what I remember of the young man, and from what I 
have read about Ahab, I do not think they were unlike 
in their dispositions. 

This incident, when repeated to me, reminded me of 
a story of a merchant seaman who was paid off in 
London Docks on a Good Friday. He wandered along 
the street till he came to a church, and then he went 
inside and sat down. When he heard the story of the 
Crucifixion he rose in his wrath and dashed out of the 
church. He rushed along the street till he came upon 
a Jew standing outside a slop-shop, and he seized the 
Jew by the scruff of the neck and started to knock 
seven bells out of him. ‘“Vot is this for? Vot is this 
for?” shouted the Jew. “I'll teach you and your 
blasted friends,” replied the sailor, “to crucify Jesus 
Christ!” ‘‘Ah, but that vas long ago,” remonstrated 
the Jew. ‘‘I dare say it was,” answered the sailor, as 
he handed out another clump, “‘but I have only just 
heard about it.” 

Towards the end of 1917 one of our leading firemen 
asked to be released from his engagement. He was a 
Southampton man, well over fifty; his four sons had 
all been killed in the War, and his wife was in a very 
bad state of health. We had no alternative to applying 
to the Admiralty for the request to be granted. But 
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the chief engineer was desperately upset at the idea 
of losing Jones, as the leading fireman was called, for 
he was far and away the best leading fireman in the 
ship. The chief engineer tried to persuade Jones to 
withdraw his application, but Jones said that he owed 
it to his wife to give up the sea and take up a situation 
on shore, and so it was arranged for him to be dis- 
charged as soon as the ship returned to Liverpool for 
coaling. But, while we were still on patrol, Jones 
had occasion to report a fireman for wilfully and 
maliciously damaging an evaporator coil. This fire- 
man was brought before me and I awarded him seven 
days cells, to be carried out while the ship was in 
Liverpool, as at that time we dare not put men in cells 
while the ship was at sea for fear of the ship striking a 
mine or being torpedoed. On the day before we were 
due to arrive in Liverpool the chief engineer came to 
me, laughing all over his face, and reported that Jones 
had withdrawn his application and requested to 
remain on in the ship. I said: ‘‘Well, Chief, I con- 
gratulate you on having been successful in persuad- 
ing him to remain.” The chief replied: ‘It was not 
me, Captain. It was that fireman to whom you gave 
the seven days cells who persuaded him. The fire- 
man is very angry with Jones for reporting him, and he 
has been boasting all over the ship that he will make 
Jones’s life such a burden that Jones will apply to leave 
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the ship. Apparently the fireman did not know that 
Jones was leaving. But when Jones heard how the 
fireman was threatening to hunt him out of the ship, 
he came to me and said he was not going to be hunted 
out of any ship by a red-headed Liverpool Irishman, 
and withdrew his application.” 

The Tenth Cruiser Squadron came to an end in 
February 1918, and the armed merchant cruisers were 
diverted to convoy duties. I was appointed to the 
command of the aircraft-carrier Campania, which ship 
belonged to the Flying Squadron of the Grand Fleet. 

I now came under the orders of Admiral Sir Richard 
Phillimore, who was A.C.A. When I joined the 
Campania the Royal Naval Air Service was still in 
existence, though under sentence of death. Alas! on 
the 1st April 1918 (a most suitable date) the Royal 
Air Force was born. 

I have never been able to understand the reason for 
a separate Air Service. There is no more logic in 
detaching the Air weapon from the Army and Navy 
and forming it into a separate service than there is in 
detaching the Artillery weapon from the Army and 
Navy and forming that into a separate service. At the 
same time as the necessity for co-ordination was being 
drummed into everybody’s ears, it was decided to 
split the two services into three services and to saddle 
every operation with all the disadvantages of a com- 
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bined operation. Decentralisation is wholly good, but 
dual control and dissolution are wholly bad. Truly 
the ways of politicians are wonderful, surpassing the 
understanding of mere vulgar human beings. But 
politicians cannot be expected to soil their exquisite 
minds with the degrading task of putting two and two 
together. 

When I joined the Campania, after serving for three 
years in armed merchant cruisers, I, in many ways, 
rejoined the Navy, because the armed merchant 
cruisers were almost entirely officered by the Royal 
Naval Reserve. I found I had many things to learn 
and that I had to get accustomed to many changes, 
especially where names and titles were concerned. 
During my period of service in the Tenth Cruiser 
Squadron nearly every officer in the Royal Navy had 
been given a combatant title—a very good scheme, 
since all persons on board men-of-war run equal risks. 
There had been a strong demand for this innovation. 
I suppose the ladies were the cause of this demand. 
How wise was the Early Christian Church in forbidding 
the popes to marry! Mrs Pope would never have been 
satisfied with her husband’s simple-sounding title, and 
in her efforts to get him promoted to higher rank she 
might have irritated the Almighty, his only Superior. 
While we are on the subject of popes and titles, I may 
as well state that I have always been surprised that 
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medical officers should be so anxious to camouflage 
their noble profession under other titles. But since 
they do wish to, it appears highly incongruous to me 
that the gentle and peaceful art of healing the sick 
should be camouflaged with warlike titles, titles 
redolent of death, of wounding, of bloodshed, and of 
slaughter. The ill-natured might suggest that this 
is the reason why. But I personally think it would be 
more in order if medical officers camouflaged them- 
selves under clerical titles, and that a medical officer 
should start as a Surgeon Curate, and rise through the 
ranks of Surgeon Vicar and Surgeon Bishop to the rank 
of Surgeon Pope. 

One night when I was dining with Sir Richard 
Phillimore he told me the best story I have ever heard, 
and I will try to repeat it. 

‘When I was Flag Captain to the Commander-in- 
Chief at Portsmouth, Dummy was Captain of the 
Navigation School. Both of us were bachelors, and 
every night we used to dine together at the Naval 
Club. As a rule Dummy never spoke, but one 
evening after a glass of port he spun me the following 
yarn: ‘You know, Phillimore, that when I was a 
sub-lieutenant I was once in the Surveying Service. 
All the captains in the Surveying Service were swine, 
but mine was the biggest pig of the lot. All Sur- 
veying ships were manned by the scum of the earth, 
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but our ship was worse off than that. Well, one 
Sunday evening we were at anchor off the coast of 
Borneo, when my Captain sent for me and told me 
that on the following morning the ship was going to 
sea for ten days to run a line of deep-sea soundings. 
I, however, was to be left behind in a whaler and I 
was to carry out an enormously large number of jobs, 
all of which were to be completed by the time the ship 
returned or else I should be pole-axed. I did not 
think I possibly could do the work in the time, but 
there was no use in saying so, and I held my peace. 
The next morning at six o’clock the ship sailed, leaving 
me behind in a whaler manned by five thoroughbred 
buccaneers. We started rowing about the bay and 
taking soundings, but as soon as the ship was out of 
sight those five pirates laid in their oars and unani- 
mously proclaimed their intention of not pulling 
another stroke. I reasoned with them and I argued 
with them, but they were adamant in their determina- 
tion, so I ordered them to let go the anchor and 
spread the awning, which order they promptly obeyed. 
They also started to smoke without asking my per- 
mission, so I started to smoke too. I was in the 
deepest despair, for I had the most tremendous 
amount of work to do in a very short time and here 
was one day already wasted. After a while I began 
to listen to the discussion which was going on among 
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the cut-throats, and gradually I came to the conclusion 
that two of them were ringleaders, and I decided 
which two were entitled to this honourable distinction. 
I then thought out a strategical plan. Well, we 
remained at anchor all that day. On the following 
morning, as soon as we had eaten our breakfast, I 
ordered “Up anchor.”” They again flatly refused to 
obey, and they adhered to their previous resolution 
not to pull another stroke. I then told them that J 
had some land-surveying to do, and I suggested that 
for a change we might do the land-surveying that day. 
The proposal seemed to appeal to them and they 
cheerfully approved of it. They furled the awning, 
weighed the anchor, got out their oars, and pulled 
towards the shore. We hauled the boat up on the 
beach, and I then asked the two ringleaders to come 
with me and carry some of the gear that I required 
for making the survey. They readily agreed, so I 
loaded them up with chains, theodolites, sextants, and 
every appliance I could think of. I took care to load 
one of the ringleaders twice as heavily as the other. 
Then I took a large felling axe and we started off 
along the beach. It was a cruelly hot day, the sun 
beat down upon us and the sand was very loose and 
deep. We ploughed our way along, sinking knee-deep 
into the sand at every step. Just after we had 
rounded the first point of land and were out of sight 
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of the boat, the ringleader who was carrying the 
heaviest load threw himself down on the sand, re- 
marked with some emphasis that this was worse than 
pulling an oar, that he was not going to walk another 
sanguinary yard, and pulling out his pipe began to 
smoke. I said nothing, but accompanied by the other 
ringleader I trudged on along the beach. When we 
had rounded the next point of land and were out of 
sight of everybody, the remaining ringleader threw 
himself down on the sand with remarks very similar 
to those already made by his colleague, and also began 
to smoke his pipe. Now fate has made me a very 
hefty fellow, and in those days I was in remarkably 
good condition, so when the second ringleader plumped 
down on the sand I knocked the head of the felling 
axe off its helve and with that helve I fell upon him 
and beat him sore. He rolled about on the sand and 
yelled and howled and screamed, but I beat him and 
I beat him and I beat him. I beat him till my arm 
ached and I was drenched with perspiration, then I 
stopped and asked him if he had had sufficient. 
Sobbing piteously and weeping copiously he admitted 
that he had, and he implored me to desist. “Will 
you swear to God that you will always do what I 
tell you?” I asked. “Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” he replied; 
““T swear to God I will.” ‘Then get up,” I ordered, 
‘“‘and go back to the boat.” He obeyed immediately, 
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and I ran on ahead of him, holding the helve of the 
axe in one hand and the head in the other. When I 
arrived at the first ringleader, who was still lying 
prone on the sand, I said nothing but I started in and 
served him if anything more generously than the 
second ringleader. He also was even more vociferous 
in his complaints and in his promises of amendment. 
When I had beaten him, and reduced myself to a state 
of complete exhaustion, I asked him the same questions 
that I had asked the second ringleader, and I received 
the same assurance of future obedience. I ordered 
him likewise to get up and go back to the boat, and he 
likewise obeyed with commendable alacrity. As soon 
as we had got back to the boat we shoved all the gear 
on board, launched her, and recommenced sounding 
the bay. From early morn to dewy eve we toiled 
and we toiled and we toiled, with such success that by 
the time our ship returned to her anchorage the whole 
of my work was completed in a satisfactory manner. 
When I reported the result of our labours to my 
Captain he, to my intense surprise, was somewhat 
complimentary in his remarks. That evening while 
I was sitting in my cabin the boatswain came in to 
have a yarn with me. He was an old shipmate of 
mine and a very great friend. “Mr O.” he said, 
“T can’t tell you how glad and how relieved I am to 
see you again. I have been worrying myself about 
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you all the time we have been away. You had with 
you in that boat the five worst men that ever came out 
of Plymouth. They were quite fit to knock you on 
the head when you were asleep, put you over the side 
among the sharks, and then escape into the jungle. 
But what you have done to those five men, Mr O., 
I cannot imagine, for five nicer, civiller, friendlier, 
more industrious sailormen I never wish to see. And 
as for Smith and Brown, who were by far the worst 
of the whole bunch, why it’s an honour and a pleasure 
to handle sailormen like them.”’” 

I should like to relate one story about Dummy 
which has come my way. When the tribal class of 
destroyers were first commissioned their captains 
found that they were somewhat difficult to handle in 
crowded waters. This was especially the case in 
picking up buoys in Sheerness Harbour, as there was 
not much room to turn when the tide was flooding. 
Each captain of a tribal destroyer therefore steamed 
past his buoy, let go an anchor, and, as soon as his 
destroyer had swung to the flood, weighed the anchor 
and proceeded to pick up his buoy. Now a new 
Commodore was appointed to command the Destroyer 
Flotilla, and when he saw the method adopted by the 
captains of tribal destroyers in picking up their buoys 
in Sheerness Harbour he strongly disapproved. He 
signalled for all these captains to repair on board his 
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flagship and gave them a thorough dressing-down. 
He said this method was slovenly, unseamanlike, and 
totally unsuitable for a man-of-war. They all lis- 
tened, humbly and utterly chastened in spirit, to their 
Commodore’s reproof. Just as he had finished his 
harangue the signal boatswain entered the cabin and 
reported that the 4. was entering the harbour. 
“Ha! the 4.!”? remarked the Commodore. ‘Captain 
O. commands her, and no finer seaman has ever walked 
a quarter-deck. The tide is now flowing at full 
strength. Gentlemen, we will go up on the poop and 
watch how Captain O. picks up his buoy. The 
captains followed their Commodore up on to the poop, 
and there they all stood and watched the /. entering 
the harbour. On she came; she steamed past her 
buoy, an anchor was let go, and as soon as the 4. 
had swung to the flood the anchor was weighed and 
the 4. proceeded to pick up her buoy. ‘“‘Good 
morning, gentlemen,” remarked the Commodore. 
“You may return on board your ships and forget all 
that I have said.” 

In August 1918 I was appointed to the command of 
the Argus, an aircraft-carrier, which was being com- 
pleted on the Clyde. The Argus joined the Grand 
Fleet in the Firth of Forth early in September, and 
every day she was under way from dawn to dark 
carrying out various practices with aircraft. 
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The prospect of a culminating action with the High 
Seas Fleet seemed so very possible that the Grand 
Fleet always remained at two hours’ notice for sea, 
and we continued this strenuous routine right up to 
the Armistice. An epidemic of influenza was spread- 
ing rapidly over the Grand Fleet, and towards the end 
of the third week in October it reached the Argus. 
Down went many officers and men, including our 
best of first lieutenants, Jacky Morris. One of our 
officers and seven of our men died in one week, and 
Jacky Morris nearly died too. He had been with me 
on board the Cochrane, and I was amazingly lucky in 
getting him as First Lieutenant of the Argus and 
Clarkie as navigator. Although we were now very 
short of both officers and men, we went on with the 
same routine. I caught a very bad cold, and Sir 
Richard Phillimore prophesied that I would be the 
next to go down with influenza, but although I had 
not drunk anything for many years I now began to 
drink a bottle of port every day, and my cold dis- 
appeared. I discontinued the practice as soon as my 
cold had gone. 

After the Armistice the Argus remained in the 
Firth of Forth till just before Christmas, when she 
proceeded to Devonport to give leave and prepare for 
Foreign Service. 

About this time a court martial was held at Devon- 
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port and I was one of the nine post-captains who 
formed the Court. The accused were eight able 
seamen belonging to the gunboat Kilbride, who had 
refused to work cables when the gunboat was ordered 
to sea. These eight able seamen were all of them 
pre-War and Royal Navy. The Captain of the gun- 
boat was an R.N.R. lieutenant, and the only other 
officer on board was a very young R.N.V.R. sub- 
lieutenant. The eight able seamen were the only 
members of the ship’s company who had given any 
trouble. When the Captain had ordered the anchor 
to be weighed the eight men asked to be allowed to 
work in three watches, and on being told that they 
were to remain in two watches they walked off the 
forecastle. The sub-lieutenant in his evidence said: 
**T asked each man in turn if he refused duty, and each 
man replied that he did refuse duty. There was a 
ninth able seaman who remained on the forecastle 
and did not join with the other eight. I also asked 
this man if he refused duty, and he answered that he 
did not refuse duty. As he made this reply one of 
the eight called out to me: ‘Beg pardon, sir, but 
that bloody man is daft.” The coxswain of the 
gunboat, an old pensioner torpedo coxswain, also gave 
evidence. “I was standing at the wheel,” he said, 
‘“‘when the Captain was asked if the seamen could 
keep three watches, and I heard the Captain answer 
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that they were to keep watch and watch as usual.” 
The lieutenant who was defending the accused asked 
the coxswain if, when he heard the Captain’s decision, 
he did not consider in his own mind as to whether it 
would not have been more reasonable for the Captain 
to allow the seamen to keep three watches. The 
coxswain replied: ‘Sir, I heard the Captain order 
the seamen to keep watch and watch; it was not for 
me to consider in my own mind whether this was or 
was not a reasonable order.” ‘The seamen who com- 
posed the audience expressed audible approval of this 
reply. When the eight able seamen refused to weigh 
anchor the Captain went on shore to report the case 
to the Admiral, and the sub-lieutenant went below. 
He had not been below for more than a minute when 
the signalman came running down to report that the 
seamen had hauled down the White Ensign and 
hoisted the Red Flag. The sub-lieutenant came up 
on deck to find the White Ensign lowered and the 
Red Burgee hoisted at the masthead. He went down 
on to the mess deck, ordered the seamen up on deck, 
and made them haul down the Red Burgee and rehoist 
the White Ensign. 

The court martial lasted from nine-thirty a.m. to 
ten P.M., when the accused, who had very little to 
say in their defence, were found guilty and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. When, on the 
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following day, the Jerram Committee arrived in 
Devonport to take evidence from representatives of 
the lower deck with regard to new scales of naval 
pay, the representatives of the lower deck opened the 
proceedings by expressing their disgust for and 
abhorrence of the conduct of the seamen of the 
Kilbride. 

Just before the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
the Argus was sent to the Tay to embark seaplanes. 
While we were lying in the Tay we nearly lost an 
R.A.F. officer through drowning. He was a Canadian 
called Leitch. He had been flying in France all 
through the War and had a brilliant record. He was 
one of those who wanted to fly every machine he saw, 
in any weather, under any conditions, and at any 
time. Leitch went over from Dundee to the Aero- 
drome at Leuchars, went up in a Camel, flew back to 
Dundee, and while flying round the Argus could not 
resist the temptation of trying to land on our flight 
deck. The Argus was swung by the tide broadside 
to the wind, and no preparations had been made, as 
landing was out of the question. Leitch, however, 
landed, and promptly went over the side into the Tay, 
the aeroplane sank, and he was left to struggle in a 
strong tide. We only just got a boat to him in time. 

On the day following the Peace Procession through 
London the Argus sailed for Archangel, with sea- 
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planes, pilots, and observers for the Murmansk Force. 
We arrived off the mouth of the Dvina river, hoisted 
out the seaplanes, and as soon as each seaplane had 
been tested by a trial flight it flew off to the front. 

Leitch was not a seaplane pilot, but he amused 
himself by flying each seaplane in turn on its trial 
trip. Unfortunately, when flying for the sixth time 
that day he got his seaplane into a spin when only 
a few hundred feet above the sea. He crashed badly, 
got severely smashed up, and was not able to fly again 
while he remained on board the Argus. 

Although when the Argus first commissioned she 
was allowed only a First Lieutenant, the Admiralty 
had now seen fit to appoint a Commander to her, and 
one, Spanner MacMahon, arrived on board. If ever 
a ship required a Commander the Argus did, and 
Spanner and I got on very well together. He had 
served as a lieutenant on board the Antrim when she 
was commanded by Sir William Pakenham, and was 
actually present on the historic occasion when a petty 
officer of blameless character and spotless reputation 
was brought up before the Captain for breaking leave. 
The Captain asked the petty officer if he had anything 
to say in his defence, and the petty officer replied that 
he had nothing to say. The Captain then told him 
that his reply was ridiculous, as a petty officer with 
such an excellent record would not have broken leave 
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without some reason. ‘The petty officer again replied 
that he had nothing to say. The Captain refused to 
accept this statement and ordered the petty officer 
to give an account of what had happened while he 
was on shore. Thereupon the petty officer gave the 
following explanation: ‘“‘Last night, sir, I met a 
young lady and went home with her. This morning 
I woke up in plenty of time to catch the liberty boat, 
but when I started to dress I found that the young 
lady was wearing my flannel, and she was sleeping so 
peacefully, sir, that I had not the heart to disturb 
her.” The Captain exclaimed: ‘‘Dismiss the case!” 
And then turning to the Commander he continued: 
‘Commander, thank God the age of chivalry has not 
yet passed!” 

In November the Argus was sent to Copenhagen 
with stores and aeroplanes for the Baltic Fleet. It 
was cruelly cold at Copenhagen, and such a strong 
gale was blowing that the transfer of the stores and 
aeroplanes was very difficult and very slow. Just 
before we were due to sail for the Firth of Forth 
we received orders to take back with us for the War 
Museum one of the coastal motor-boats which had 
taken part in the attack on Kronstadt Harbour. When 
the coastal motor-boat arrived alongside I found that 
it was under the charge of Sub-Lieutenant Bodley, 
R.N.R., who had commanded it during the attack. 
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Bodley was a midshipman R.N.R. on board the 
Alsatian. Early in 1918 Sir Reginald Tupper recom- 
mended him for the Coastal Motor-Boat Service, and 
he left the Alsatian to join a coast motor-boat. After 
Zeebrugge he wrote to me from a hospital, telling me 
that at Zeebrugge he had to lay a smoke-screen, and 
while doing so his coastal motor-boat broke down and 
drifted clear of the smoke-screen and close to the Mole, 
from which someone played a machine-gun on him, 
with the result that he was laid up with twenty-five 
wounds in his liver. ‘‘My word, sir,” he said in his 
letter, ‘‘what a liver I shall have in the early morning 
by the time I am a captain!”? However, he managed 
to take part in the attack on Kronstadt during the 
following year. 

During the spring of 1920 the Argus accompanied 
the Atlantic Fleet on a cruise to the Mediterranean. 
We visited Algiers, and the admirals and captains 
were invited to lunch with the Governor, who lived in 
the most gorgeous Oriental palace, once the residence 
of the Dey. After luncheon a group of captains, of 
which I was one, were talking together when two 
charming young ladies, the daughters of the French 
Admiral, came up to us and in excellent English let 
us know exactly what they thought of our nation. 
England was, they said, France’s most deadly enemy, 
had always been so, and would always be so. The 
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late War had been secretly planned by England and 
the United States for the sole purpose of plundering 
and ruining France. England had behaved traitor- 
ously to France all through the War, and ever since 
the War had sided with France’s enemies. We all 
listened very politely and did not contradict. Had 
these ladies heard these sentiments expressed at their 
father’s table, I wonder? 

One night I went to a ball given by the French 
Admiral. The arrangements were delightfully simple. 
In the hall of the Admiral’s official residence we 
handed our cloaks and caps to a French bluejacket, 
who was smoking a pipe. The ladies’ cloakroom 
opened out of the ballroom, and there in attendance 
was another French bluejacket, also smoking his pipe. 
In another room, adjoining the ballroom, a huge table 
was covered with an enormous number of large 
bottles of beer. These were the only light refresh- 
ments. Behind the table there was also a French 
bluejacket, who, with a pipe in his mouth, was handing 
out bottles of beer and tumblers to all applicants. I 
believe the French Admiral apologised to our Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the pipes, explaining that since 
the War discipline had become somewhat relaxed. 

During the summer, while we were lying off Inver- 
gordon, a tremendous forest fire broke out on the 


Black Isle. The Argus was ordered to land her ship’s 
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company to extinguish the fire, but although we 
struggled for two days we could make no impression 
on it, and the forest was burnt right out. A fresh 
easterly breeze blew all through each day and drove 
the fire forward. We delayed its advance as well as 
we could by beating it down with branches, but at 
the same time it crept along the ground underneath 
the moss with which the ground was covered. There 
were many rides running through the forest, and 
whenever the fire reached one of these we hoped it 
would go no farther, but as each ride was approached 
the fire seemed to increase in vehemence, till it 
appeared to rush at the ride, jump across, and set 
alight the trees on the farther side. During the night 
the wind dropped, and we managed to get the fire 
under, but the moss still smouldered, and at daylight 
the wind sprang up and the fire started again. It 
was very sad to see the number of young birds, grouse 
and black-game, running about helplessly in the 
forest, totally unable to avoid the fire and deserted by 
their parents. 

In October I was appointed Captain of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. When I first took over 
command of the College the President was Admiral 
Sir William Pakenham, who was always extremely 
anxious that the age of chivalry should last for ever, 
but soon after the Commander-in-Chief of the North 
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American station died. Sir William Pakenham was 
appointed to fill the vacancy, and Admiral Sir Frederick 
Tudor Tudor was appointed President of the College. 
The President’s house required so many alterations 
and repairs that it was some months before Sir 
Frederick was able to live in the College, and during 
this time he travelled daily to the College from his 
private residence. 

I have never seen anything that gave me more 
pleasure than the sailing barges onthe Thames. They 
are beautiful to look at and they are handled with 
superb skill. 

The sight of these barges reminded me of former 
days at Portland when ammunition was always sent 
round from Portsmouth in similar sailing barges. All 
these barges possessed female names, and ribald 
comments were often caused by signals of the following 
description between the commanders of the ships. 
Commander would signal to commander: ‘How 
much longer do you want Emily?” “TI shall have 
finished with Emily in half an hour.” ‘When you 
have finished with Emily please tell her to come along- 
side my port side.” ‘‘Emily is shoving off now.” 
And Emily would shove off, sail to the next ship, and 
although it might be blowing hard at the time, and she 
was carrying well over a hundred tons of ammunition, 
a couple of men would bring her alongside, placing her 
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to an inch without fouling anything and without asking 
for lower booms to be hauled aft or guns trained 
inboard. 

In the autumn of 1920 there was fairly considerable 
coal trouble, and in the spring there was extremely 
serious coal trouble. A triple alliance strike seemed 
very imminent, and one day we received orders to 
divide all the officers in the College between the three 
home ports and to tell them to stand by to proceed to 
those home ports. Shortly afterwards another order 
arrived, and off went all these officers to the home 
ports for which they had been detailed. With the 
exception of myself, the Commander, the directors of 
the Staff College, and a few post-captains who were 
going through a War Course, the College was emptied, 
and all leave for those remaining was stopped. The 
triple alliance threat disappeared and we were once 
more allowed to leave the College, but while the coal 
strike lasted all the officers were away with their naval 
battalions. This knocked the stuffing out of the 
session, the courses of instruction, the Athletic Sports, 
and everything else. But it did not interfere with 
Derby Day. The Royal Naval College at Greenwich 
is the only Government establishment which still 
honours Derby Day by closing down. This year we 
poor remnants of a once-flourishing and populous 
educational edifice did our little best to keep up the 
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venerable traditions of the Royal Naval College, so we 
hired charabancs, loaded them with provisions and 
beverages, proceeded to Epsom, and had a damned 
good day. 

I had frequently been told, on the best authority, 
that both Greenwich and Woolwich were red-hot beds 
of socialism, that all the school teachers were red-hot 
Socialists, and that the ethics of socialism were pumped 
into the school children from dawn to dark on every 
day of their lives. Now during the summer of 1921 
Their Majesties the King and Queen voyaged down 
the river to open new docks. About ten days before 
the date fixed for this ceremony we received a letter 
from the Greenwich and Woolwich School Teachers’ 
Association, asking permission for the school children 
of Greenwich and Woolwich to parade in the College 
grounds on the day when the King and Queen were 
to voyage down the river, so that they might cheer the 
King and Queen and sing the National Anthem. They 
also asked permission to bring the children into the 
College on a few occasions previous to the ceremony 
so that the ovation might be practised. Of course 
permission was readily given and the result was most 
impressive. I cannot remember now how many 
thousand children paraded; but their discipline was 
splendid, they marched like Guardsmen, and they 
maintained such silence in their ranks that not only 
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could a pin have been heard to fall, but the echo of its 
fall would have been distinctly audible. I remarked 
to the secretary how strangely this conduct on the part 
of both school teachers and children conflicted with 
the rumours of their socialistic beliefs. The secretary 
replied that possibly some people diagnosed as social- 
ism any desire on the part of certain people to improve 
their positions in life. 

Possibly the rumour that most school teachers are 
Socialists has no more foundation than the rumour 
that sailors have wives in every port. I am sure that 
the latter rumour is absolutely false, for sailors never 
have either the time or the money, even if they had 
the inclination and the necessary temptation. The 
word temptation reminds me that a most correct, 
high-principled, and strait-laced officer on the staff 
of the College once complained to me about certain 
regrettable irregularities which occurred during the 
War. “It was impossible to leave the College, sir,” 
lamented he, “without being spoken to by females. 
And one would not have minded so much, sir, if the 
females had been been attractive, but they were most 
unattractive females, sir; in fact extremely so.” 

At Greenwich I lived very close to the odour of 
sanctity, for the upper storeys of my house were 
occupied by the Chaplain of the Fleet, who being an 
Archdeacon was naturally spoken of as Archie when he 
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was out of earshot. In the evenings I derived con- 
siderable spiritual refreshment from the sound of the 
Chaplain of the Fleet either pursuing mice with a 
poker or trying by means of an air-gun to silence for 
ever the cooings of divers pigeons which often dis- 
turbed his rest. The College is a very popular resort 
for pigeons. They take up their quarters in every 
hole and corner of the fagade, and there they bill and 
coo and breed, till from time to time their numbers 
necessitate the organisation of a battue in order that 
civilisation may be defended against the onslaughts of 
Nature. 

I am reminded by the word Nature of an anecdote 
told me by the Captain-Superintendent of the Green- 
wich Hospital School. He had been lured by his wife 
to a tea-party, where he found himself the only male 
among a vast concourse of females. The conversation 
became a succession of diatribes against the modern 
practice of face-powdering, lip-painting, eyebrow- 
plucking, nail-illuminating, and other aids to Nature. 
The Captain-Superintendent listened patiently for 
some time, but becoming bored with the subject he 
decided to throw his weight into the opposite scale, 
so he proceeded to take a hand in the discussion. 
“Well,” he remarked, “‘I personally strongly approve 
of aids to Nature. I have made use of them for thirty 
years, and I have always found them most beneficial.” 
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A chorus of astonished voices promptly demanded 
what aids to Nature he could possibly have used. 
““Epsom salts every morning,” he replied. The 
hostess then started another topic. 

The officers of the College entertained Admiral 
Sims to dinner, and in the course of an excellent speech 
he told us the following story of an American who 
lived for some time in England and who married an 
English wife. Eventually his business obliged him 
to return to America. On the night before he sailed 
from England he and his wife were up in their little 
daughter’s nursery hearing her say her prayers before 
going to bed. Just as the little girl had risen from her 
knees she suddenly said: “I clean forgot to tell God 
that I am going to America to-morrow,” and she knelt 
down again. The English mother when telling this 
story always insisted that her daughter’s concluding 
words to the Almighty were: “‘Good-bye, God, I’m 
going to America to-morrow;” but the American 
father’s version was: “Good. By God, I’m going 
to America to-morrow!” 

After leaving Greenwich I had some six months 
half-pay, before being appointed Captain-in-Charge at 
Portland. I again came across Teddy Evans, who as 
Captain of the Auxiliary Patrol had his headquarters 
at Portland Naval Base. When I arrived on the scene 
he gave up his quarters at the Wyke Regis Hotel and 
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came to live with me at Dockyard House, as my lodger. 
Teddy always kept me well-informed on any matter 
which he thought might be of interest. 

One forenoon he rang me up on the telephone to tell 
me that while he was walking up and down his quarter- 
deck a steamboat had come alongside the starboard 
gangway. Just ahead of the gangway a stage was slung 
over the side and on this stage was seated an able 
seaman, busily painting the side of the ship. The 
steamboat came alongside with a good deal of way on, 
and the bow man, in trying to keep the steamboat from 
bumping into the ship, drove his boat-hook with 
considerable violence into the ribs of the able seaman 
who was seated on the stage. Not for one second did 
that imperturbable able seaman cease from his labour 
of painting the ship’s side. He did not even cast an 
indignant glance in the direction of the bow man by 
whom he had been so unwarrantably assaulted, and all 
he remarked was: ‘‘Now then, little Bo-Peep, easy 
on with your bloody crook.” 

As winter approached, Teddy Evans took a furnished 
house in Weymouth, and his wife came down to live in 
it. It was a very nice house, but there were a great 
many framed texts on the walls. When Teddy started 
to engage servants I strongly recommended to him a 
certain parlourmaid who was leaving my employment 


solely because the Admiralty had decided to allow me 
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a naval steward. Teddy immediately engaged her, 
and on the appointed day she went off to Weymouth 
to join the furnished house. On the following 
morning Teddy called me up on the telephone. “I 
am awfully sorry,” he said, “‘but that parlourmaid you 
sent me refused to stop in my house.” I was very 
much surprised, for the young lady had seemed 
delighted with her new job. “Yes,” continued 
Teddy; “both my wife and I were dreadfully dis- 
appointed, for she seemed so suitable in every way. 
She arrived yesterday afternoon, and my wife made 
her very welcome, and took her upstairs to show her 
her bedroom; but the moment she got into the bed- 
room and saw the text hanging over the head of the 
bed she said that she would not stay another minute 
in the house; and she went away at once.” I became 
more and more bewildered. ‘‘But how on earth,’’ I 
inquired, “could she object to any text? What was 
the text?” ‘Thou knowest not at what hour the 
Master cometh,’” answered Teddy, and he rang off. 
Then I realised that my leg had been pulled. 

Not long after this the Atlantic Fleet sailed from 
Portland on the spring cruise. Arrangements had 
been made for the fleet to be attacked by submarines 
soon after their departure from Portland, and about 
noon we were informed that one of the battleships had 
rammed and sunk L24 about eleven miles from the 
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Bill. The mine-sweepers immediately proceeded to 
search for the lost submarine, and very soon an obstruc- 
tion was located on the bottom of the sea, on the very 
spot where the collision had occurred. The Raven 
also came round from Portsmouth, and the divers, 
who during the previous summer had been employed 
in trying to recover gold from the wreck of the 
Laurentic, proceeded to go down and find out if the 
obstruction was L24. The depth of water was very 
great and the tide very strong. The divers could 
remain down for only about one hour in every tide, 
and when on the bottom of the sea they were working 
in total darkness. Naturally the weather also was very 
bad, and diving was continually interrupted. Since 
the divers could not see anything when they were 
down at such a depth, they spent their spare time 
examining the hull of another submarine belonging to 
the same class, as they had to depend entirely upon 
their sense of feeling. Eventually they managed to 
remain down long enough to work round the obstruc- 
tion, and on coming to the surface they pronounced 
it to be the wreck of an L Class submarine. Since 
there was nothing more that could be done, a funeral 
service was conducted immediately over the spot 
where the wreck lay. These operations lasted for the 
best part of a week, and during the whole of that time 
Portland swarmed with newspaper correspondents. 
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I was not only besieged by them from dawn to dusk, 
but all through the night I was constantly called up on 
the telephone by some newspaper correspondent who 
wanted to know if there was any fresh news. 

One day at Portland my housekeeper was talking to 
me about her parents, both of whom were dead and 
I asked her what had been her father’s profession. 
‘Well, sir,”’ she replied, “he was first of all a rope- 
maker, and when rope-making got into a bad way he 
went into a gas-works, and of course that gave him 
the gastric ulster which he died of.” She likewise 
had a niece of whom she strongly disapproved. I 
asked her what her niece was going to do for a living. 
She replied: “Well, sir, she says she wants to be a 
hospital nurse, and I always tells her that’s just the job 
for her, as she has got a heart like a flint, and she loves 
the sight of blood.” 

When my time as Captain-in-Charge at Portland 
came to an end I paid a good-bye call on the Captain 
of the Submarine Flotilla. Over the fireplace in his 
after cabin I noticed a teak board with the words 
‘KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON” in brass letters. The Captain 
explained that this was the motto he had put up in 
every submarine he commanded during the War, and 
he had spent the whole of the War in command of 
submarines, either in the Baltic or the North Sea. 
He said this motto had been greatly valued by the men 
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he had served with, and whenever they were having a 
particularly bad time he would hear them singing out 
to one another: “What about the motto? Keep on 
keepin’ on!” 

A noble motto, containing within four words the 
whole secret of life. 

But I am going to stop! 
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(ome breeziness and 


%, — 
DJ humour this record of 


thirty-seven eventful years 
on the Active List of the 
Royal Navy must be almost 
unequalled. The author draws 
on his amazing memory for 
an enormous variety of inci- 
dents, sometimes exciting, 
sometimes amusing, but always 
vastly entertaining. From the 
Admiral’s first term in the 
Britannia, till he reaches flag 
rank, the reader’s interest will 
be held by the unflagging zest 
of the narrative, and he will 


not have the slightest inclina- 


tion to qualify his opinion of 


the Service in the words of the 
disgruntled Able Seaman who 
said: “‘ The Navy’s all right. 
[It’s only the blanky blanking 


blankers in her.”’ 
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THIS BOOK 


‘| am assuming that my readers 
like a laugh that begins on 
page one and lasts till the last 
page is reached. As a collection 
of amusing anecdotes it is unsut 


passed.”——Bristol Evening Post 


‘* A rich collection of bois- 


terously funny stories. 
Western Press 

“Some very well-known naval 
characters flick in and out of his 
lively pages. Like the Admiral’s 
hi 


yarns, his characters are all divert- 


ing. ——-IT he Observer. 
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